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PERSONALITY STRUCTURE AND THE EVOLUTION OF MAN* 
By A. IRVING HALLOWELL 


HE rejection of any theory of unilinear cultural evolution seems to have 

led to a declining interest in all problems of cultural evolution as well as 
in any inclusive approach to what was once considered a central problem of 
anthropology—the evolution of man. It almast appears as if, in recent years, 
we had tagged the problem of human evolution as an exclusively biological 
problem. Or, perhaps more accurately, a problem that centers around the 
morphology of the primates in relation to the emergence of creatures that can 
be identified as true hominids. Cther orders of continuity and differentiation 
that human evolution implies have dropped out of the picture, although in the 
nineteenth century they were the focus of considerable interest. We have even 
tended to leave the definition of man in the hands of the physical anthropolo- 
gist. Does this mean that we are all agreed that the only criteria of human 
status are morphological criteria? Are there no others of any importance? 
Is even the question of human evolution in its inclusive aspects of no interest 
to those of us who are not physical anthropologists? 

It is paradoxical, I think, that whereas opponents of human evolution in 
the nineteenth century were those who naturally stressed evidence that implied 
discontinuity between man and his primate precursors, anthropologists of the 
twentieth century, while giving lip service to organic evolution have, by the 
special emphasis laid upon culture as the prime human differential, once again 
implied an unbridged gap between ourselves and our animal forebears. Yet 
continuity as well as differentiation is of the essence of any evolutionary proc- 
ess. So where, may we ask, do the roots of culture lie at the pre-human level? 
Even the concept of human nature in the minds of some has become relativistic 
—telativistic, that is, to the particular cultural form through which it is 
empirically manifest. But if this is so, what is the emergence of a cultural mode 
of adaptation a function of? Surely not of a subhuman nature, since other 
primates, whatever their distinctive natures, did not evolve a cultural mode 
of existence. 


* Presidential address delivered before the American Anthropological Association, New York 
City, November 18, 1949. 
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What has happened, of course, is that the human paleontologist, expert in 


biology, has concentrated on the morphology, locus and succession of early — 
hominids and related forms. And in recent years new discoveries have kept _— 
him extremely busy. The prehistoric archeologist, on the other hand, has con- ia 
centrated on the forms, distribution and succession of the objects from which hi 
the early cultures of man can be inferred. Neither has been directly concerned eee 
with behavioral evolution, an area which lies somewhere between the morpho- a 
logical facts and the material cultural evidence of man’s existence. In other ion 
words, human evolution has been mainly approached through two lines of las 
evidence: (1) skeletal remains, fragments of an organic structure which is only 187 
one of the material conditions of behavior; (2) the material products of human 
activity. Consequently, it is easy to understand how it has come about that - 
man’s human status has so often been characterized in terms of one or more pet 
criteria derived from these sources alone: the structure of the brain case, - 
teeth, pelvis, foot, for instance, or the use of tools. ai 
But there is an obvious difference between these two indicative categories ay 


of a human status when viewed evolutionally. The material evidence of organic 
structure can be related to the morphological traits of other primates, includ- 
ing those of an earlier temporal period, and facts about both continuity and 
differentiation can be stated. The contrary is true of the material cultural We 
remains. Their only connections can be traced forward, not backward. So 
while they may be an index to the presence of man, tools tell us little about 


the steps in his evolution. If we wish to get behind the tool, as it were, we have “i 
to ask questions which neither the archeologist nor the physical anthropologist wit 
can answer by a direct appeal to his data. Tool-making is a specific product of 
behavior and what we have to know in order to explain the making and using he. 
of tools by one creature and not another is the kind of psychobiological struc- =a 
ture that is a necessary condition of tool-making.' In this particular case we oni 
know that while, under certain conditions, individual chimpanzees have been 
observed to construct tools, tool-making and using is not an attribute of the 
chimpanzee society. Neither is it traditional in any other infrahuman primate log 
society. The problem becomes perplexing from the standpoint of human evolu- sien 
tion since what we would like to know is whether there is any inner continuity thi 
between the processes which make it possible for an infrahuman primate to ” 
make and use tools and tools as a characteristic feature of human cultural _ 
adaptation. In order to gain any understanding of this problem a deeper ques- oni 
1 Leslie A. White drew attention to this problem a number of years ago in an article entitled = 
“On the Use of Tools by Primates,” 1942. He wrote (p. 371) “Tool-using among men is a different 
kind of activity, fundamentally and qualitatively different in a psychological sense, from tool- , 
using among apes. Among apes the use of tools is a sensory, neuro-muscular conceptual process. this 
Among men it is a sensory neuro-muscular conceptual and symbolic process. It is the ability to use a 


symbols which has transformed anthropoid tool behavior into human tool behavior.” 
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tion must be faced. It was propounded in the nineteenth century as the evolu- 
tion of mind, the emergence of the human mind being conceived as the flower- 
ing of a long process. 

No wonder some of those who reflected on this question, but who had 
chiefly the facts of comparative anatomy as their data, sincerely felt like St. 
George Mivart that such facts ‘‘re-echo the truth of long ago proclaimed by 
Buffon, that material structure and physical forces can never alone account 
for the presence of mind.’” In this, of course, they were essentially right. In 
fact Mivart, a prolific and widely read writer, stated the problem very well in 
1874. He says, “Man being, as the mind of each man may tell him, an existence 
not only conscious, but conscious of his own consciousness; one not only acting 
on inference, but capable of analyzing the process of inference, a creature not 
only capable of acting well or ill, but of understanding the ideas ‘virtue’ and 
‘moral obligation,’ with their correlatives freedom of choice and responsibility 
—man being all this, it is at once obvious that the principal part of his being 
is his mental power. 

In nature there is nothing great but man, 
In man there is nothing great but mind. 


We must entirely dismiss, then, the conception that mere anatomy by itself 
can have any decisive bearing on the question as to man’s nature and being as 
a whole. To solve this question, recourse must be had to other studies; that is 
to say, to philosophy, and especially to that branch of it which occupies itself 
with mental phenomena—psychology. 

“Bul if man’s being as a whole is excluded from our present investigation,” 
he goes on to say, ‘man’s body considered by itself, his mere ‘massa corporea,’ 
may fairly be compared with the bodies of other species of his zoological order, 
and his corporeal affinities thus established.’ 

It is clear from this quotation that to Mivart an inclusive approach to 
the evolution of man required that some consideration be given man’s psycho- 
logical evolution. Nevertheless he himself felt impelled to adopt a more exclu- 
sive approach: he kept to the material evidence. In the background of Mivart’s 
thinking as well as of others who reflected upon problems of human evolution 
in the post-Darwinian period and long thereafter, there persisted the old 
metaphysical dualism of Descartes, the mind-body dichotomy. Psychologists 
and philosophers were almost forced to wrestle with the mind-body problem in 
some form, while anthropologists of the same period were content to deal with 


2 St. George Mivart, 1874, p. 251. Iam indebted to Mr. J. Gruber for calling my attention to 
this reference. 

8 Ibid., pp. 188-189; italics inserted. Mivart was a Roman Catholic and he and G. J. Romanes, 
a close follower of Darwin, locked horns in a famous controversy. See St. G. Mivart, The Origin of 
Human Reason, 1889 and C. J. Romanes, Mental Evolution in Man, 1889. 
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the material evidence of evolution and leave them to labor undisturbed.‘ But, 
however phrased, the problem of ‘‘mental’’ evolution still remains:’ for neither 
the facts of organic structure in themselves, nor any reconstruction of be- 
havioral evolution exposes the differential factors that ultimately led to the 
transformation of a subhuman society into a human society with an expanding 
cultural mode of adaptation. Consequently, some reconceptualization of the 
whole problem seems in order and I think we already have moved in that 
direction. It is no longer adequate, for example, to identify mind with mental 
traits such as consciousness, reason, intelligence, or, even more vaguely, with 
some sort of quantitative variable such as “mental power,’’ which one then 
attempts to trace up or down the phylogenetic scale. Yet in the recent discus- 
sions of the Australopithecines one well-known authority on primate morpholo- 
gy employs both “‘mental power” and “intelligence” as conceptual indices for 
inferring the superior capacities of the Australopithecine over the chimpanzee 
and gorilla. It is even suggested that the superior “‘mental power” of the former 
accounts for the fact that they were able to hunt and kill baboons. Since these 
creatures were reportedly evolvingin the the human direction one may seriously 
ask whether such an index of mental power involves much more in principle 
than the mental equipment of cats for killing rats!® 

As K. S. Lashley has recently pointed out, ‘“‘The interest of early students 
of comparative psychology was in finding the origin of human mental fraits. 
Darwin and Romanes could point out behavior of animals which suggested 
similarity of emotional character, memory, and intelligence to that of man, 
and could show the similarity increased with increasing bodily similarity to 
man. They could not specify what was changing in evolution or the nature of 
the steps between different levels of behavior. We are in a scarcely better posi- 
tion today. It is not possible to classify unit factors in behavior and to trace 


4 More recently Leslie A. White discussed the mind-body question, from a behavioristic point 
of view, in a short article, “Mind is Minding,” 1939, p. 169, and three phyletic levels of mental 
organization in “The Mentality of Primates,” 1932, pp. 69-72, in which he maintains that the 
difference between man and ape “‘is one of kind, not of degree.” In 1935, John M. Cooper in “The 
Scientific Evidence Bearing upon Human Evolution,” reviewed the problems of both organic and 
mental evolution. So far as the former is concerned he says that the evidence is in favor of the 
theory, but he maintains paradoxically that evidence for the latter has weakened since the days of 
Darwin ‘‘with the progress of cultural and linguistic anthropology and seemingly with the prog- 
ress of comparative psychology and of the experimental psychology of the higher human mental 
processes.”’ So he concludes that ‘‘the chasm between the brute mind and the human mind is at 
present unspanned, and we can see no way in which it could have been spanned in the past” 
(p. 52). It should be noted that Cooper’s a priori assumptions about the nature of the human 
mind are closely related to both his conceptualization of the problem and the conclusion to which 
he comes. 

5 For a recent authoritative summation based on animal experimentation see T. C. Schneirla, 
1949, “Levels in the Psychological Capacities of Animals.” 
® See Wilton M. Krogman, 1948, p. 18, quoting W. E. LeGros Clark. 
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the development of distinct entities, as one may trace the evolution of the 
heart, the gill arches, or the limbs, For such a classification it is necessary to 
know the mechanisms by which the behavior is produced and to trace the 
evolution of these mechanisms.” 

Recent developments in personality psychology incline me to believe that 
we can be more optimistic than Lashley implies. For in man we must not only 
consider intrinsic mechanisms, but a structural basis of behavior which is also 
rooted in the gregarious nature of the primates and the potentialities offered 
for the socialization of individual experience. In recent years the concept of 
personality structure, whose genesis lies in social interaction, offers the begin- 
nings of a conceptual resolution of the old mind-body dichotomy while, at 
the same time, it relates the individual] to his social setting. The assumption 
is that the individual functions as a psychobiological whole, as a total personal- 
ity. Behavior has a structural basis, but this structuralization has arisen in 
experience and cannot, therefore, be reduced to’an inherited organic structure. 
“Intelligence,” “‘reason,” or other mental traits then become specific functions 
of the personality structure. Thus, the distinctive psychological organization 
of the human being, whether described as mind or personality structure, is just 
as much a function of his membership in a social group as it is a function of his 
inherited organic equipment.*® 

From the standpoint of human evolution, then, both a social matrix of 
conduct and the expansion of the cortex are among the necessary conditions 
for the emergence of a Auman mind or a human personality structure. Just as 
bodily evolution and mentai evolution cannot be separated, neither can psycho- 
logical structuralization and the social evolution of mankind. To behave hu- 
manly as an adult the individual must become psychologically organized 
in a socialization precess. His biological equipment is only one of the conditions 


‘ K. S. Lashley, “Persistent Problems in the Evolution of Mind,” 1949, pp. 29-30. Italics 
inserted. 

* Many years ago John Dewey emphasized this fundamental point (“The Need for a Social 
Psychology,” 1917). Although it has become much more familiar since that time, his statement is 
worth repeating. He wrote that “‘What we call ‘mind’ means essentially the working of certain 
beliefs and desires, and that these in the concrete,—in the only sense in which mind may be said 
to exist,—are functions of associated behavior varying with the structure and operation of social 
groups.”’ Thus instead of being viewed as “an antecedent and ready-made thing,” mind “repre- 
sents a reorganization of original activities through their operation in a given environment. It is a 
formation, not a datum, a product and a cause only after it has been produced. Now theoretically 
it is possible that the reorganization of native activities which constitute mind may occur through 
their exercise within a purely physical medium. Empirically, however, this is highly improbable. 
\ consideration of the dependence in infancy of the organization of the native activities into in- 
telligence upon the presence of others, upon sharing in joint activities and upon language, makes it 
obvious that the sort of mind capable of development through the eperation of native endowment 
in a non-social environment is of the moron order, and is practically, if not theoretically, negligi- 
ble.” Cf. also George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, 1934. 
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necessary for this. Social or sensory isolation is a fatal handicap. Hence, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the emergence of culture as a prime attribute 
of human societies must be somehow connected with a novel psychological 
structure rooted in the social behavior of the gregarious primate that gave 
rise to man. It is at this point that organic evolution, behavioral evolution and 
the old problem of mental evolution come to a common focus. 

Consequently, the achievement of a human status in the evolutionary proc- 
ess, when taken inclusively, is not to be conceived as a simple function of the 
possession of specific organic traits—brain size, foot structure, or some specific 
psychological traits such as intelligence, but as a total psychobiological ad- 
justment that implies an overlaid psychological structure functionally inte- 
grated with organic structure. And just as in biology it is axiomatic that new 
structures give rise to new forms of behavior, the same principle applies here. 
The question is not what kind of biological structure makes a hominid, but 
what kind of psychobiological structure not only makes a man but at the same 
time accounts for human society and culture. In other words, human evolution 
is not just a biological problem, or a problem of cultural origins, or a problem 
that involves the development of a human mind. It is one of the central prob- 
lems that must be grappled with if we are fully to understand man’s uniqueness, 
the total conditions underlying his evolution and his capacities for cultural 
achievement. 

But can we in our present state of knowledge make any inferences regarding 
the generic characteristics of man’s novel personality structure? It seems to me 
that what we already know about the personality structures of human beings, 
whether considered in their individual or group aspects, suggests that they 
may be regarded as specific forms of a generic psychic structure in man that 
clearly differentiates him from related primates, as well as from other animals. 
This structure is the foundation of man’s specialized form of adaptation as a 
species as well as the basis of his personal adjustment as an individual. Con- 
sequently, it is just as important a factor in determining his human status as is 
the structure of his teeth or his feet. It is, in fact, the key to his human nature 
and the psychodynamics of his adjustment to life, just as his feet are a key to 
the biodynamics of his terrestrial adaptation. And just as we may say that in 
terms of morphological taxonomy man belongs to a zoological family, in terms 
of a taxonomy of levels of psychodynamic adjustment man is characterized 
by a unique psychic structure the generic form of which we have only begun 
to discern in the common features that underlie the range and variation of 
personality structures that have been empirically investigated in recent years. 

To begin with, from all our observations of man after he has reached a fully 
human estate, we must infer that the psychobiological structure underlying 
this new level of adjustment is one which, while permitting the transcendence 
of an infrahuman level, by no means cuts man off from his animal heritage. 
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On the contrary, the psychological evolution of man conforms to the principle 
of continuity and differentiation that we find in all organic evolution. Man 
functions on two levels at once, and, under certain conditions tends to regress. 
Indeed, this possibility is intrinsic to the nature of man since from the stand- 
point of psychodynamics his adjustment is not a simple function of organic 
structure but of personal experience and behavioral environment as well. 

The cognitive aspects of man’s transcendence of his animal heritage always 
has proved impressive and gave rise to the over-simplified characterization 
of man as a “rational” animal. But as far back as the eighteenth century Swift 
writing to Pope (1725) said, “I have got material towards a treatise proving 
the falsity of that definition animal rationale and to show it would be only 
ralionis capax,”® i.e., capable of reason. Today we are able to discern more 
clearly than before that whatever “rationality’”’ man may possess it is not a 
unitary mental trait; nor a function that can be contrasted with, or divorced 
from, other aspects of man’s personality organization such as feeling and emo- 
tion. From an evolutionary point of view, however, it is one of the major 
indices to man’s capacity for the transcendence of the immediate, local, time 
and space bound world of the other primates who lack the capacity for dealing 
effectively with objects and events outside the field of direct perception. Man, 
too, deals with present objects and events but, in addition, he is capable of ad- 
justing his behavior to past and future objects and events. In a more technical 
psychological sense this means that the psychobiological structure that the 
hominid evolved is one in which intervening variables which mediate between 
immediate stimuli and overt behavior came to play a more primary role. Such 
intervening variables include unconscious processes such as dreams, as well as 
conscious operations like thinking and reasoning ‘‘whereby the remote as well 
as the immediate consequences of an impending overt action are brought into 
the psychological present, in full force, so to say, and balanced and com- 
pared.’’!° 

The common denominator of these intervening variables that so intimately 
link his “inner world” with his adjustment to the outer world and his fellow 
man is the symbolic or representative principle. This simply means that at the 
level of human adjustment the representations of objects and events of all 
kinds play as characteristic a role in man’s total behavior as does the direct 
presentation of objects and events in perception. Thus skill in the manipulation 
of symbols is directly involved with the development of man’s rational capaci- 
ties. But symbolization is likewise involved with all other psychic functions— 
attention, perception, interest, memory, dreams, imagination, etc. Representa- 
tive processes are at the root of man’s capacity to deal with the abstract quali- 
ties of objects and events, his ability to deal with the possible or conceivable, 


* Quoted by Roger P. McCutcheon, 1949, p. 34. 
100. H. Mowrer and A. A. Ullman, 1945, p. 79. 
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the ideal as well as the actua!, the intangible along with the tangible, the 
absent as well as the present cbject or event, with fantasy and with reality. 
Every culture as well as the personal adjustment of each individual gives 
evidence of this, both at the level of unconscious as well as conscious processes. 
Then, too, symbolic forms and processes color man’s motivations, goals, and 
his affective life in a characteristic way. They are as relevant to an understand- 
ing of his psychopathological as to his normal behavior. If man’s ancestors 
had remained Ji/erul realists like other animals, the hominid as we know him 
would never have evolved. Consequently one of the basic questions which a 
consideration of the generic aspects of man’s psychobiological structure in- 
volves is the root of man’s capacity for the symbolic transformation of experi- 
ence." I do not intend to go into this difficult question here but, among other 
things, it would appear to involve the transition from capacities for intrinsic 
representativ«: processes in animals below man, to the creation when we reach 
the human level of extrinsic symbolic systems. An animal for whom intrinsic 
symbolization is possible “‘is capable of carrying away with it from a situa- 
tion . . . some inner change or state which ‘stands for’ the response which it 
will later make when it reencounters the same situation.’’” In other words, a 
central process is involved which functions as a substitute for actual sensory 
cues. Imagery would be a concrete example. But there is no way of directly 
projecting or communicating intrinsic symbolic processes. For this to occur 
some media that can be externalized by the organism must be employed. 
Extrinsic symbolization, then, involves the operation of the representative 
principle on a higher and more complex level since socially communicable 
media may také on conventionalized representative functions. Thus symbols 
of this category can be responded to not only by the organism itself but by 
other organisms to whom the socially significant symbol is communicated. 
By means of a drawing, vocalization or, perhaps even by gestures, I can make 
you acquainted with my dream. Consequently in the case of man extrinsic 
symbolic systems functioning through vocal, graphic, plastic, gestural or other 
media, made it possible for groups of human beings to share a common mean- 
ingful world. A meaningful world in man being, in part, symbolically mediated 
implies a cultural milieu which becomes inextricably meshed with the world 
as biologically and physically constituted. 

While the expansion of the cortex was undoubtedly ome of the necessary 
conditions that made possible the increasing importance of intervening vari- 
ables, and while the social transmission of extrinsic forms of symbolization 
implies learning, these conditional factors alone do not explain the evolution of 
extrinsic symbolization itself, nor the diversity of the systems that eventually 
arose. But I think it is quite clear that culture is unthinkable without extrinsic 


'! See e.g., Susanne K. Langer, 1942, Chap. 2 and 3; Ernst Cassirer, 1944, Chap. 2 and 3. 
'* Mowrer and Ullman, op. cit., p. 78. 
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symbolization as a prime condition, speech, of course, being only one of the 
prime symbolic forms. However, since man’s ancestors were a gregarious 
species, the matrix of such a step and the expansion and elaboration of its 
manifold possibilities must be conceived as a social matrix. From this the psy- 
chobiological structure that evolved cannot be dissociated. Thus at the human 
level of adjustment intervening variables became the integrative focus of 
intrinsic representative processes and socially transmissible extrinsic symbolic 
systems, at both conscious and unconscious levels. 

Turning now to this social setting of the behavioral evolution of man, 
what reasonable deductions can be made with respect to the question of 
continuity and differentiation in this frame of reference that is relevant to our 
central problem? The socialization process, I think, gives us an important lead. 
For at both the human and subhuman levels we not only have parents and 
their offspring in continuous social interaction, we have single births and a 
considerable period during which the young are dependent. Now such depend- 
ence not only implies the need for care on the part of infants, it implies a power 
of life and death over the infant. There is also a common requirement at both 
levels—each new individual added to the group as a dependent infant must 
undergo a process of socialization under the direct influence of adults and sub- 
ject to their demands. Carpenter says, for example,” “A given number of 
monkeys and apes does not make or equal what I have been calling a group. 
Suppose we try this experiment: Raise in isolation animals of the species, but of 
the right sex and age to compose a group which meets the requirements of the 
formula for the average group characteristic of a species. These individuals will 
then be released together. What will happen? Some may so fear others that 
they flee. Some will be antagonistic and fight. Others will form into groups and 
remain together, as had been hoped or predicted, into a single organization. 
Why? Even though the social drives are operative and social incentives are 
present, the monkéys have not been conditioned to each other. They have not 
been socialized—i.e., they have not learned to make fitting responses to each 
other as complexes of stimuli. What is lacking is what I have called integration. 

“Social integration is conceived to begin with birth and to involve definable 
processes of social learning and adjustment. These processes are organic and 
involve the expressions and satisiactions of physiological drives. From one 
viewpoint, effective social integration of an individual conditions it in a manner 
to make it responsive to the communicative acts, motor expressions including 
gestures, and vocalizations. These communicative acts, involving specific 
stimuli patterns and fitting responses, constitute the core of group coordina 
tion. Let it be remembered that the stimulus aspects of communicative acts 
cannot be operative except on a background of social integration—i.e., ani- 
mals which are conditioned to each other.” 


8 C, R. Carpenter, 1942, pp. 256-257. 
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We may assume, therefore, that the socialization process and the adjust- 
ment through learning that it implies links man with his primate forebears. 
But, even if it should turn out ihat we are able to ascertain that certain com- 
mon habits in the subhuman primate are not only learned but socially trans- 
mitted, I do not think this fact alone would change the psychobiological status 
of the primates.“ It would only be a small step in the human direction, a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for the advance to the human level. 
For it seems quite apparent from the empirical evidence that inter-individual 
adjustment in the infrahuman primates is confined to responses to signs and 
signals. So far as symbolic processes are involved at all they are confined to 
the intrinsic type, the type of representative process that under adequate 
conditions of motivation enable a chimpanzee to make a tool or solve other 
problems. The young primate responds to tutelage, or discipline if you will, 
that is mediated from outside himself, and while he forms habit patterns on 
this basis that enable him to play the simple roles demanded of him in the 
group, there is no higher level of psychobiological integration. For example, 
he could never be trained to abhor incest. 

The shift that occurred from this simple level of adjustment to one in which, 
through the mediation of extrinsic symbols, a higher level of integration could 
be reached is the crux of the problem of psychobiological evolution in the case 
of the hominid. Nevertheless, we must not lose sight of the continuity that was 
maintained from the ape level to man. For at the human level, too, and particu- 
larly in the earliest stages of the socialization of the individual relatively simple 
conditioning processes are likewise operative along with more complex levels 
of learning. What, then, are the special features of this higher level of integra- 
tion that make it possible for man to function differently from any other ani- 
mal, to act in ways denied to them? In a highly epitomized form it seems to 
me that these are: 

First, the emergence of a dominant integrative center of the personality 
and consequently the development of ego-centered processes which permit 
man to become an object to himself. Associated with this new level of organiza- 
tion we have such universal characteristics of the human being as self-con- 
sciousness, self-identification and reference, self-evaluation, se!f-stimulation, 
self-control, the possibility of relating one’s contemplated or actual conduct to 


4 David Bidney, 1947, p. 376, maintains that “all animals which are capable of learning and 
teaching one another are capable of acquiring culture. Hence mot culture in general but human cul- 
ture, as manifested in systems of artifacts, social institutions and symbolic forms of expression, is 
peculiar to man.” By conceptualizing culture from a broad “genetic and functiona’ y\int of view,” 
Bidney avoids drawing an absolute categorical distinction between the mode o: adapiation in man 
and other animals. At the same time he stresses the distinctive character of “anthropoculture.” 


In terms of Bidney’s distinction I am concerned with the psychobiological structure that makes 
anthropoculture possible. 
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traditional ideals and values, etc. The fact that every human social order oper- 
ates as a moral order is, among other things, contingent upon man’s becoming 
an object to himself. Together with man’s capacity for self-direction and self- 
control the foundation is laid for holding the adult individual in all societies 
morally responsible for his overt actions and, in some societies, even for con- 
duct that occurs in dreams, that is, at the level of intrinsic symbolization. 

As a result of self-objectification human societies become social orders of 
conscious selves, in contrast with the societies of other primates where the 
development of ego-centered processes as part of the psychobiologial structure 
of the individual do not become salient. In fact, when viewed from the stand- 
point of this peculiarity of man, cultures may be said to be elaborated systems 
of meaning which, in an animal capable of self-awareness, implement a type 
of adaptation which makes the role of the human being intelligible to himself, 
both with reference to an articulated universe and to his fellow men. 

Secondly, what is perhaps even more significant and interesting is that, 
in addition to man’s capacity for consciously evaluating his own acts and 
directing his own conduct we now know that impulses and fantasies of which he 
is not aware are unconsciously evaluated for him. That is to say, his emotional 
nature becomes structuralized in such a way that anxiety, guilt and depression 
become indices to the integrative level reached by the personal adjustment of 
the individual in relation to the symbolically expressed and mediated norms 
of his society. This peculiarity of man involves, of course,the Freudian concept 
of the superego as part of the personality structure of man. 

What I should like to stress here without going into the moot points of a 
complex matter is the positive theoretical value of such a construct. It permits 
a deeper insight into one of the psychological mechanisms involved in the direct 
transmission of culture values while, at the same time, it helps to explain 
how an enhancement of ego development in man, who has remained so closely 
bound to his animal heritage through biologically rooted impulses, has been 
able to create and maintain effective social orders geared to highly diverse 
institutions and value systems. For, while on the one hand the superego func- 
tions as a kind of brake upon the ego, on the other, it facilitates the positive 
relations of the individual to socially sanctioned ideals and even the creation 
of new values. Without this ontogenetically rooted and largely unconscious 
aspect of the personality structure of man it is difficult to explain a great many 
things in the operation of human society and culture. 

Going back once again to the seventeenth and eighteenth century thinkers 
who speculated about the nature of man and society we can well appreciate one 
of their major difficulties. They understood quite well the egotistical impulses 
of man, but they also had to account for a functioning social order. Hence they 
were driven to postulate certain innate moral qualities in man—whether good 
or bad. On the other hand, they had to invoke some form of “social contract” 
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to bring men together and governmental institutions with coercive powers 


to influence man from outside himself. Even today we are apt to get into diffi- mer 
culties if we only conceptualize the transmission of culture in terms of socially and 
acquired habits, or stress too much the outward coercive power of institutions resi 
as the mainstays of an effective social order. The concept of the superego as an ext 
intrinsic part of the psychobiological structure of man bridges the gap between wor 
the ‘‘inner’’ man, the social order and cultural tradition. reat 
That both the ego and the superego are structuralized in the socialization Cor 
process is now a general assumption. How this takes place would divert us into mot 
the comptications of the theory of personality genesis. But there is no doubt 
that both intrinsic and extrinsic symbolizations enter into this very intricate etc. 
process. Man could hardly have become an object to himself without the use biol 
of symbolic means, particularly in view of the fact that the ego has to be built psy 
up from a level of crude, unorganized needs and desires. This is what Freud pro 
implied when he wrote, “Where id was, there shall ego be.’’* To what extent sha 
we have ego development in animals below man is a question that needs further scal 
examination. If we assume a complete break from lower primate to man we The 
open another gap and another “‘mysiery.’’® Symbolization also enters into the whi 
concomitant devlopment of a superego in man. When Freud, referring to this oth 
facet of the personality structure says that the long dependence of children hig 
upon parents “leaves behind it a precipitate, which forms within his ego a say 
special agency in which this parental influence is prolonged,’’” he is, of course, doc 
speaking metaphorically. What is meant in a more literal sense is that by some hay 
central symbolic process in the organism attitudes, qualities or other aspects of fail 
the parents become represented in a parental “‘imago.”’ But as Freud himself per 
clearly points out this is only the beginning of superego structuralization in the pec 
individual. In time, he says, the superego “‘takes over contributions from later vie 
successors and substitutes of his parents, such as teachers, admired figures ing 
in public life, or high social ideals.’’'* ‘Takes over” implies identification with gra 
such personages and integration of their qualities or what they stand for into lea 
the personality through the operation of symbolic processes. And the further rol 
taking over of “high social ideals” points to the possibility of the development 
of a superego which transcends identifications with actual or ideal personalities, wh 
one that is identified with unmediated abstract ideals. sig) 


% Sigmund Freud, 1933, p. 112. gs 
‘6 O. H. Mowrer, 1946, pp. 321-322, is of the opinion that it is “desirable to speak of ego proc- 
esses rather than egos. By so doing one is in a much better position to set up operational criteria 
for determining the precise extent to which such processes may be said to be in operation in any mai 
given organism and at any given stage of development. My own understanding of what ego proc- con: 
esses are suggests that they are gradually elaborated both as the human child develops and as one grot 


ascends the phylogenetic scale.” 


1? Sigmund Freud, 1949, p. 16. '8 Tbid., p. 17. 
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I need not point out, I think, that in the early stages of the child’s develop- 
ment in every society conflicts arise between the impulses of the individual 
and the demands of parents or cultural surrogates.'® These conflicts have to be 
resolved. The significant human fact is that instead of these conflicts becoming 
externalized and resolved on that basis they may be resolved for better or for 
worse, by unconscious repression. That is to say, certain impulses may never 
reach ego-awareness because the symbolic representations of them are excluded. 
Consequently the individual cannot deal with them through any external 
mode of adjustment because he is unaware of such impulses. 

Thus, such processes as symbolization, identification, conflict, repression, 
etc., are some of the major mechanisms through which man becomes psycho- 
biologically structured in the socialization process. They are intrinsic to the 
psychodynamics of human adjustment. Indeed, they are far more characteristi: 
processes than learning which is, of course, a mode of adaptation not only 
shared with other primates, but with animals far lower on the phylogenetic 
scale. Consequently, there is nothing particularly human about learning per se. 
The ‘‘Law of Effect’? does not apply to man alone. What 7s unique is the role 
which symbolizat‘on plays in the learning process and the contingence of the 
other mechanisms we have mentioned upon it. All of these together permit a 
higher order of integration and flexibility in human behavior. As Mowrer 
says,”° “Living organisms which are unable to employ symbols versatilely are 
doomed to relative fixity of response, which, in the case of responses which 
have both remote and immediate consequences, is almost certain to result in a 
failure of ‘integration.’” It has also been pointed out that loss of flexibility in 
personal adjustment is one of the key problems in the psychopathological as- 
pects of human behavior.” Thus the transmission of culture, if realistically 
viewed, must be thought of not as the acquisition through a simple condition 
ing process, of habits or cultural traits as they appear in our descriptive ethno- 
graphic accounts, but as part of a very complicated and symbolically mediated 
learning process in which mechanisms like conflict and repression play their 
role in the total integrative structure that we call the human personality. 

Traditional terms like the “‘psychic unity” of man, or “human nature” 
which have been somewhat emptied of their original meaning become genuinely 
significant again if we mean a primate whose level of adjustment implies such 
processes and mechanisms. As Roheim once remarked, ‘‘The most basic of 


Cf. T. H. Huxley and Julian Huxley, Touchstone for Ethics, 1893-1943, 1947. Julian Huxley 
maintains (p. 4), “That man is inevitably (and alone among all organisms) subject to mental 
conflict as a normal factor in his life, and that the existence of this conflict is the necessary basis or 
ground on which conscience, the moral sense, and our systems of ethics grow and develop.” 

20 Mowrer and Ullman, op. cit., p. 81. 
*! For explicit references, see Mowrer and Ullman, o/. cif 
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all basic personalities is the one connected with the fact that we are all hu- 
man.” 

The generic psychobiological structure of man I have attempted to outline 
here is one that does not require any particular systems of extrinsic symboliza- 
tion as its medium. Just as biological structures once evolved in a rudimentary 
form possess potentialities for development and differentiation, so did the 
fundamental pattern of human psychological organization. Cultures could 
arise in which the significance of objects and events in the surrounding world, 
man’s relation to man and the potential range of personal experience could be 
given a different valence. Man’s world became one that was not simply given. 
It was constantly moulded by his interaction with it. Through the manner in 
which he represented it to himself it further became meaningful to him. But 
once a particular cultural system became established, a mode of life to which 
future generations had to adjust became perpetuated. The individual was 
forced to make his personal adjustment to life by means of the symbolic system 
provided by his society. But no culture frees the infant from the fundamental 
conflict arising from the biologically rooted impulses on the one hand, and the 
demands of parents or parent surrogates on the other, nor the need for some 
internal resolution of such conflicts. But the demands of the parents and the 
manner in which children are handled are not identical in all societies; hence 
the crucial importance of the socialization process in relation to the differential 
strains and stresses that account for the personality structure under one set of 
conditions as compared with another. What personality and culture studies 
have done is to demonstrate how important such differences are. When we 
have more knowledge of the range and variation in the human personality 
structure in relation to major provincial determinants we shall be able to state 
with more precision what is common to man everywhere. By that time we 
may be able to construct a better picture of the psychobiological structure of 
man as an evolving primate. 
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THE WEsTWARD MOVEMENT OF SOME PLAINS TRAITS* 
By ERNA GUNTHER 
N A period when the diffusion of culture traits, especially art styles, is 
often plotted over great discontinuous areas and with little regard for 
known chronology, the analysis of what may seem a very minute problem with- 
in time and space may throw significant light on basic problems of the larger 
questions most often considered. In analyzing the westward movement of 
some Plains culture traits into the Intermontane region in the century and a 
half between about 1750 and 1900, historical data can be fused with the results 
of modern field work to reveal some of the conditions under which items of 
Indian origin are accepted or rejected. Too often only articles of European 
trade are subject to such analyses. After acceptance of these Plains traits, 
their further development in the Intermontane region, where the impact of 
European culture followed closely upon the introduction of the new Eastern 
traits, gives precise and historically documented illustrations of cultural 
change. 

The utility of this laboratory can be sensed by no more than brief contact 
with any present-day gathering of Indians in eastern Washington or Oregon. 
The Plains character of their clothing is conspicuous, though one should per- 
haps speak of costume rather than clothing, for these clothes are worn only on 
gala occasions, especially when it is necessary for them to play the standardized 
role of Indians in the presence of whites. Each family has a stock of clothing 


from which members draw, frequently combining strange and incongruous 


items. The character of these costumes can be attributed to several causes: 


1. The late addition of this type of clothing to the culture of the area, a factor lead- 
o lack of tradition. 


Because all ethnographic field work in this region is recent, the historical 
depth attained by it does not go beyond, the general use of buckskin clothing, 
although many old informants speak of the tradition of bark clothing, as noted 
by Ray for the Sanpoil' and Teit for the Thompson.’ In order to document the 
westward movement of decorated buckskin clothing and some of the Plains 
traits associated with the horse, the accounts of early explorers and the paint- 
ings of 19th century artists can be used to extend the historical knowledge of 
these informants, since there is now enough ethnographic detail at hand in 
order to use such historical material to advantage. 

The field work was begun on the Colville Reservation of North Central 


* This paper was read at the International Congress of Americanists, New York, September, 
1949. 


' Ray, Verne F., 1932, p. 45. * Teit, James, 1900, p. 206. 
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Washington where today Sanpoil, Nespelem, Nez Perce and Spokane, all 
carelessly called “Colville,” live. From this reservation a fine collection of 
costume pictures was available,’ and through an analysis of the details of each 
dress, and its relation to the person wearing it, many interesting facts were 
revealed. The pictures were taken at a July 4th celebration when a small 
rodeo was combined with Indian dancing,a festival like similar occasions which, 
on a larger scale, are frequent in this region and at which many Indians, espe- 
cially Yakima, Umatilla and Nez Perce, spend part of each summer in costume. 
They appear in parades, do some dancing, usually a so-called war dance and 
a rabbit dance, and perhaps take part in a pageant. For such occasions tribal 
distinctions no longer seem necessary, nor does each person wear only his own 
possessions. 

The pictures of women’s clothing shown here display considerable variation 
in style, something that reflects their heterogeneity of origin. The taller of the 
two girls in Figure 1 is wearing a dress borrowed from the Flathead Reservation 
and is Blackfoot in general style. Before this dress was returned to its owner, 
the girl’s grandmother planned to copy it, a good instance of just the type of 
diffusion being discussed here. The cuffs, a modern addition to the women’s 
costume, are made of translucent beads in a large single-flower floral pattern, 
widely used in the Intermontane area on beaded bags. The second costume was 
made by a Yakima woman who lived on the Colville Reservation about twenty- 
five years ago, and was a great aunt of the wearer. In style this dress resembles 
the one worn by a Nez Perce girl (Figure 2), which was also obtained from the 
Flathead Reservation about 1936, modified, however, by her Nez Perce mother, 
who put in a new shoulder strip. 

Both these dresses show a few characteristics that might define local style. 
Most prominent are the diamond-shaped design at the neck and the graceful 
manner in which the main pattern falls away toward the sleeves. This diamond 
design is executed in beads in Figure 1 and is the tail of the deer in Figure 2. 
In the latter dress the downward sweep of the main pattern is not so apparent 
because it is solidly beaded. Just as the cuffs are a modern addition to women’s 
dress, so is the wrapping of the hair with fur, as in Figure 2. It is also to be 
noted that for the women, the wearing of a beaded headband, with or without 
a feather or two, is just as important in “making themselves look Indian” as 
the war bonnet is for the men. It is found everywhere in the west and has 
become a modern tradition. The girls in Figure 1 are wearing at least one 
thoroughly local item, their moccasins, which are in the style seen on all the 
reservations of eastern Washington and Oregon in everyday use. 

In contrast to these examples of a possible local style are pictures (not 


> The pictures reproduced here were taken by Mr. Kenneth S. Brown of Seattle and obtained 
by the writer through a grant from the University of Washington Research Fund. 
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shown here) of two costumes with solidly beaded yokes reminiscent of Sioux 
style. These however, are also made locally. Large designs in solid areas of bead 
work range from stars and crosses, geometric in character, to red roses and 
furled American flags, done in utmost realism. Dresses of these stylistic varie- 
ties are worn often by women of the same family, usually with no realization 
of the variety of their tribal origins. 

The heterogeneity of costume is even more apparent in the men’s costumes. 
The dancer in Figure 3 wears a borrowed bustle, a dog collar and a roach from 
the Plains. His beaded arm bands and cuffs are a traditional part of modern 
Plains costume, as is the decorated apron. The coyote skin hanging down his 
back may be an Intermontane item. The degree to which his body is left bare 
is rather exceptional, for most dancers today prefer to wear more clothing, 
both in the Plains and westward. In this respect Figure 4 is more typical. This 
man is wearing a cotton shirt and long drawers of cotton underwear, both 
modern additions to costume. Red underwear is often bought, though some- 
times it is dyed green and purple, and probably takes the place of the elaborate 
body painting which most modern dancers do not care to undertake. The wear- 
ing of all this clothing may also be due to white influence, which in the 19th 
century at least, frowned on “nakedness.” The decorated apron is Plains in 
type, as is the bone breast-plate. The man in Figure 4 wears a bustle like the 
one in Figure 3, and a similar coyote skin; he carries an eagle feather fan, 
something that is a Plains trait. The strings of sleigh bells on his legs are at 
present standard equipment for dancers from the general Plains area to the 
Kiowa and Apache of the Southwest. Another modern feature is the feather 
rosette on the forehead. This is made of bluejay and red flicker tail feathers, 
centered around the red jewel from an automobile license frame. Larger jewels 
are also sometimes used in the centers of dance bustles. A dancer may often 
wear many pairs of these rosettes, at the shoulders, elbows and knees. 

With these pictures as a point of departure, let us see by what contacts 
these styles could have come into the region, and in what historic sequence. 
The theory that they are recent stems from the repeated statement iu cthno- 
graphic accounts from the Intermontane region that women aboriginally 
wore skirts of sagebrush or willow bark, and that buckskin clothing, first worn 
only for gala occasions, later became more generally used. For the Sinkaietk 
or Southern Okanagan the extensive use of buckskin is dated at about 1790. 
The woman’s dress was painted with dots and decorated with short thongs, 
bone beads and some porcupine quill embroidery.‘ 

Ray reports the same for the Sanpoil and Nespelem® and throughout the 
Intermontane region the use of bark clothing is a fundamental trait that 
compares with the cedar bark skirt of the coast and the fringed skin skirt of 


* Cline, Walter, et al., 1938, p. 45. 6 Ray, Verne F., op. cit. 
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Northwestern California. In addition there seems to be everywhere a slight 
use of buckskin—simple dresses for women, shirts and leggings for men. 
Perhaps the older use of buckskin is best preserved in such cultures as the 
Thompson and Shuswap of the Fraser River, where a simple garment orna- 
mented with fringe and a little linear painting was characteristic. This fine 
line of red paint was often drawn on the garment directly back of the fringe, 
and is a feature found among the interior Athapascans as far north as the Kut- 
chin, and also among the Western Cree. That type of fine line is more elabo- 
rately done on an important historic piece, a woman’s dress collected by Lewis 
and Clark in 1804 at Fort Mandan on the occasion of a visit there by some 
Western Cree.® 

The decoration is very significant, for it probably represents a western 
style contemporaneous with the porcupine embroidery that preceded bead 
work in the central Plains. Another type of decoration that would seem to be 
old Intermontane is punctured skin work. It is mentioned by Teit for the Coeur 
d’Alene, Pend d’Oreille and neighboring tribes of Interior Salish, and is shown 
extremely well in one of the paintings of Paul Kane, an unpublished oil entitled 
‘“‘A Nez Perce” which is in the storage collection of the Royal Ontario Museum 
at Toronto. At the Washington State Museum there is a similar shirt from the 
Spokane. The only instance of such a shirt from a Plains group is a Blackfoot 
piece at the American Museum of Natural History where only two diagonal 
bands of puncturing occur. The holes are generally diamond shaped and the 
area around them is rubbed with red paint. 

These aboriginal traits have a north-south distribution and vary slightly 
from tribe to tribe. They were undisturbed until the end of the eighteenth 
century. Haines dates the arrival of the horse in eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton as around 1730, and traces its northward diffusion through the Shoshone, 
coming along the western side of the Rocky Mountains.’ In the section of the 
Intermontane area that concerns us here, the Nez Perce accepted the new 
cultural feature with the greatest avidity, and adapted it skillfully to their 
needs. They were accustomed to travel into the Plains, but the trips were 
restricted to war parties and buffalo hunts. They took one of two trails, either 
through Coeur d’Alene territory along the south end of the lake, crossing the 
head of St. Joseph’s river, or the famous Lolo trail. With the greater mobility 
afforded by the use of the horse, the Nez Perce trips were extended, while the 
quantity of goods that could be transported increased. 

The Crow along the Yellowstone River and the Hidatsa in Dakota received 
in this trade cakes of camas, dried berries, horn of Mountain sheep, as well as 
horn bowls and spoons made of it, flat bags of Indian hemp, eagle feathers, 
the famous Nez Perce bows, and dried salmon, packed in salmon skin.* The 


® This piece is on exhibition at the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 
’ Haines, Francis, 1938, p. 436. ® Haines, Francis, 1939, pp. 25-26, p. 142. 
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Nez Perce furthermore traded with the Chinook along the lower Columbia 
river at the Dalles, and brought dentalium and other shells into this trade. 
In return for these items they brought home pieces of clothing, parfleches, and 
designs and ideas for costumes to make on their return. Formerly the men and 
young boys who went on these expeditions eastward, which lasted several 
years, brought back few objects. These were probably limited to men’s regalia, 
bone breast plates, feather headdresses and dance bustles, items of interest 
to them, and things they made for themselves. The beaded clothing was all 
made by women, so that its diffusion to the west waited upon the presence of 
women at the center of its development. 

After the introduction of the horse, however, more women undoubtedly 
went on these trips, being primarily taken to dress buffalo meat, which could 
now be brought home in greater quantity. The presence of women also ac- 
counted for some new choices in trade materials that came west. For fine 
dresses and beautiful bead work they could not have had better examples to 
copy than the Crow. 

History also further explains why the Nez Perce had more affiliations with 
the Crow than with the Blackfoot in their Plains borrowing. The Blackfoot 
were all in Canada in 1720, and during the remainder of the century moved to 
the south and west.® In their movements they obtained guns from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company traders, but they still had no horses. The Nez Perce had horses 
earlier and, with the Crow, who were also moving westward, became traditional 
enemies of the Blackfoot, while they also shared the enmity of the Crow for 
the Sioux. 

These new cultural influences, resulting from an expanding Indian world, 
burst upon these people at almost the same time as the first contacts with 
white traders. The opening of the far west inland dates from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, much later than the maritime trade on the North- 
west Coast. 

In searching the historical material, the presence of the Nez Perce among 
the Plains tribes is noted frequently when no other tribe from the Intermontane 
region is mentioned. At the rendezvous of the fur brigades, especially in the 
1830’s, along the Green River, at Pierre’s Hole or at Fort Bonneville, this tribe 
is always mentioned. Just as the Chinook were the middle-men along the lower 
Columbia, so the Nez Perce seem to have been the traders in the east-west 
traffic. In 1831 the famous delegation of Nez Perce went to St. Louis to ask 
for missionaries, a request that finally brought Whitman and Spalding to the 
west. In connection with this journey there is an interesting historic document 
in the form of a Catlin painting. This artist painted the last survivor of the 
Nez Perce delegation at Fort Pierre, decked out in the complete Sioux costume 


® Ewers, John C., 1945, p. 9. 
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which had been given him by the Sioux at a feast they arranged in his honor. 
The ulterior motive was to win over the Nez Perce as allies against the Crow 
instead of having them aligned with the Crow. Catlin however, labels the 
picture as Nez Perce, with mention of the borrowed finery hidden deep in the 
text.!° 

All the traits mentioned here are tangible, objective ones. They are spectac- 
ular, and make the Intermontane people appear much more like the Plains 
than they really are. The war complex, military societies and the Sun Dance 
were never transferred. Some of these traits were adopted by the Basin tribes 
like the Shoshone and Ute, but the Nez Perce, Yakima, Spokane, Sanpoil and 
Nespelem seem to have been uninterested in them. Of these tribes there is a 
record only of the Nez Perce as a warrior group. Their alliances in the Plains 
were mentioned earlier, but in spite of their support of Plains allies and the 
able defense of their own territory against the encroachment of whites, they 
did not adopt, as far as we now know, any of the typical Plains attitudes to- 
ward war. Perhaps the war complex came too late in relation to white presence 
to be of any use, but it is also possible that these traits were not acceptable 
in an area where pacifism is an outstanding feature." The Sun Dance, which 
the Shoshone and Ute accepted, also made no headway here. On the other 
hand the showiness of Plains costume was not only welcome in an area where 
earlier indigenous clothing was simple and drab, but it gave these tribes late in 
the period of acculturation a way of expressing themselves as Indians in white 
surroundings, and thus created a feeling of ethnic unity. 

This generalized interest is an important factor in the present lack of em- 
phasis on local styles. Today it is almost impossible to distinguish a young 
man’s dancing costume from the Flathead to the Kiowa. Innovations are 
eagerly sought, and they spread rapidly. The large gatherings of Indians, 
like the Fairs, help in this diffusion. It is also interesting to note that from the 
days of the buffalo hunt to the period when there was an extended use of the 
automobile and an increased development of fairs and rodeos where Indians 
could congregate, there was relatively little contact between the Plains and 
the western areas. During this time the early Plains costume traits had an 
opportunity to develop locally. Now with the increase of modern travel, 
another great era of diffusion has begun. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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THAILAND—A LoosELy STRUCTURED SOCIAL SYSTEM 
By JOHN F. EMBREE 


HAILAND (Siam) lies in the heart of Indochina in the midst of a broad 

culture area which includes French Laos and Cambodia to the east and 
the Shan States of Burma to the west.' This region is made up of Thai speaking 
peoples who came down from the old kingdom of Nanchao in what is now 
Yunnan. Before that they appear to have been inhabitants of Szechwan. 
Dodd, for instance, presents some linguistic evidence for this.? But Credner 
holds a different view and thinks that they came into the Tali region of Yun- 
nan from the east.’ The present distribution of Thai speaking peoples in Szech- 
wan, Yunnan, and Kwangsi makes both theories plausible. Whichever may 
prove to be correct, the present Thai people of Indochina appear to have come 
into the southern area from Yunnan, spreading out into Thailand, northern 
Burma (Shan), and the upper valleys of Tonkin (Lao, Thai, and Tho). Both 
Dodd and Credner emphasize the fact that the Thai have always been wet 
rice cultivators and settlers in valleys and plains suitable for this type of 
economy. The basis of Credner’s theory that they came to Yunnan from the 
east is his view that the Thai are not only valley dwellers but tropical paddy 
cultivating valley dwellers. Thus the Thai are quite distinct historically and 
culturally from the mountain peoples of North Indochina such as the Yao, 
Meo, Lolo, and Wa. 

All students of Thai history are agreed on the northern origin of the present 
Thai people. They are also agreed on the historic influences of Hindu culture 
in the area as reflected in the themes from the Ramayana in drama and liter- 
ature, the form of dress (panung), and the Indian court terminology.‘ Another 
important Indian influence which seems to have come to the Thai via Burma 
when they were still in the North was Mahayana Buddhism and some Brah- 
manistic practices; later, about the sixth century, A.p., the Hinayana form of 
Buddhism became predominant.® 

Thai culture is markedly different from that of Vietnam (Annam), a 
region with long historic contact with China and under actual Chinese rule 


1 Studies of Thai culture are few. Useful material is to be found in Graham’s Siam, in Dodd’s 
The Tai Race, in Landon’s Siam in Transition (Ch. 8), and especially in Chandruang’s autobio 
graphical My Boyhood in Siam. A valuable old source is De la Loubére, A New Historical Relation 
of the Kingdom of Siam. The only anthropological analysis of Thai cultural materials is Thai 
Culture and Behavior by Ruth Benedict. The present paper is based on several trips to Thai- 
land, the first of which was in 1926 and the last in 1948. In 1947, the author was United States 
cultural officer in Bangkok and later in Saigon, French Indochina. 

2 Dodd, 1923. 3 Credner, 1935. 

* Coedés, 1944; Landon, 1949; Wales, 1937. 

5 Landon, 1949, pp. 100 et seq. 
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for many centuries. The religion of Vietnam is a combination of Taoism and 
Mahayana Buddhism, with rituals similar to those of China; family relation- 
ships and rituals are Confucianist.* Thus despite their northern origin, the 
Thai draw much of their cultural heritage in religion, literature, and art from 
India, while the Vietnamese heritage is drawn from China. 

Thai culture is also markedly different from the Islamic Malayan culture 
to the south in the Peninsula and in Indonesia. Both share Indian influences, 
but the dominant religions in the two areas—Hinayana and Islam—are differ- 
ent, and so are many other aspects of their culture. For example, the Thai are 
a land-bound people in contrast to the seafaring Malays; and the Thai mode 
of dress differs from that found in Indonesia. 

At the same time, despite these important cultural diversities, there are 
severai culture traits which Thailand shares in common with the whole South- 
east Asiatic area: wet rice agriculture as a basis of subsistence,’ “roasting” 
of the mother just after childbirth,® chewing of betel and blackening of the 
teeth,® playing of kickball,’® and the piston bellows." 

It is within this cultural context that some observations on certain char- 
acteristics of Thai culture are to be made, especially those which concern the 
question of relative integration of a culture in terms of a loosely as against a 
closely woven social structure; loosely integrated here signifying a culture in 
which considerable variation of individual behavior is sanctioned. Some of 
these traits may be shared to some extent by peoples of neighboring cultures, 
but for the most part they are characteristics which mark off Thailand and the 
culture area to which it belongs from the type of culture represented by 
Vietnam in Indochina or Japan to the northeast. These last, of course, differ 
from each other, but both contrast with Thai culture in having more tightly 
woven cultures—that is, cultures whose patterns are clearly marked and which 
emphasize the importance of observing reciprocal rights and duties in various 
situations to a greater degree than is to be found among the Thai. 

The first characteristic of Thai culture to strike an observer from the West, 
or from Japan or Vietnam, is the individualistic behavior of the people. The 
longer one resides in Thailand the more one is struck by the almost determined 
lack of regularity, discipline, and regimentation in Thai life. In contrast to 
Japan, Thailand lacks neatness and discipline; in contrast to Americans, the 
Thai lack respect for administrative regularity and have no industrial time 
sense. 

When two or three Thai walk along the road together there is no attempt 
to keep in step or to swing the arms in rhythm. On the contrary, each individual 
® Brodrick, 1942. 7 Adams, 1948. 8 Cole, 1945. 
® Huard, 1939, 1948. 10 Embree, 1948; Kaudern, 1929. 4 Cole, 1945. 
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walks along as if he were alone.” This is a trait common enough in nonliterate 
societies and also in rural India, but it is in marked contrast to cultures such 
as the Western European, American, or Japanese. Regimented walking to- 
gether, with clock time consciousness of minutes and hours and their signifi- 
cance in Western culture have been discussed for Western Europe by Lewis 
Munford in his Technics and Civilization.“ Walking in step is no mere cultural 
curiosity, but is an important index toa whole way of life which stresses regu- 
larity of behavior of the “keep in line” and “be on time” variety. Certainly in 
Thailand, individualism in walking is associated with a number of other traits 
which may well be more than mere coincidences. The Thai have often gone to 
war against their neighbors in Burma and Cambodia, but until the 1920’s 
they never developed a regular standing army of any size. Indeed, at one time 
the king had guards of Japanese, French and Portuguese soldiers,“ who, 
however, were as much for maintaining the balance of power vis 4 vis European 
countries as they were for the conduct of organized warfare. Not only is the 
military tradition weak, but Thai peasants, when drafted into military service, 
show little aptitude for the life of a soldier. They do not care for its discipline, 
and they show a marked reluctance to go into battle.” 

Individualistic behavior is found in other aspects of Thai life. In the family, 
the father is putative head, and children are supposed to obey their parents. 
But in practice, there is none of the strong sense of duty and obligation to 
parents which is so characteristic, in diverse ways, of Vietnam, China, and 
Japan. Even the family precepts in this regard are milder, since the Thai 
follow the Buddhist rather than the Confucian rules. Chandruang, for example, 
quotes the following Buddhist rules of family obligations: 

These are the duties of parents to their children: giving food, clothing, and shelter, 
forbidding wrongdoing, encouraging right conduct, giving education, assisting them 
in matrimony, and transferring properties to them in good time. 

The duties of children toward their parents are: taking care of them when they are 
old, helping them in their work, keeping the good name of the family, obedience, trust- 
worthiness, using their properties sensibly, and remembering them after their death." 


It is notable that these rules include duties of parents to children as well as of 
children to parents. Also, it is the mother who transmits these teachings to her 
children, not the father. She transmits them as sage advice rather than as 
mandatory obligations. 


!2 While two friends do not walk in step they do maintain psychic contact by holding hands 
or by one holding a finger or two of the other. This is a common action among young men as 
well as young women, but not, traditionally, of a young man and a young woman. 

'’ Mumford, 1934, e.g., pp. 90-91. 4 Hutchinson, 1940, p. 34; Prabha, 1949. 

'* Thompson, 1941, p. 296. ® Chandruang, 1940, pp. 141-142. 
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By contrast the Chinese system of filial piety emphasizes strongly the 
masculine side of the family and the duties of children to parents, especially 
to the father, and of wife to husband. There is a strong emphasis on a clear- 
cut system of reciprocal rights and duties which all proper people should follow. 
“Tn practice . . . hsiao (filial piety) is demanded of children toward all the mem- 
bers of the parental generation and above; and ¢i (respectful obedience) must 
be shown by young people toward any older person in their own generation.’”!” 

The father is head of the family and inheritance is through him. Various 
members of the family are expected to respect his word. If the father dies, 
the eldest son is supposed to look after his mother and siblings. For example, 
Chandruang writes, “Father, as the eldest son, was obligated to look after his 
mother and his younger brother and sister.’””’ He wanted, however, to go to 
Bangkok for further education, and so, “he consulted with his mother on the 
idea. .. . She naturally refused, for she needed him to work on the farm.’”® 
Nonetheless, he left for the city. Later he revisited her, and when he begged 
her forgiveness, she gave it. This kind of loose obligation and adjustment of 
family relations to the desires of individuals in it is not uncommon. In another 
family with which first hand contact was had in Bangkok, the father, a govern- 
mental official, had left his family to marry another woman and the first 
wife looked after the children. One of her sons, also married, left Bangkok for 
political reasons and left his small son with the grandmother. The man, in 
his place of exile, married another woman. When informed of this development 
the mother and sisters were interested but not surprised; and one sister re- 
marked, ‘‘He always liked to have a lot of women around him.” 

The point here once more is that the structure of the family is a loose one, 
and while obligations are recognized, they are not allowed to burden one un- 
duly. Such as are sanctioned are observed freely by the individual—he acts 
of his own will, not as a result of social pressure. 

Thus, again, Chandruang’s father took a second wife, Rieu, a girl not too 
well educated and one who had a difficult time in her relations with the other 
women of the household. Later, Rieu went away to Bangkok for her heaith, 
and after a time fell in love with someone there. Before she remarried, she 
asked Chandruang’s father’s permission, which he gave. ‘Father felt sorry for 
her and gave her a few hundred ticals to start a new life with her new hus- 
band.’’!® He was under no social pressure to do this, but he “felt sorry for her.” 
Similarly, the political exile, while under no obligation to keep in touch with 
his mother in Bangkok, did so when opportunity offered because he wanted to. 

By contrast, if some individual—often a woman—wishes to be uncoopera- 
tive with other members of her family, she can become very difficult. Rieu 
suffered, not from the first wife’s jealousy, but from the venom of her mother. 


17 Titiev and Tien, 1947, pp. 261-262 (Emphasis supplied). 
18 Chandruang, 1940, p. 16. 19 Chandruang, 1940, p. 180. 
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Prince Chakrabongse, when he brought home a Russian wife, faced opposition 
from his mother, who upbraided her son and so made his bride’s position a 
difficult one.*® She should have received her daughter-in-law on arrival by 
social tradition; but as a woman she did not wish to, and there was an end to 
it. A year later, however, she softened and did receive the foreign daughter-in- 
law. 

Where social structure is “close” —that is, where the behavior of the people 
conforms closely to the formal social patterns of human relations, as inJapan— 
it is difficult for an individual to deviate, and reciprocal rights and duties are 
clearly marked and carried out. Under such conditions, a foreign bride may not 
be approved, but once she becomes a member of the family, then the forms 
at least will be observed. The mother would receive her even though it hurt 
to do so. In Siamese society it is relatively easy to achieve a fail accompli by 
doing something not approved by other membets of the group. But in so doing 
one does not necessarily achieve the acceptance of the others. The “accom- 
plished fact’”’ does not accomplish much. 

The local group in Japan, the hamlet, has a clearcut social unity with spe- 
cial ceremonies for entry and exit and a whole series of rights and obligations 
for its members. Each man must sooner or later assume the responsibility of 
being the representative of the local group, each must assist on occasions of 
hamlet cooperation such as road building or funeral preparations. In Thailand 
the hamlet also has its own identity and the members also have rights and 
duties, but they are less clearly defined and less strictly enforced. Exchange 
systems are less clear cut. Thus in Thailand, with its mobility of population 
and lack of emphasis on long term obligations, we do not find the financial 
credit associations (ko) which extend over twenty years or so in a Japanese 
farm community. But they are found in China and Vietnam, areas in which we 
find societies similar to Japan in the sense here used.”! 

The difference in closeness and looseness of cultural pattern as between 
Thailand and such a culture as the Japanese may also be seen in games of 
poem exchange. In Japan a well known “social’’game involves knowing by 
veart a hundred classical poems, so that when two lines are recited by one 
contestant the other can complete the poem with the remaining lines. In rural 
Japan the folk poetry is less likely to take a contest form and there is some 
improvisation, but by and large the texts are remarkably standard in any 
given region.” In Thailand also there are poetic contests, but here, while there 
is a general plot to which any given series of rhymes must conform, there is 
much room for improvisation and direction of the story to suit the occasion.” 
Both societies have poem contests, but one is bound by tight formal rules 

2° Chula, 1943, p. 16. 


21 Embree, 1939, pp. 138-151; Fei, 1939, pp. 267-274; Vinh, 1931. 
Embree, 1949. Bidyalankarana, 1926. 
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while the other stresses individual variation within broad boundaries of rhyme 
and plot. 

Still another manifestation of the Thai way is found in cabaret life. In 
Singapore the Chinese have organized cabarets so that there is no dancing 
with the taxi dance-girls without tickets, and the whole procedure is well 
organized to give a steady financial profit to the management. Bangkok also 
has cabarets—but no manager has succeeded in running one Singapore style. 
Each girl comes or does not come on a given night as she pleases; she may or 
may not require a guest to buy a dance ticket; and if she goes home with him 
afterward she may or may not be mercenary about it, depending on how she 
feels. A man from Singapore with some experience in cabaret management 
commented unfavorably to me on the casual way in which these things are 
done in Bangkok. Cabarets are, of course, an innovation in Bangkok from 
the West, but the permissive behavior pattern of managers and the individual 
behavior of the girls are characteristically Thai. Even if the manager is 
Chinese or European he finds it necessary to adjust his management to the 
Thai way. 

This ‘‘unreliability,’”’ as Westerners are likely to call it, does not reflect 
naiveté. One evidence of this is that in the average business deal it is the for- 
eigner—not the Thai—who loses his money. And on a national scale, Thailand 
by a combination of good luck and clever diplomacy, managed to retain her 
political independence when all the small countries around her succumbed to 
European colonial control. The good fortune was the Franco-British rivalry 
in Southeast Asia which made of Thailand a “buffer” state between British 
Burma and French Indochina. But of itself this could not have saved the 
independence of the nation. What saved it was the diplomatic skill of the Thai 
—a kind of delay and doubletalk which doubtless irritated more than one 
foreign diplomat, but which succeeded in preventing them from ever joining 
forces to carve up the country. In this regard Thailand has been more suc- 
cessful than any African country or than such a “buffer” state as Poland. 

In her diplomacy Thailand succeeds in exploiting her cultural differences 
from the West. While never so adamant in her resistance to some Western 
demand as to force a showdown fight and sure defeat, what the Thai govern- 
mental official does is first to smile and if this is not sufficient to disarm the 
unwelcome stranger he also says, smilingly, ‘Yes, I’ll see.’ In the weeks, 
months, or years of “‘seeing’”’ how the foreigner’s wish can be implemented, 
some new factor usually enters the picture either to make the foreigner change 
his mind or to give the Thai government some opportunity backed by outside 
strength to give a negative reply. 

To tell a lie successfully, to dupe someone else, is praiseworthy in Thai 
culture—a tradition that, no doubt, has not been without utility to the nation 
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in its foreign relations. It is not so praiseworthy to have one’s lie discovered, 
however, and one so discovered invites any punishment he may receive. There 
are many sayings bearing on the point, and many of the popular stories col- 
lected by Le May reflect an admiration for the man or woman who can suc- 
cessfully deceive another. It is shameful to be caught, but clever to succeed; 
and the moral of many of the stories and sayings is that one should always be 
wary.” 

A good liar, of course, requires a cool temperament, and the Thai accord 
considerable respect to this. There is a special term, choei, to refer to a cool 
temperament; Landon has described this in his Siam in Transition: 

The word is seldom applied in a derogatory manner unless used by a foreigner v ho 
is trying to break down lassitude and indifference. Siamese regard it as complimentary 
and the attitude it expresses as a virtue. It means the ability to take life as it comes 
without excitement. He who meets the crises of life with cool mien is “choei.” A certain 
girl, who held a prominent position and who, when caught in adultery and theft and 
stood to lose both good name and position, met the situation with a coolness that was 
most astonishing, was described by Siamese as undeniably “‘choei.”” The term implies 
coolness of attitude toward work, responsibility, or trouble. 


A former government official of cabinet rank expressed the belief that 
political parties are not likely to succeed in Thailand because the people are 
too individualistic and do not like to work in organizations. In contrast to the 
Japanese the Thai do not allow an obligation of loyalty to a chief to take pre- 
cedence over other considerations. Thus one may often see a man prominent 
in one political group today join forces with the leader of a different group 
tomorrow if circumstances warrant. Several of Premier Phibun’s opponents of 
1947 were his political allies in 1948. 

Together with Thai individualistic behavior within a loosely integrated 
social structure is an attitude of minding one’s own business when it comes 
to matters of action. A thief can steal from a man’s house and not be stopped 
unless the owner himself raises the alarm. A man may assault someone in 
full view of onlookers, who will make no move to interfere. This is another 
sharp contrast to traditional Japanese culture where personal property—at 
least before 1945——was usually remarkably safe, and house keys the exception. 
A thief or assaulter would soon be caught and subdued by neighbors or by- 
standers if observed. 

An important fact in Thai life is the utter insecurity of physical property. 
This applies not only to a piece of clothing laid out to dry, but even to temple 

*4 LeMay, 1930. There are several tales in this collection which reflect this pointof view—for 
example, “The Snare,” “The Glass Stopper,” and “The Love Lesson.” Buddhist morality, how- 


ever, condemns the lie, and schoolteachers stress the virtue of not telling one. 
% Landon, 1939, p. 148. 
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property. Every temple altar must be locked up when no priests are present. Rack 
In Bangkok all frame houses are supplied either with shutters, which are any | 
locked at night, or with iron bars on the windows. The more well-to-do have 


Hov 

their property surrounded by a wall provided with a lockable gate. This ever- min 

‘ 

present danger of house-breaking and theft, which is no new thing in urban plie 
Thai life, means that nothing of any value can ever be left unlocked. At 

conf 


Chulalongkorn University library, for instance, all books are kept in locked ‘ 
bookshelves. Such a situation requires a constant alertness on the part of even 


the small property owner. It does not encourage either neighborly trust or a “re 
sluggish mind. led 
At the local group level, while the people live by wet rice agriculture, there 180° 
seems to be a less closely woven pattern of cooperative organization for accom- ya 
plishing agricultural labor as compared with, say, Japanese society. In con- mes 
sidering this, and perhaps the family structure, too, it must be borne in mind = 
that the number of people per square mile is not nearly so great in agricultural wis 
Thailand as it is in agricultural Japan or Vietnam. Dense population may en- ritu 
force more carefully laid out modes of interpersonal conduct. Group pressures 
and set patterns of behavior become more important for harmonious group life I 
where many men live in little space. peri 
The lack of the intense insular patriotism among the Thai, which is so cael 
characteristic of the Japanese islanders, affords another contrast. Thai as a ete 
rule are not ethnocentric; they are not anxious to prove to themselves and to coal 
others that they and their country are superior. At the same time there does liver 
exist pride of race. The reaction of Prince Chakrabongse’s mother to his mar- arra 
riage with a Russian girl, already mentioned, was an example of this. Premier | disc 
Phibun has gained some of his popularity by means of antiforeign pronounce- | afte 
ments. He also, like some Japanese political leaders, tried to reform Thai cus- the 
toms, to “modernize” them. Yet though this resembles some of the Japanese 
reactions to Western cultural influence, the phenomenon is much less general seeds 
in Thailand. When Thai intellectuals criticize Phibun, they scorn his attempts nek 
to “make us civilized.”” Such people assume that they are civilized and that spe 
striving to imitate Western custom too seriously is rather to be ridiculed. aoe 
The class structure of Thailand in the days of the absolute monarchy pro- puy 
vided for the situation created by the custom of extensive royal polygyny con 
by a rule that each succeeding generation lost rank until by the fifth genera- of 1 
tion, the descendents of royalty ranked as common people. Formally the sys- as 


tem was a neat one as follows: R 


The sons and daughters of the king and of the queens are born with the title Somdet 
Chao Fa while those of the king and of ladies who are not queens are Phra Ong Chao. bef 
The children of Chao Fa and Phra Ong Chao are Mom-Chao, their children being Mom 
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Racha Wongs, and the next generation Mom Luang and the next are without title of 
any sort. 


However, it was always possible for the king to confer titles on men of ability 
or favor, and so raise them in rank. The declining descent rule, in turn, ap- 
plied to their children, but in this case, too, could always be counteracted by 
conferred rank. 

Succession to the throne was through a younger brother, or the eldest son 
of one of the queens—rules not so strict but that various aspirants to the throne 
felt free to make personal bids for power. This uncertainty of succession often 
led to extensive assassinations. For example, when King Budayot Fa died in 
1809 his son, “fearing, or feigning to dread, conspiracies against him, put to 
death one hundred and seventeen Siamese nobles, among whom were several 
generals who had fought at his father’s side against the Burmans.’”? 

The lack of interest in exact procedures was dramatically demonstrated 
when King Chulalongkorn died and no one seemed to know in detail the proper 
ritual procedures. 

Preparations were then hurriedly begun for the bathing ceremony which is always 
performed as soon as possible after death; and after that for the conveyance of the 
body to the Grand Palace for the lying-in-state. But now difficulties arose. The cere- 
monies to be observed were all laid down by ancient tradition but no one could be found 
who remembered them. It was 42 years since a King of Siam had died. No preparations 
could be made beforehand, for to have discussed the funeral rites while the King still 
lived would have been regarded as treason. The details of the procession had also to be 
arranged. So the archives were searched, old documents consulted; there were endless 
discussions. It all meant delay, with the result that what should have happened in the 
afternoon did not begin till well after sunset. It was seven o’clock and quite dark before 
the bathing ceremony was over.”8 


In modern Thailand the school system is, as in Japan, a national one, with 
teachers appointed and curricula fixed by the state. In the schools themselves 
teachers and students wear uniforms and the children are expected to re- 
spect teachers, but there is none of the stiff formality in the Thai classroom 
comparable to that in Japan. The teacher may speak quite informally and the 
pupils are under no compulsion to sit at attention. And while the total sys- 
tem is state run, many schools operate largely on their own initiative for lack 
of properly qualified teachers from normal schools and for lack of sufficient 
text books and school equipment. This is another example of how two struc- 


* Graham, 1912, p. 216. 

27 Mouhot, 1864, vol. 1, p. 92. Further evidence of the looseness of the rules of succession is to 
be found in Kaempfer, 1906 (writing in the 17th century), p. 36 and Chula, 1943, p. 16. 

28 Smith, 1947, p. 120. 
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tures, similar on paper, are quite different in operation, the one (the Japanese) 
being closely knit, the other (the Thai) loosely woven. 

Neatness as a cultural trait seems to be related to the closeness of a social 
structure. For example, the neatness so stressed in a Japanese household is 
notably absent in the Thai home. In a royal household, Smith noted, ‘‘The 
other rooms in the house where the family lived were clean but never tidy,’ 
a statement equally true of ordinary Thai homes today. Even in dress the 
Thai are individual, or rather ununiform. A less regular form of dress than 
the loosely draped panung would be difficult to find. Officials now wear Western 
style uniforms, but their garments are seldom very neat. 

There are some other characteristics of Thai society which may well be 
associated with the individualistic behavior of the people and the loose inte- 
gration of the society. One of these is the attitude of people toward work. 

In Japan, as in puritan New England, work is regarded as a virtue, and an 
easy life of self-indulgence is considered wrong. In China hard work is the 
rule but, according to Hsii, it is not of itself a virtue—indeed, the wealthy 
man’s son is expected not to work as a sign that the father is rich.*° The Viet- 
namese are a hard-working people and put a considerable premium on this 
trait. For the poor, physical labor is a necessity, but with the wealthy, white- 
collar tasks in government or as scholars are prestige-giving—and a Viet- 
namese is willing to work long and hard and deny himself many pleasures in 
order to achieve a name in the administrative or scholarly world. This is not 
the point of view of the Thai. Work is not regarded as good in itself. There is, 
on the contrary, a good deal of attention paid to things which give enjoyment. 
Pleasure is often considered a good thing per se. 


A word that indicates an important part of the Siamese character is the word 
‘snuk.” In its simplest aspects it means “fun-loving” or “pleasure-loving.”” The word 
also means a “deep interest in something, momentarily, to the exclusion of all else.” 
The Siamese are a pleasure-loving people, as is shown by their ready laughter. The 
people they like are those who can make them laugh and feel happy. Siamese have re- 
marked that they respect those who make them laugh. They enjoy a show, a dance, a 
game, a trip to some near or distant point. To travel is definitely “snuk.” The idea 
of “‘snuk” carries even into religion. A group of Siamese attended a Christian Church 
service for the first time. They remarked, after leaving the church, that the service was 
not “snuk” and that they would not come again. When they were asked if Buddhism 
was “snuk,” they said that it was. Their religion not only provided a method of wor- 
ship, but also a system for satisfying the social needs of the group. The temple is the 
focal point of the community, the centre around which revolve the religious rites, the 
picnics, the plays, and the other amusements of the people. The religious year has days 
for boat racing, sports, games, trips to holy places, shadow shows, and festive parades. 
So even relig'on becomes “‘snuk.’”*! 


‘ 


2° Smith, 1947, p. 121. (Writing as of the late 19th century.) 
3° Hsii, 1948, p. 274. 31 Landon, 1939, p. 143. 
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Related to this point of view is the problem of the Thai student abroad. 
The Chinese and Japanese drive for learning is not a Siamese characteristic. 
There is, however, a prestige associated with study in Europe or the United 
States; and then, travel is pleasurable. A reflection of these factors is that 
many Thai are not so much interested in going abroad for the love of learning, 
but rather in order to visit some well known American or British institution. 
It is more important to have attended Oxford, or Yale, or Princeton, even if one 
does not take a degree, than it is to have graduated from some smaller or less 
well-known college. 

Thai students, when they return home after a period of years abroad, find 
it difficult to readjust to Thai life. They are not content with some lowly 
office job or teaching post, but feel they must head a department or a labora- 
tory, and if not, that their talents are wasted. The net result is that many 
of these returned students enter politics or try to manage an import-export 
company or, better still, obtain a government ‘appointment overseas. Thus 
the returned Thai student often does not join the lower ranks of a body of other 
Thai scholars and scientists and so build up a strong university or research 
center. Each man rather tries somehow to exploit the prestige value of his 
foreign residence so as to obtain a pleasant past. The net result is that there 
is no well-manned Thai university or scientific center in the country today, 
despite the generations of Thai who have studied at the world’s best univer- 
sities. 

Such evidence as has been given from Thailand, when contrasted with that 
of Japan or Vietman, would indicate that there is considerable variation in 
the rigidity of the structures of different societies even when these structures 
at certain points bear surface similarities as, for instance, in family organiza- 
tion or the school system. The permissiveness of individual behavioral varia- 
tion in the culture does not mean that the society is poorly integrated. On the 
contrary, the loose integration is a functional one, allowing not only variation 
in individual behavior but also in national behavior. It has a survival value 
which may well go back to the early days of extensive Thai migrations and 
which has served the nation well to this day. In such a society the processes 
of acculturation may produce fewer dysfunctional social situations than those 
which have occurred in, say, Vietnam society—that is, a loosely integrated 
structure such as the Thai may adjust to external cultural influences with less 
drastic overall changes than a more rigid structure such as the Japanese or 
Vietnamese. Both types may adjust “successfully” in the sense of retaining 
their basic cultural values, but the adjustments are of different forms, and 
probably the Thai type of adjustment causes less nervous strain on the people 
involved than does the Japanese. Thus, in a broad sense, the loose integration 
does serve a social function. However, it should be remarked that there seems 
to be little if any relation between closeness or looseness of social integration 
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and any immediate social or psychological ‘‘needs” of a people. Whether or Moun 
not this is true, studies of the differences of behavior in different cultures with 2: 
similar social structures should be made to test a number of current assump- Mumr 
tions in the social sciences—e.g., that social structures are neatly adjusted to s va 
individual and social “needs,”’ and that similar social systems create similar <a. 
culturally determined types of behavior. Trrrev 
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LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL PATTERN 
By GLADYS A. REICHARD 


T HAS often been pointed out that language should be a means to a better 

understanding of culture. Students of unwritten languages usually treat 
such suggestions in a general or theoretical way; examples may be given, but 
few detailed studies have been made.' Linguists are interested in the analysis 
of language rather than in ethnology. Probably because there is so much to do 
the recent study of language, in America at least, has emphasized phonetics 
and phonemics, and to a smaller degree, morphology. The study of vocabulary, 
usage, and semantics has hardly begun; in fact, it is sometimes said to be sci- 
entifically impossible. 

Dictionaries of American Indian languages are often mere stem lists with 
few full-word entries by way of example, and they have almost no treatment 
of idiom whatsoever. Indeed, one is led to the impression that in these lan- 
guages there is no nuance. Another criticism of lexicons and word lists is the 
entry of various stems under a single English (French, or Latin) word as if 
there were no synonyms, or as if synonyms have identical meanings. For ex- 
ample, in Coeur d’Alene, a Salish language of northern Idaho, -me@n and -min 
may be recorded under “rub,” whereas the first means “rub,”’ the second, 
“smear” (cause rubbing); -gwun ‘“‘be blue’ may not be distinguished from 
-quin “make, color, dye blue.’”” In examples of this kind the difference in the 
vowels is sometimes considered so slight as to be an individual variation in 
pronunciation, a matter of “alternations.”’ Early comparisons of meager Salish 
vocabularies led to the conclusion that there were vowel changes from one 
language to another. When, however, a fuller vocabulary was available and 
the effects of accent, meaning and usage were ascertained, it was demon- 
strated that some stems are differentiated by vowels each having a special 


' Cp. Hoijer, 1948; Sapir, 1912; Silva-Fuenzalida, 1949. 

* The following explain the written Coeur d’Alene sounds which differ from English: z ap- 
proximately a in English ‘‘pan’’; gw velar labialized stop. The following are used for Navaho: 
lengthened vowel is indicated by a superior dot (:) after the vowel, nasalization by a cedilla un- 
der the vowel (a), relatively high tone by an acute accent over the vowel or n (4, vi); falling tone 
by a circumflex (@), rising tone by a reverse circumflex (a@). When a vowel or syllabic » is unmarked 
it has a neutral tone. 

The consonants are: stops b, d, g, k; glottalized stops 2, #, 8; nasal continuants m, n; alveolar 
sibilants s voiceless, z voiced; alveolar affricates és voiceless, dz voiced, ts’ glottalized; blade alveolar 
sibilants ¢ voiceless (sh in ‘‘ship’’); j voiced (j as in French ‘‘je”); blade alveolar affricates fc voice- 
less (ch as in “‘church”); dj voiced (j as in ‘“‘judge’’), tc’ glottalized; laterals ? voiceless alveolar, / 
voiced; lateral affricates # voiceless, di voiced, #’ glottalized; y unrounded front palatal semi- 
vowel; x back-palatal voiceless continuant (ch of German ‘‘ich”), corresponding back-palatal 
voiced continuant; / aspiration. The continuants m, m, and y may be glottalized to m’, n’, y’; k, x, 
y may be labialized as kw, xw, yw. 
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meaning.’ Such a study determines phonetic laws, but the results are very dif- 
ferent from those previously derived from small and random samples. 

Another fault of lexicons, more easily corrected, is the habit of listing under 
the same translation several stems of entirely different composition. For 
instance, numerous Navaho stems are listed with the meaning “‘cut,” whereas 
one means “‘cut with blade,” another ‘‘cut with shears,” still another “‘cut 
across,’’ and others, “‘cut diagonally,” “‘cut one strand,” “cut several strands,” 
“cut with ax,” “sever by pounding,” and the like.‘ The simple and incomplete 
vocabularies of American Indian languages are far from adequate for 
ethnological work because the simplest semantic problems have not been 
realized, even in defining basic stems with quite tangible meanings. 

Despite the recent interest of cultural anthropologists in behavior, emo- 
tions, and their effects on personality, linguists have made few, if any, contri- 
butions to such psychological problems. To judge by the results of linguistic 
studies one might easily conclude that primitive peoples have no expressions 
for emotional states, even that the linguists accept the outdated theory that 
holds natives incapable of formulating abstractions in words. The assumption 
is based primarily on the reticence of linguists, on a hesitancy (or a fear?) of 
attacking the problem. Ethnologists, especially those who deal with social and 
religious ideas, know, of course, that primitive people have concepts so ab- 
stract that definitions in our terms are difficult. Interpretations are not, how- 
ever, impossible because they are puzzling, but they cannot be made with 
purely linguistic or ethnological techniques; the two must be combined. This 
paper aims to point out the value of coordinating the two approaches. 


* * 


The belief in world harmony is a concept that has been accepted by eth- 
nologists as basic to the Southwest ever since the first descriptions of pueblo 
and Navaho religions were published. Ritual has for its primary purpose the 
cultivation of harmony between persons and the universe. One Navaho word, 
xéjént, has become a part of ethnological, even to some extent, of literary ver- 
nacular, having been popularized by such writers as Washington Matthews, 
Natalie Curtis, and others.5 The common translation is ““beauty,”’ which Las 
been explained as including all that man finds desirable—goodness, good 
health, good will, good fortune, comfort, blessing, satisfaction, well-being, 
happiness. This list of English words may easily create a sense of frustration 
in the linguist. If, however, instead of accepting his discouragement, he persists 


3 Boas and Haeberlin, 1927; Reichard, 1945. 

‘ For instance, cp. Reichard, 1939, pp. 96, 98, 100 and 1949, p. 69; Young, and Morgan, 1943, 
pp. 87, 177, or Giorda, 1877-79, Vol. 1, p. 560, Vol. 11, p. 83. 

5 Curtis, 1907, pp. 372-373; Matthews, 1897, pp. 258 ff.; Reichard, 1950, pp. 318-319. 
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with linguistic as well as ethnological implements, he may attain a reasonable 
degree of illumination, as the words herein discussed will demonstrate. 

A study of religious procedure, much of which is verbalized in prayers, re- 
veals two expressions of ideals: xéjéné ‘that harmony which man can hope to 
attain,” and sq’q na-ydi “the ultimate conceivable harmony.” If the latter 
were used for “God,” the Navaho would come nearer to understanding what 
many Christians mean by the word.® sq’q may be discussed and interpreted; a 
matter of vocabulary, it cannot be analyzed. na‘ydi simply means “‘one person 
moves about.”’ We shall see, however, that xéjéni is only one of several words 
derived from a common stem with various abstract connotations. 

It seems obvious that a discussion of religion, leading to a consideration of 
“God,” would further include a discussion of “love,” since the Sunday school 
motto “God is love” is one of the first principles to be explained. An ethnolo- 
gist, however, who tries to learn rather than to teach, comes to the analysis of 
love more naively in a study of acculturation, as will be shown. The main rea- 
son is that the various aspects of love are assumed by the Navaho as a part of 
harmony, and though they are basic, the words themselves and their quan- 
titative significance do not enter into descriptions of dogma and ritual overtly 
as do words like xé6jéné and sq’q na‘ydi. 

If emphasis is laid on “goodness, the good,” it seems reasonable to expect 
that there is a concept of its opposite, “evil,” and in Navaho religion the ex- 


pectation is realized. Another definition of «é6jéni may be “‘strength, courage, 
power”; its opposite is xéyé’ “‘weak, baffled, feeble, dwindling, uncertain, 
frightened, shocked, lazy, awful, dreadful; waning strength, confusion, be- 
wilderment, frustration, lack of will power, evil.’”’? The word is used of a drib- 
bling stream of water gradually lessening in volume, and it is formulaic of evil 
when used by Dark Thunder to undo all that his rival Winter Thunder has 
been at great pains to accomplish by his formula xéjéni, ‘‘may there be har- 
mony.’’8 

Again, in contradistinction to harmony, is xétcé’¢, “evil, that which con- 
cerns exorcism.”’ It should be apparent to the layman that the three words 
xéjént, xbyé’, and xétcé’é, have a comparable linguistic pattern. The com- 
ponents of these words can be analyzed morphologically, and their meanings 
determined. The meanings cannot, however, have any significance without 
numerous textual comparisons upon which ethnological investigation may be 


6 Instead, the word coined by the missionaries is ‘“He-who-lives-opposite-in-the-sky.” Ironi- 
cally enough, Winter Thunder and Pink Thunder, among the most dangerous and feared of Navaho 
deities, are believed to live in the sky worlds. Extreme ritualistic efforts are put forth to prevent 
them from coming into man’s sphere; they are summoned only in emergencies and in conditions 
under careful ritualistic control. 

7 In Navaho many, but not all adjectives are verbs, and verbs may be used as nouns without 
any modification whatsoever. 

§ Reichard, 1950, pp. 61, 270-271. 
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based. The combination of the two methods yields a definition of “evil, harm, 
lack of power for good,”’ which is quite as basic to Navaho culture as the con- 
cept of harmony, a concept heretofore discussed by ethnologists only with 
considerable confusion.°® 

Emphasis on emotional values is a determinant of a culture as effective as 
the type of food available. It should be the province of the ethnologist to learn 
what such emphasis is, and the duty of the linguist to provide him with the 
information the language can contribute. To demonstrate what the method 
advocated may contribute, the etymology of words for love, anger, and hatred 
may be examined to show how closely connected they are with the basic con- 
cepts of good and evil, and with the persistent ritualistic efforts to attract good 
and exorcise evil. 

The study was undertaken to instruct the interpreter (AB) in the proper 
use of the ‘salutation and conclusion of a letter, for although he was a univer- 
sity student, he never used them. Whites who have practical dealings with the 
Navaho know that they customarily start a note or letter with no salutation 
or with “Hullo!” or “Hey!” This habit is generally ascribed to lack of educa- 
tion, but is hardly excusable in a junior at a state university. It occurred to 
the writer that the real reason was a reluctance to address someone as “Dear 

—.,’’ since it implies a degree of intimacy he could not bring himself to 
assume. It was therefore determined to discover if possible what such a thought 
process involved. 

The various English words that express respect and affection were first 
considered, and the attempt was made to draw lines between the several de- 
grees of intimacy. This was in itself no easy task. One point was readily estab- 
lished—namely, that Navaho has few, if any, words to express “love” in a sex- 
ual sense, or in the sense of “‘passion.”’ Such words are more literal, ““They two 
are lovers,” “two go around together,” “two lie together.’’ If there is sexual 
excess, it is called that, and the etymology of the words is the only euphemism. 
About these words the interpreter exhibited no embarrassment. 

Excess of any kind, of industrial pursuit, of religious ardor, of grief, of 
sexual intercourse, is deplored. It may bring on illness, bewilderment, weak- 
ness, and must be exorcised by a religious performance, the “Excess Chant.’’” 
Once this phase of the subject is understood, it is obvious that Navaho litera- 
ture would hardly develop along the lines of the French literature in which the 
definition of passion is a major theme. 


’ Haile, 1938, p. 49; Jd., 1943, pp. 3, 41-43; Wheelwright, 1942, pp. 17, 22 ff.; Wyman and 
Kluckhohn, pp. 6-7; cp. Reichard, 1950, pp. 318-319. 

© Kluckhohn, following Father Berard Haile, has unfortunately translated ’adjile- ‘‘Prostitu- 
tion Way,” and by so doing, implies that a weaver who weaves too much, a chanter who sings too 
often, or a married couple which indulges too freely in sexual intercourse are prostitutes (Kluck 


hohn, p. 21). 
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It was almost impossible to convince the informant that “‘dear’’ in the sense 
of a formal introduction to a letter does not presume familiarity. He even had 
difficulty in understanding the degree of formality indicated by titles such as 
‘““Dear Miss ———,”’ “Dear Dr. —’’ and “Dear Professor — Such 
differentiation would be handled in Navaho by the relative closeness or re- 
moteness of kinship terms, and the choice of second, third or fourth personal 
forms of the pronoun and verb, none of which can be explained by etymology. 

The Navaho has no conception of “adoration,” ‘“‘worship,” or ‘‘veneration” 
in the religious sense, for he seeks by ritualistic performance to identify him- 
self with his gods who, reciprocally, expect him to “become one”’ with them; 
consequently he becomes endowed with their several supernatural powers. 
AB’s unhesitating definition of ‘‘reverence’”’ was “doing things in prescribed 
order’; never has it a connotation of “deference, awe,” or the “feeling of 
sublimity.”’ It may include a strong element of fear, but it is fear of making 
mistakes in following the established ritualistic order. Navaho mythology, 
equivalent to our literature, corroborates this definition. 

Next, the connotations of love in the sense of “affection” were analyzed, 
and here other fundamental differentiations were revealed. To bring out the 
degrees of affection, the informant suggested a setting. He assumed that the 
ethnologist, a complete stranger, had come into a Navaho assemblage without 
an introduction. In such a case one Navaho might inquire of another, ya-dilgh 
“What in the world is that thing?” yé-dilgh indicates something between 
surprise and uncertainty. If, however, the stranger were accompanied by an 
Indian or white man who was known and respected, the query would be, xdi 
léh ’éith “Who is that person?” xdi is “who remote,” and its use would indi- 
cate a willingness to accept credentials. 

The example of this outsider’s coming into a Navaho family, introduced by 
a trusted friend whom they addressed as “‘son” was then considered. Since the 
stranger was to stay with them, she was in a position susceptible to ‘favor, 
befsiend, co-operate with, collaborate with, take sides with, become a partner 
to, identify self with, trust.’”” Many words of affection and disaffection are 
built upon a stem that means these things. The stages of intimacy are as fol- 
lows: 


ké ‘friendship; some-courtesy-is-mutually-favored-about things.” 

’ayéi yont (present) “they have great regard (for each other); much-they- 
two-are-mutually-trusted.” 

be ’axéhi-ni-nt (present) ‘“‘we two have high regard for each other; by- 
means-of-it we-mutually-regard-each-other-gratefully.” 

yésni-d “affection, esteem, regard; much regard we-have-come- 
to-feel-mutually.” 

ni2t’, ’ayd: ’6’bni “love, unquestioned trust and understand- 
ing; much they-have-come-to-feel-regard-thus-mutually.” 
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‘alco'nt “‘partner, one-who-would-risk-life, die for’’ (used by men only). 

Other words of affection based on the same stem (-mi-t),"" and its passive 
(-#i't) are: 

yont “‘cherished one, destitute one, orphan, slave.” 

yont “love, mutual regard; mutually-trusted.”’ 

I had gone to live with the family as a “person.” After a few weeks, during 
which there were no difficulties, we were on terms of “friendship” (Ré’exénf); 
a month or two later we ‘‘were mutually grateful about one another” (be: 
'axé hi-ni-ni). By the end of the first summer we “had an attitude (mi-zf-’) of 
regard for one another” (’ayéi yosni'd ni‘sf-’)—the family wanted me to come 
back. At the end of the second summer when we bade goodbye, “my grand- 
father,” embracing me in Navaho fashion, said, ‘‘Goodbye, my baby!” an ex- 
pression indicating mutual trust and understanding (’ayéi ’6’6nt), a high de- 
gree of affection. 

A phrase which expresses the same degree of esteem is based on other ele- 
ments: yil nlj “‘two are in complete agreement, sympathy; he is all wrapped 
up in it, with-him he-is.”” This expression may be used of two persons, or of a 
person and an engrossing interest; it is also translated as “loyalty.” Like all 
words of this sort, it should be used with caution. It should not be confused 
with yil na’’a'c “‘they two are going around together,” if the two are of dif- 
ferent sexes, since that implies sex familiarity, whereas used of two males, it 
means “‘they are cross cousins.” 

In contrast to these terms which denote reciprocity is yisq'h ni‘zf’ “‘he, it 
(child) is becoming lovable, he is lovable.”” This expression may be used of two 
persons either with the idea of returned affection, or not, as of a mother 
“breathing in” (equivalent to kissing) from her baby, or of her love for it. The 
child has not learned its responsibility of returning favors; the question of so- 
cial friction has never arisen. 

These words illustrate a fundamental precept of the culture, the fostering 
and preservation of harmony from person to person, as well as from person to 
supernatural. The question is not how emotionally wrought up a person is in 
relation to another, but rather how his emotion is directed, how it works in 
practice, how much friction there is in social contacts. The degree of esteem is 
calculated in terms of harmony or the reverse; the terms express a social, 
rather than an individual viewpoint. It matches the preponderant aim of re- 
ligion, to create and preserve harmony between man and all elements of the 
universe, among which man and all social groups are important units. 

We have already noted the importance of the word xéjéni in the Navaho 
world view. It derives from the stem -jg'? on which words describing qualities, 
emotions, and attitudes are built: cit x6jé “I am happy, content; with-me 


" Stems are referred to in the progressive form, the most general aspect. 
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things-are-satisfactory,” bé xéj¢ he is cheerful, merry, jolly, for-his-benefit 
things-are-satisfactory; njént it is pretty, nice, he is worthy; #j@ sacred, holy; 
y@’Gcé it is useful, adequate, suitable, proper. 

The construction cit yd’dié ‘I like it, with-me it-is-good” should be com- 
pared with cid x@7¢ “‘I am happy, content.” A stem -dj‘l, which is translated as 
“like, be accustomed to,” is interesting in the light of this discussion, since it 
further corroborates the compulsion to fit into the cultural scheme: yo'ldj'i “he 
is making himself like it, he-is-causing-it-to-be-accustomed.” 

In contrast to harmony is discord, with associated attitudes and emotions. 
Unity may be disturbed by any element that gets out of tune with the pre- 
scribed order of affairs. Discord, manifesting itself by illness or ill fortune, may 
be brought about by the dissonant components of the universe, such as the 
spirits of the dead, the power of witches, evil animals, or foreigners. It may also 
be caused by improper attitudes toward one’s fellowmen, and the unorthodox 
behavior resulting from such attitudes. The opposite of trust and oneness is 
anger, distrust of those one is expected to depend upon, suspicion, and hate. 
Just as words express degrees of love, so a large series of words defines degrees 
of anger, irritation, and other causes of fear based on man’s ill nature. As har- 
mony is to be cultivated, disharmony caused by unfavorable human relations 
is to be exorcised. 

A patient was not helped by a ceremony because she was ‘‘mad’’ while be- 
ing treated. Actually she resented the ritualistic requirements, and though she 
performed them dutifully, her state of mind prevented her fullest co-operation 
and therefore deprived her of the good effects she had been taught to expect. 

Some words expressing unfavorable attitudes are the negatives of words we 
have already encountered: do: cil x¢j¢'dah “I am angry, not with-me things-are- 
satisfactory”; do: yit nlj-dah “‘she despises him, he is disloyal, they-two-are-not- 
at-one with-(each other).” 

Comparable with x¢/cé’¢é evil, discord, exorcism, are words denoting ‘‘an- 
noyance, irritation, lack of control,” constructed on the stem -fcgt from which 
xéicé’¢ derives. Its primary meaning is probably “lack order, be disarranged”’; 
it also means “spoil, ruin, become enraged because one’s rights are interfered 
with, be bad, evil, offensive, unfavorable, unsuitable.’ It seems to connote a 
state that can be accounted for and changed, in comparison with xéyé’ which 
defines an inevitable state, a state not necessarily under man’s control. 

A stem (-icj'!) with more general application has as a primary meaning “‘be 
out of control, irritate, annoy,” and numerous derivatives define degrees of 
annoyance: ’aze~’ nicj’i “‘poison ivy, the-herb-that-irritates”; ’éxdtcj’ “‘anger, 
things-are-thus-out-of-control”’; ba’ micj’ “he is stingy with something, he 
guards something lest it get out of control” (this would be used of a brother 
who protects his sister’s marital rights); 64 xodo'licj't “he will be furious, in- 
furiated, for-his-benefit things-will-be-caused-to-be-annoying.”’ 
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The words just discussed apply to irritation, annoyance, or anger resulting 
from personal and social relations. Such feelings are inevitable, but they are 
deplorable and should not come out in altercation. Therefore the proper be- 
havior for a Navaho who cannot agree with another is to avoid him as much as 
possible. Consequently, stems that mean “angry” may also mean “shun, 
avoid.” An example is -/éf'd with primary meaning “shun” and the following 
derivatives: “ghost, the-particular-one-to-be-avoided”’; ’o 
“it is disagreeable, something-harmful-causes-repeated-avoidance”; ’oli¢f-d 
“envy, jealousy, ; 
“he dislikes it heartily, he shuns it’; yoté{-d, yo:t¢¢'d “falsehood, un- 
truth, it-harmful-is-avoided” (cp. do’ yoléfdah “truth, frankness, not-it- 
harmful-is-avoided”’). 

If resentment is not curbed, it grows into “suspicion” or “‘hate.” ’adjo-dld 
“ill will, bitterness, resentment, grudge, animosity” is a passive form deriving 
from -/at which may mean ‘“‘abandon,” “‘cause harm to,” or “‘set ceremony go- 
ing, have series of rites performed.”’ When resentment is transformed into ac- 
tion, power may become inverted and a dangerous situation arises, one which 
demands revenge. One way of seeking revenge is sorcery, a series of rites di- 
rected toward the undoing of a fellow tribesman. 

Whereas revenge against a fellow Navaho is a heinous crime, particularly 
if carried out with the aid of ceremony, that is, with calling upon supernatural 
aid (ghosts, evil-disposed spirits), revenge against foreigners may be praise- 
worthy. Warriors have a duty to work themselves into as high a state of anger 
as possible. Preparation for war, carrying it out, and the War Ceremony for 
purification after a raid is over, all stress wrath and vengeance. Ritualistic acts 
and rites emphasize venting spleen, boasting authority, gloating over the en- 
emy’s weakness.’ Behavior of this kind, usually discountenanced, is made 
legitimate by ritual. Thus is the fine line drawn between sorcery and exorcism. 

Well-known because it is often a man’s name is the word xacké, often 
translated “‘warrior.” This word derives from -ke't which means “‘assert au- 
thority by harsh speaking,” and therefore “scold.” It is incumbent upon a war 
leader to rouse himself to a point where he can “talk out’’—says a Navaho, 
actually, “curse out’”—the enemy. Harsh talk has the power of epithet; it is as 
important as weapon and shield. In peaceful times and within the tribe it is 
proper to speak quietly; it is improper to raise the voice except to call or to 
laugh. Quietness and calmness which promote harmony are here in contrast 
to the noise and dissonance of war. 


The discussion of language and its relation to cultural pattern suggests 
that while etymology may furnish clues to a deeper understanding of a cul- 


2 Haile, 1938, pp. 292-293; Hill, p. 7. 
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ture, it nevertheless indicates quite obviously that etymology is not semantics. 
“To be at one with him” suggests, but does not state, that harmonious human 
relations are desirable—the complete meaning is learned by various devices: 
by talking with the religious leaders, by searching texts, both secular and 
legendary, and by repeated questioning of informants not only about words and 
word elements, but also about situations and the relations of the speaker to 
various aspects of the situation. The method leads to the necessity for deter- 
mining the degree—of love, anger, hate, ill will. 

It has been noted that degree of affection may be indicated by kinship 
terms. A linguist can get a list of such terms with very little effort. Many are 
simply vocabulary units; they have no purely linguistic significance. Ethnolo- 
gists have at times been condemned for an over-concern with relationship 
terms. The inner meaning of most of them depends upon usage; the ethnologist 
who exposes himself to many situations by participation in the culture will 
discover such inner meanings only if he is aware of the words applied to the 
culture and to particular situations. Being introduced to the Navaho family 
by a white man they referred to as ‘‘son” put me in a position to be trusted 
rather than feared as an outsider. When the old man of the family called me 
“my baby,” he was using a word which cannot be structurally analyzed, but 
even I knew he was evincing an emotion stronger than I usually understood 
him to express. From these and other examples of kinship usage it is easy to 
understand why heroes of the myths are addressed by supernaturals as “‘my 
daughter’s son, my son’s son.’”’ The words themselves may be merely words to 
the linguist. To the ethnologist they signify that the heroes are to be helped 
with the power of both sides of the family, and that the aid is to be given with- 
out reciprocal payment except a willingness to return a favor when possible. 

It was also pointed out that pronouns may give a clue to the degree of 
good will or antagonism implicit in a statement. To a linguist the three third 
persons are per se structurally fascinating, as they are to the philosopher or 
psychologist who speculates on the expression of the ego and non-ego. The 
ethnologist sees in them further significance when he learns that the use of one 
of these pronouns (fourth person) instead of ‘“‘you’’ may indicate the spirit in 
which a situation is developing; time and again the change of pronoun may 
indicate extreme respect; but sometimes the same expression of esteem may 
mean “‘Beware! Sorcery may be performed.” The linguist should be able to 
translate the spirit of the text and its implications, as well as the words and the 
elements of which they are composed. This is, of course, the supreme task of 
translation, one which has so far not been accomplished for Navaho, if indeed 
it has for any Indian group. And if this is expecting too much of the linguist, 


8 Haile, 1938, pp. 140, line 10; 319, 79n. 
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he can nevertheless provide us with the meanings of word elements which 
should result from structural analysis. 

The number of Navaho words has been kept at a minimum in this discus- 
sion, yet {be few examples illustrate the prefixes. ké- meaning “friendship, 
courtesy to kin” is probably a form derived from the noun -éh ‘“‘value, re- 
ward, pay, guarantee.”’ A noun (/é-ke) means “peace,” but a construction with 
prefixed Ré- is more idiomatic than the one with the noun, as in kéndxdsdlf-’ 
“neace has returned; things-have-become-friendly-again.” Another prefix 
yint- means “subject and object have reciprocal effect on each other, there is 
reciprocal effect of. ...”’ Both prefixes correspond well with cultural ideals. 

Grave deficiencies in lexical materials have been pointed out, some be- 
cause the linguist has failed to realize that stems have more particular mean- 
ings than they have in the linguist’s own language, others because he has ne- 
glected usage and context. It has been noted that context may be an ethnologi- 
cal matter, and that interest in beliefs, cust6ms, and the combination of cir- 
cumstances may shed light on a language. Examples have been cited from 
Navaho illustrating the close connection between religious dogma, the expres- 
sion of emotions, and the resulting attitudes. 

Words and phrases have shown that various degrees of love refer to dif- 
ferent degrees of trust, all oriented toward a fundamental principle, the ideal 
of promoting and preserving harmony, of preventing friction. Even “liking” 
is a function of “‘being accustomed.” 

On the other hand, discord, lack of order may be the outgrowth of anger 
and altercation which lead to hate, revenge, and even sorcery. Extreme emo- 
tional states may be prevented by a subtly developed technique of avoidance, 
wherefore to “‘be angry” and to “shun” may be synonymous. 

These tenets and techniques refer to intercourse of tribal members with 
one another. Since according to Navaho dogma all evil may theoretically be 
turned to good, anger, noise, confusion, and discord are interwoven into the 
ceremonial system, becoming legitimate when directed against enemies and 
indefinitely defined evils such as ghosts and witches. When so directed, sorcery 
may become exorcism because it is artificially, that is, ritualistically, aroused 
and controlled. Scolding under war conditions becomes epithet, noise and con- 
fusion disturb the enemy, boasting and gloating confirm the Navaho’s triumph 
over extratribal dangers. 

The ethnologist’s aid has been recommended to overcome certain linguistic 
limitations, such as those inherent in mere “‘words”’ and “‘word elements.” The 
cultural assumptions in the proper use of kin-terms and pronouns, all of which 
are a part of Navaho indoctrination, have been emphasized. Degrees of af- 
fection, anger, and avoidance, may be discovered by a combination of circum- 
stances, as well as by etymology, although etymology has been shown to agree 
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amazingly well with the principles upon which the culture is founded. Usage 
and context are as much a part of language as are phonemics and morphology; 
when analyzed, they determine and reinforce ethnological conclusions. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
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SYMBOLIC SIBLING RIVALRY IN A GUATEMALAN INDIAN 
VILLAGE’ 


By BENJAMIN D. PAUL 


ROJECTIVE tests have provided evidence for the existence of sibling 

rivalry among various nonliterate societies. By means of doll-play experi- 
ments, David Levy elicited hostile attitudes from Kekchi children of the 
Coban area in Guatemala. On the basis of this and other material, Levy asserts 
that the sibling rivalry situation “represents a universal experience whenever 
a mother has more than one child in her own care.’” 

Jules and Zunia Henry likewise used doll-play to demonstrate the presence 
of sibling hostility in Pilagé children of the Argentine Gran Chaco. They found 
the pattern of sibling rivalry to be essentially the same as in our own society, 
the most important difference being that “‘remorse and self-punishment do 
not occur as consequences of hostility,’ since these sanctions are not part of 
Pilaga culture. This finding demonstrates the importance of taking into 
account the specific cultural matrix which shapes and expresses basic psy- 
chological mechanisms. Relying on Thematic Apperception Test materials, 
William Henry writes of the Hopi, “Sibling jealousy seems particularly potent 
and would be expressed in indirect fashion, since there is some block, prob- 
ably parental pressure, against the direct expression of sibling rivalry.’ 

Sometimes, however, the symbol system of a culture serves as the equiva- 
lent of a projective test, supplying evidence of sibling rivalry in belief and 
ritual. These symbolic condensations offer the investigator ready-made data 
comparable to projective test protocols. This seems to be the case in the agri- 
cultural village of San Pedro la Laguna, bordering Lake Atitlan in the mid- 
western highlands of Guatemala. Known as Pedranos, the inhabitants speak 
a variant (Zutuhil) of the Quiché language which belongs to the Mayan lin- 
guistic stock, practice Catholicism, and have a type of family and social or- 
ganization based on seniority and male dominance. Marriage is within the 
community, most couples living with the parents of the boy until a child or 
two is born, at which time they set up separate housekeeping. Their culture is 
generally characteristic of the extensive highland Maya population, but since 


1 The writer obtained material for this paper in the course of making a social anthropological 
study of San Pedro la Laguna, Guatemala, in 1941 as a traveling fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. Preparation of this report was facilitated by the Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. The author is grateful to both these institutions for their support and is in- 
debted to D. F. Aberle, C. Kluckhohn, M. Mead, D. Schneider, M. B. Smith, S. Tax, and E. Z. 
Vogt for reading the original draft and making valuable comments. 

? Levy, 1939, p. 205. 3 J. & Z. Henry, 1944, p. 80. 

‘ W. E. Henry, 1937, p. 95. 
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neighboring village communities often differ in important particulars, the 
following remarks should not be assumed to apply beyond San Pedro. 

Pedranos believe that a child may destroy an infant sibling by “‘eating” 
its soul or spirit. To protect newborn babies from the appetite of such a child, 
parents occasionally resort to a well-patterned ritual which is supposed to 
“cure” the offender of his fratricidal craving. A ritual specialist, a midwife 
or shaman, grasps a chicken by the wings or legs, beating its body against 
the back of the culpable child until the fowl is dead. This is done privately 
and secretly and out of sight of the new infant which must not witness death. 
The sacrificial chicken is cooked in a savory broth and served exclusively 
to the older child who must finish the entire dish even if it takes three or four 
successive meals. While the chicken is being killed or when it is being eaten, 
the child is lectured on the meaning of the rite. The specialist or the mother 
warns, ‘“‘Now that another little brother (or sister) is born you are not to eat 
him. This chicken will be your meal. Its meat is like the flesh of your little 
brother. You must take good care of him and never frighten him.” If the child 
eats willingly it means that his predatory appetite is put at rest; reluctance 
would signify an unrepentant spirit.® 

This curing drama may be construed as a stylized statement of expected 
jealousy between siblings in San Pedro. A comparable type of interpretation 
may be found in Kluckhohn’s analysis of Navaho witchcraft which associates 
cultural “projections” with underlying socia] strains; the tendency to attribute 
witchcraft to siblings reflects latent tensions arising from actual conditions of 
Navaho life.? As a system of belief, witchcraft likewise occurs in San Pedro 
but it is not a vehicle for expressing sibling rivalry, which finds symbolic 
outlet in other ways.’ The object of this paper is to place the San Pedro 
chicken-eating ritual in proper perspective by relating it to those social, 
situational and cultural factors which lend it force and meaning. The problem 
may be phrased in the form of several questions. What is the context of social- 


5 Tax, 1937. 

6 Each person questioned on the matter was aware of the custom and could cite specific cases. 
Details of the ritual were obtained chiefly from two men and two women. One of the latter reported 
that the ritual was held for three of her children (12 were born and 6 survive); the other woman was 
a midwife who added that in former times the “guilty” child was first made to march around the 
public square with the chicken on its back. At present the ritual is not publicly advertised. 

7 Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 59. 

8 Also comparable in method is Dorothy Eggan’s interpretation of Hopi dreams which “fre- 
quently provide the only thread which can unravel the cultural cocoon in which the process of 
socialization binds all human beings, throwing into relief the unsocialized residue of the personal- 
ity, as well as those areas where a culture has succeeded in applying the most effective control and 
support.” As projective phenomena, “dreams, and Hopi treatment of them, provide a ‘safety 
valve,’ variously effective, which can contribute to mental health, cr furnish a clue to the lack 
of it.” (D. Eggan, 1949, p. 197.) 
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ization in which sibling attitudes are formed? What circumstances evoke 
performance of the sibling ritual? What cultural beliefs and dispositions under- 
lie it? 


SOCIALIZATION PATTERN 


For convenience the last three children in a family may be regarded as 
occupying a series of statuses as follows: nursing baby, knee child, and yard 
child.* Pedranos treat nursing babies with warmth and affection. Infants are 
given the breast whenever they cry. If the mother is momentarily busy at the 
loom or at the grinding stone, an older sister or another woman of the house- 
hold mollifies the infant by picking it up. Women who leave the house for long 
periods necessarily take along their nursing infants. The mother uses her 
shawl as a sling in which the infant is completely enveloped and held close 
to the breast. When time allows, mothers sit in the hammock rocking their 
babies in their arms. Fathers fondle their infants in the evening, and laugh 
at their antics. Older sisters take good care of babies entrusted to their care 
and share their parents’ pride over the accomplishments of the growing infant. 
Babies are given bits of solid food by the age of one but they usually con- 
tinue nursing until they are fifteen or twenty months old. Infants are weaned 
when the mother is pregnant with another child. Mother’s milk is thought to 
be injurious to the nursing child when the woman is in the fourth or fifth 
month of pregnancy. To effect weaning, mothers often smear chicken feces 
or ground chili on their nipples. Babies of crawling age are carried about ina 
shawl rather than left for long periods on the floor where they may upset 
pots or get into the fire. First steps are applauded and encouraged, but 
children are not prodded into early walking. Little effort is made to teach 
them bowel or bladder control until they are old enough to walk and to under- 
stand instructions. 

Though there is no institutionalized favoritism in San Pedro, the natives 
recognize the effect of differential infancy care on personality formation. The 
final child in_a family is designated by a special native term (ch’ip) which ap- 
plies even when the individual has grown to adulthood. Acording to native 
accounts, terminal children are assertive, demanding and quick to anger 
throughout their lives. Field observations support this view. A conspicuous 
difference in the experience of last born children, and one recognized as in- 
fluential by Pedranos, is the fact that they are allowed to nurse until the age of 
three or four years in the absence of succeeding siblings. 

Final children excepted, transition from the status of nursing baby to that 
of knee child brings a reversal of treatment. The knee child is not neglected 
but it can no longer be indulged in the degree to which it has grown accus- 


* These positions correspond to Margaret Mead’s “lap baby,” “knee baby” and “yard child.” 
(Mead, 1947, p. 232.) 
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tomed. Endlessly busy preparing tortillas, carrying wuter from the lake, 
tending the breast baby, and performing other household routines, mothers 
have little time left for older children. The knee child reacts to loss of the 
breast and curtailment of maternal attention with fits of petulance, temper 
tantrums, occasional trance-like withdrawals, and swift changes of mood. 
These demonstrations are half ignored and half humored by the mother, who 
is less tolerant of emotional outbursts on the part of the older yard child. 
San Pedro women explain that children become especially irritable and make 
more food demands during the several months before and after the birth of the 
next child.’ 

The knee child is actively and effectively prevented from carrying out 

aggressive impulses against the new baby. This is accomplished by removal 
and direct punishment if necessary but more characteristically by deliberately 
fostering in the knee child a positive identification with the new sibling. When 
visitors come to see the newly born child, the mother and elders of the house- 
hold will announce in the presence of the knee child that the latter loves his 
little sibling and doesn’t want anybody to take it away. The knee child acts out 
its aggression against the self (temper tantrums), against an older sibling (who 
does not retaliate on pain of punishment by the parents), or against the parent. 
The extract from field notes that follows indicates how the dispossessed child 
directs its anger at the mother. In this excerpt, Nicolasa is one of several 
women watching a religious procession; Petrona (knee child) is a three year old 
daughter and Bartolo a year old infant. 
Petrona is crying loudly, her face buried in mother’s lap. This interferes slightly with 
Bartolo who is nursing. Nicolasa is watching the procession and talking with the other 
women, but every once in a while shows a sign of affection for Bartolo. She seems to 
be paying absolutely no attention to Petrona but she finally looks irritated, probably 
because of Petrona. I ask why she is crying. Nicolasa answers, “She hit Bartolo on the 
head.” “Then why is she the one who is crying?” Nicolasa doesn’t know why. After 
crying for about ten minutes Petrona stands up and starts slapping her mother with 
both hands in jerky and random fashion. Nicolasa wards off blows with one arm but 
doesn’t do anything else. Finally as Petrona continues crying, Nic jlasa orders her in 
an irritated voice, “Go, go home.” 

Another example of sibling behavior involves two sisters who were ob- 
served almost daily for nearly one year. Six year old Concepcion and Magda- 


10 The volatile behavior of the Pedrano knee child in part may be due to “developmental” 
factors. Gesell writes of the middle class American child that the period between the ages of two 
and three marks a peak of instability with respect to psychomotor control. Discussing the three 
year old, Gesell states, “He can feel prolonged anxiety and he is capable of jealousy. Acute jealousy 
may even cause him to roll on the floor, scream, and kick. A rival in the form of a new baby 
may arouse violent pangs of insecurity.” (Gesell, 1940, p. 44.) It is especially noteworthy that 
Pedrano adults specifically connect the behavioral problems of knee children with the imminence 
of a new baby. 
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lena, age two and a half, were the only children of the family until a third girl 
was born. During the five months preceding the birth of this baby, Magdalena 
was observed to exhibit tantrums with increasing frequency. She was very 
“temperamental,” one day boisterously joyous, the next day sullen and burst- 
ing suddenly into tears. This was attributed by women informants to the fact 
that her mother was pregnant, though children are supposedly ignorant of all 
matters pertaining to sex and reproduction. For the most part Magdalena’s 
outbursts were ignored. She was not immediately placated nor was she strongly 
reproved. If she persisted long enough her mother would appease her with 
fruit or confections. 

The yard child, Concepcion, was also disturbed by the impending birth but 


for a briefer period. Generally genial and even-tempered, Concepcion spent 
much of her time mothering Magdalena. She was erally undisturbed by 


Magdalena’s occasional assaults upon her. Concepcion frequently asked the 
writer for fruit or sweets. These requests were always made in the name of 
Magdalena who did in fact receive most of the food granted. Concepcion’s re- 
quests became increasingly insistent and annoying, reaching a peak during and 
shortly after the time her baby sister was born. Thereafter her attitude of 
aggressive demanding reverted to one of pleasant friendliness. 

Verbal aggression is exceptional on the part of the yard child, who learns 
obedience and industry by parental injunction and by whipping when neces- 
sary. Characteristically the yard child at the age of five years and upward runs 
errands and performs useful tasks for its parents, protects and instructs the 
knee child and treats the nursing baby with the sane devotion exhibited by 
the parents. The strength of the super-ego component at this stage is indicated 
by the response encountered when the observers introduced a doll into a 
children’s play group. No parents were present. Assurning the doll to represent 
a nursing infant, children between the ages of five and adolescence uniformly 
displayed an admiring and solicitous attitude. The first reaction was to hold 
the doll tenderly and kiss it on the cheek. This gesturc follows the conventional 
behavior of married women paying their first respects to a mother and her 
new baby. The second gesture on the part of yard children was to hand the 
doll to a younger sibling so that the latter might similarly kiss it." 

To recapitulate the early socialization sequence in San Pedro, the nursing 


infant receives much care and affection and suffers little deprivation; actually 
dependent, it experiences so nearly complete gratification of its physiological 
demands as to leave it with an emotional impression of virtually unlimited 


mastery. The knee child, finding its imperious expeciations thwarted by cur- 
tailment of attention, directs its anger not at the intruder but at the mother 


1! Jt should be noted that the structure of this doll experiment was not identical with the one 
in which Levy (1939) elicited repressed hostility. Our use of a single doll in a free play setting with 
children of variable age had the effect of evoking approved patterns of response 
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and the next older sibling. While sometimes discouraged from aggressing too 
strongly against these objects, it is allowed to indulge in demonstrations of 
rage and is given substitute gratification in the form of food tidbits. The yard 
child finds security and peace of mind by inhibiting rather than deflecting 
its hostile impulses; under threat of physical punishment it renounces selfish- 
ness in favor of duty and compliance. Rather than resist authority, the yard 
child learns to identify with it. Under intense emotional strain it resorts to 
aggressive imagery. If old enough to do so, the individual under stress may 
even resort to outright aggressive action. 

Sibling competition does not end with early childhood, but in less direct 
form, competition for parental favor continues into adult life. From time to 
time one child will report the misdeeds of another to its parents. Parental 
favor is more than a matter of emotional gratification. The distribution of the 
family inheritance is a vital concern. While all children of both sexes are 
normally entitled to an equal share of agricultural land and other property, 
the possibility of favoritism always exists with its attendant hopes, fears and 
efforts to curry favor. Not infrequently disputes over property break into the 
open after the death of the father, siblings bringing their arguments to the vil- 
lage court. The authority of the court resolves conflicts of interest between 
siblings, and between other contestants as well, but does not completely 
erase personal anxiety aroused by the overt manifestation of hostility. In some 
cases the intensity of feelings displayed during an argument in or out of the 
courtroom is followed either by an alcoholic spree or a dramatic fit of self- 
directed rage with a patterned set of symptoms which include suffocation and 
violent pains in the “heart.’”’ This type of demonstration appears to be an 
adult equivalent of the temper tantrum in the knee child. 

Before turning to the circumstances under which the sibling ritual is per- 
formed the reader should be warned that preoccupation with the antisocial 
factors, while dictated by the nature of the problem under discussion inevi- 
tably creates a distorted impression of San Pedro character structure which 
would emerge more favorably in a rounded treatment of the subject. 

THE DEFINITION OF DANGER 

Conviction that a given child harbors a destructive spirit is founded on 
several types of evidence. A baby born with two hair whorls or with the cord 
wound round its neck is sometimes thought to have a baneful destiny. When 
it is two years or older the curing rite may be performed to protect the lives 
of subsequent siblings. If the youngest of several children continues fretful 
and sickly for weeks or months after it is born, blame may center on the next 
older child; it is feared that he is slowly consuming the spirit of the vulnerable 
infant; or the ailing child may itself become suspect in due time and require 
ritual intervention to safeguard still younger babies. But the most typical 
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situation leading to performance of the curing rite is one in which successive 
babies die” while an older sibling remains alive. On the assumption that the 
living child has eaten its younger brothers or sisters and will do the same at the 
next opportunity, it is subjected to the magical cure a week after another 
baby is born, when mother and infant formally end their post-partum seclu- 
sion. 

To reduce anxiety over the death of children,” parents resort to various 
protective measures including the use of herbal charms to ward off “‘evil-eye,”’ 
disparagement to avert the caprice of fate, burning candles before images of 
the saints and at hillside shrines, and similar acts. By itself the presence of 
death or disease need not direct suspicion against a child. Family misfortune 
is susceptible to a wide range of natural and supernatural explanations in- 
cluding fright, were-animals, domestic discord, and the malicious sentiments 
of envious neighbors. But the contrast between the favorable fate of one child 
and the unhappy fate of the next may easily arouse suspicion that one is sur- 
viving at the cost of the other. In any event the diagnosis is not made by the 
parents themselves. They bring their troubles to a shaman or the family mid- 
wife; both ritual specialists owe their calling to supernatural mandate. Like 
our own physicians they prescribe according to certain established doctrines, 
taking into account the peculiarities of the case, intimate knowledge of the 
client, and need for reassurance. If empirical measures prove ineffective they 
fall back on invocation, exorcism and special ritual. Children may be credited 
with evil spirits when conditions fit the cultural “definitions of the situation” 
outlined above. In such event the shaman or midwife ascertains or assumes 
that the child had been born on an unlucky day, the native calendar being 
horoscopic. But any given situation permits a choice of intc+pretations de- 
pending on the intensity of concern, availability of alternate explanations, and 
the judgment of the consulting specialist. 

To work properly, the procedural steps of the sibling ritual should conform 


2 Infant mortality is high in San Pedro as a result of dysentery, intestinal parasites and other 
consequences of inadequate sanitation. Numerous children also die during epidemics of measles 
and chicken pox against which the Indian population has little immunity, but such deaths are 
usually attributed to natural causes or to supernatural punishment for general failure to heed the 
ways of the forefathers. 

18 Objectively considered, the individual faces unpredictable and uncontrollable hazards. In a 
cultural atmosphere which places a premium on raising a family, the death of children not only 
brings anguish to the parents but arouses intolerable feelings of inadequacy and self-blame. The 
anxiety of bereaved parents may be intensified by unconscious “guilt” arising from the ambiva- 
lence in parental attitudes toward children, who are a source of both hardship and gratification. 
To preserve the psychological integrity of the individual, San Pedro culture, like many others, sup- 
plies mechanisms of “prediction” and “control” which simultaneously lift the blame and restore 
normal motivation. Under acute stress people feel the need to “do something.” Our interest, how- 
ever, is not merely to show that the sibling ritual is one way of nceting this pressing need but to 
analyze the factors which make this particular “solution” so acceptable to the average Pedrano, 
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to the accepted symbolic idiom of the culture. One rule is to keep the male 
principle and the female principle unmixed. If the subject of the ritual cure is a 
boy, the fowl should be a cockerel and the ritual specialist a shaman (who is 
always a male). In the case of a girl, a pullet is used and a midwife officiates. 
Symbolic differentiation of the sexes correlates with a clear distinction in social 
status between men and women in San Pedro. Another desideratum is that 
the chicken be black, a color connoting power, often evil. 


SOME CULTURAL ASSUMPTIONS 


More important than knowing the procedures is an appreciation of certain 
cultural concepts and implicit assumptions which impart conscious and uncon- 
scious meaning to the ritual. A crucial native conception is the duality of body 
and spirit. During consciousness the spirit is present, but it is not consciousness 
itself. It is temporarily absent during coma. At night it visits the places one 
dreams about. Fright induced by ghosts or were-animals results in sickness 
because the spirit is jolted out of the body. The spirit is the life principle but 
it is conceived as a real entity rather than an abstraction. Like the wind, it is 
invisible but effective. It also has qualities. It can be strong or weak, benign 
or malignant; it is the equivalent of character. Since the spirit is at once real 
and incorporea_., the average Pedrano finds it plausible that a child is capable 
of killing its brother even in the absence of manifest agressive behavior. The 
action occurs at the spirit level but the effect is as real as life and death. 

The nearest corporeal counterpart of the spirit is the blood. Individuals 
are said to have “strong blood”’ if they are imperious or aggressive; but those 
who are submissive, hence possessed of “weak blood,’ are mildly disesteemed. 
The power of a person’s blood varies with his physiological condition. Men who 
return from the field carrying burdens of corn or firewood on their backs are 
supposed to cool off before looking at their children. Exertion heats the blood 
and “hot blood” is injurious to young children. The danger is conveyed by 
“looking” rather than proximity. Pregnant women have hot blood and must 
likewise avert their glance in the presence of infants, or even in the presence of 
turkey chicks, which perish easily. This is the danger of the “evil-eye.’’ The 
child that feeds on the soul of its younger sibling is also conceived as exerting 
the power of its strong blood, or to be strengthening its own blood by sapping 
the blood of its rival. 

The meaning attached to the practice of killing the chicken by thrashing 


‘4 These are ideal rather than rigid requirements. Thus if a black chicken is not available 
another may be used, especially a red one (red is also a “strong” color). 

4 The concept of “fright”’ as a disease due to soul loss has a wide distribution, ranging at least 
from Mexico to Peru. Gillin reports that in the Peruvian community of Moche, susto or “fright” 
is particularly apt to strike a child at the time it is “supplanted by a younger one at his mother’s 
breast, so that sibling rivalry may be one of the factors in infantile susto as well as dietary readjust- 
ment.” (Gillin, 1947, p. 135.) 
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it against the offender must be inferred from native tenets of magic, discipline 
and exorcism.” It is fitting that the child’s spiritual urge to kill its sibling 
should be vicariously fulfilled by having the child’s body play a direct if passive 
part in destroying the life of the substituted chicken. The beating, moreover, 
magically links the child with the chicken. The human back has symbolic 
value with reference to ideas about the linked fates of family members, as 
indicated in idiomatic usage. Fathers are said to carry the “luck” of their 
daughters on their back, while the fate of sons rests on the back of their mother. 
If a family runs to boys it is said that the mother “carries her sons well.” If 
only girls tend to be born or to survive, the father is credited with superior 
psychic strength. The beating is also a punitive measure; the child cries when 
the shaman or midwife strikes the fowl against its back. Physical punishment 
is a common corrective device in San Pedro, most generally incurred by chil 

dren over 5 or 6 years old whe disobey or disrespect parental authority. Such 
discipline, however, is not culturally defined as aggression. 

But in addition to reprisal and correction, whipping in San Pedro has other 
implications. Before entrusting an infant to the hammock, the midwife routine- 
ly strikes the hammock, alternately warning and entreating its spiritual] 
guardians to protect the child from harm and keep it from falling out of the 
hammock. This usage, which is paralleled in the ceremonial whipping of chil- 
dren, houses and fruit trees on Holy Saturday, combines coercion with the 
exorcistic expulsion of evil. Use of the ritual chicken as a lash is thus rendered 
appropriate by the combination of magical, exorcistic and expiatory connota- 
tions inhering in the whipping motif, in addition to the righteous means it 
represents of releasing parental anger. 

The gesture of feeding the chicken to the child is both magical and propiti- 
ating. The magical aspect lies in the assumption that supernatural injury 
can be diverted from the intended victim by providing a substitute object. 
Another instance. of this assumption is the belief that a person with “strong 
blood” can resist sorcery or supernatural punishment, which consequently 
falls upon his child or some other vulnerable kinsman. Propitiation consists 
not merely in giving food but in the generosity of setting before the child an 
entire chicken in contrast to the frugal serving he ordinarily receives. Thus 


16 While native accounts are explicit as to the manifest intent of the ritual as a whole, as well 
as the pronouncements against destroying the infant sibling, they take for granted some of the 
procedures such as that of thrashing. When asked, they say, “It is the custom.” The assumption 
made by the writer is that symbolic customs are perpetuated not only because they are sanctioned 
by usage and authority but also because they seem appropriate to those who practice them. “Ap 
propriateness” is taken to mean consistency with native assumptions which are not readily verbal 
ized as such but which the investigator may infer from a variety of acts and statements in different 
contexts of behavior. It is not our purpose to present the system of postulates that lies at the heart 
of San Pedro culture, but rather to indicate those implicit assumptions which will enable the reader 
to grasp the meaning which natives assign to the ritual under review. 
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the ritual that begins with punishment ends with appeasement. Force and 
entreaty are alternative techniques for influencing others in San Pedro. Un- 
questioning response to command, within the limits of established principles 
of authority, rests on the implicit threat of force. To win concessions from a 
superior, the individual is frequently reduced to the expedient of ingratiation. 
Supernatural powers are threatened and entreated in turn, as already indi- 
cated in the case of the guardians of the hammock. In a hierarchical setting in 
which parents dominate children and the fates dominate men, one can combat 
power by counterforce or by ingratiation. The chicken ritual tries both. The 
child is not a social superior but its voracious spirit is a kind of occult force. 

We may now turn to the cultural motif which furnishes the very raison 
@’étre of the sibling ceremony, that of symbolic cannibalism. 


THE FEAR OF BEING EATEN 


One of the most insistent symbolic themes in San Pedro culture is the fan- 
tasy of being devoured, which finds expression in a wide range of vivid imagery. 
It is scarcely true to claim that fanciful dangers interfere in any serious way 
with the daily round of San Pedro activities, which are pursued with energy 
and assurance, but it is hardly an exaggeration to assert that imagined dangers 
classically present themselves in cannibalistic shape. 

The theme recurs in myth and legend. Long ago people lived on human 
flesh. For this they perished in the deluge which took place when the ocean 
rushed overland to have intercourse with Lake Atitlan, which is a female 
entity. But some people took refuge in safe places. These were changed into 
jaguars, coyotes and other creatures. The black vulture was once an angel 
sent out to survey the toll of human life taken by the flood; assailed by ir- 
resistible odors, he fell to devouring the corpses. Thus present animals were 
once human. The sun disappeared one time when he was drawn into an argu- 
ment with the moon, a deceitful woman. During the eclipse, a host of tigers, 
lions and other fearful animals descended on the village to eat up the people, 
and this they will do again some day when the protective sun will disappear 
once more. These animals issue out of the volcano behind the village. Ordinari- 
ly they are chained down by their master, the lord of the volcano, who wields 
a writhing snake for a whip. All this has been seen by certain Pedranos who 
were lured into the volcano but allowed to leave when they resisted tempta- 
tions. In times past, a monster came up from the depths of the lake. For his 
nightly fare he demanded the body of a child which the village authorities 
wrested from its parents, delivering it neatly combed and dressed to the mon- 
ster at the edge of a local peninsula lest he carry out his threat to ascend into 
the settlement itself and eat up all the inhabitants. 

To this day certain outlying points are said to be too dangerous to serve as 
way stations for overnight travelers; these are places or plantations reputedly 
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run by “Moors” with a craving for human flesh. Negroes, who are observed 
on the coastal plane below San Pedro, are held to be fantastically powerful; 
in bygone times they were not above drinking the blood of ordinary people, 
though “this is now against the law.” In the friendliest spirit and with no 
apparent fear, Pedranos would ask whether it were true that an Indian would 
jeopardize his life by visiting the United States; they had heard that we would 
eat him after roasting him to a turn. Women were inclined to give this fantasy 
an infanticidal twist, as illustrated in the following quotation from a middle 
aged mother: 

They say that people in the United States don’t die. When they get old they become 
young again. But I don’t know whether this is true. They also say that when the Ameri- 
cans have 5 or 6 children they will eat one or two, because there are so many people. 
How terrible to eat people! Perhaps it isn’t true. They say that they put the baby 
in an oven and toast it well and eat it. 

Once the tables were turned on several women by improvising a “‘they say”’ 
story to the effect that Pedranos were in the habit of eating their children in 
the past. This they at first denied but in the same breath reversed this stand 
by adding, “They say that in the past people here didn’t die because there was 
no sickness. They ate their babies because there were so many children.” 

Case material on insanity in San Pedro indicates that disturbed people 
may strike out against property and avthority, or suffer hallucinatory aggres- 
sions, or attempt to drown themselves during periods of drunken depression. 
They apparently do not attempt to eat people. But this does not stop others 
from fancying that they do. Commenting on the case of a disturbed young 
Pedrano who was forcibly kept home to prevent him from fleeing or committing 
suicide, one adolescent female asserted that he wanted to eat people. At an- 
other point she said he wanted to drink their blood, adding that this craving 
was characteristic of insane people. A female informant with a more lurid 
imagination recounted that a woman who gave birth to twins some years ago 
suddenly went crazy; purportedly confusing them with chickens, she placed 
the babies in a vessel and killed them by scalding. 

San Pedro culture provides a frame of reference which relates the regulation 
of hunger to the danger that a baby may become the victim of its sibling’s 
appetite. According to local explanation the food cravings of a pregnant mother 
originate with the fetus, which will become unhappy and leave the womb pre- 
maturely if the cravings are not satisfied. The potential knee child, who is 
separated from the breast during the middle stages of pregnancy when the 
milk allegedly turns harmful, must likewise have its food whims satisfied; 
it too is “eating for the fetus.” To forestall miscarriage, relatives and neighbors 
should appease the cravings of the expectant mother and of the demanding 
knee child. Little is said about the appetite of the expectant father, but it is 
sometimes said that the food he eats also aids the growth of the unborn infant. 
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Social relationships with the baby are thus established before it is born. 
The positive side of these relationships is regularly expressed in terms of eating 
behavior. The negative side is likewise expressed in eating terms, destructive 
eating replacing productive eating. The inversion on the part of parents is 
represented in fantasies that “other” parents do or did devour their own babies. 
On the part of the knee child, the inversion is represented by the belief that 
under certain circumstances it feeds upon its younger sibling. Blaming an- 
other child for the death of an infant conforms to a general Pedrano tendency 
to displace blame and aggression downward in the social scale. This tendency 
is congruent with a hierarchical authority system. 

It is worthwhile to consider the bearing of cross cultural comparison upon 
our problem. The elements of procedure, belief and assumption which enter 
into the ritual cure in San Pedro are not confined to that society alone. Taken 
singly or in partial combination, these cultural elements are common to other 
communities. Two comparative instances may be cited. The Mayan Indians 
of the Tzeltal-speaking village of Oxchuc in Chiapas believe that an individual 
can suffer from soul consumption and that whipping may facilitate recovery.”” 
In that community all chiefs and elders are thought to receive the supernatural 
aid of an alter ego in the form of an animal] (nagua!) in effecting social con- 
formity. To punish a social offender, the possessor merely allows his nagual 
to enter the victim’s body and slowly eat its soul. Since the patient himself 
is at fault, he must confess his sins to recover; sometimes he has to be whipped 
to expiate his crime. In both Oxchuc and San Pedro one individual can kill 
another by eating his soul, but in the former case the aggressor acts in the 
public interest and the punishment is meted out to the victim rather than the 
aggressor, nor does there appear to be any sibling involvement. 

In the Mayan town of Dzitas, Yucatan, a therapeutic ritual (kex) is be- 
lieved to draw off the sickness of a patient. “The kex is the discharge of a 
promise, made when a patient is very sick, that cooked chicken will be offered. 

Ve did not find out to whom the offering is made. The context of the ritual 
suggests that the offering is made to the winds that caused the sickness. .. . 
When the patient came—generally on a Friday—Aurelia [a female curer] 
prayed in Maya .. . holding the chicken over the patient’s head and strangling 
it to death. For a male patient a pullet was used and for a female patient, a 
cockerel. . . . The chicken was immediately taken out in the bush and buried 
in its feathers. . .. When performed for a child . . . an egg was substituted for 
the hen.’ Here again we encounter several familiar features but in contrast 
to San Pedro the symbolism of punishment and interpersonal aggression is 
absent. 

Cultural elements such as the belief that human spirits can be eaten, and 


7 Villa R., 1947. ‘8 R. and M. P. Redfield, 1940, p. 70. 
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the practice of killing a chicken to draw off an affliction, may have spread from 
one group to another by contact and diffusion. But the distributions of the 
respective elements overlap rather than coincide. The culture of each com- 
munity includes a somewhat different assortment of the common traits. These 
traits, moreover, are differently combined and construed to agree with other 
configurations or general orientations of the respective cultures. By the nature 
of our present interest we have analyzed certain aspects of San Pedro culture 
not in terms of their areal distribution but their meaning as parts of an inte- 
grated ritual pattern. 
SUMMARY 

To avert the death of a newborn infant the people of San Pedro occasionally 
kill a chicken by beating it against the back of an older child who is then 
served the cooked fowl with the warning that he desist from “‘eating’’ his little 
brother or sister. Taken at its face value, that is, at the level of manifest func- 
tion, the ritual is an instrumental act—a means of influencing events—whose 
logic is part and parcel of the “primitive world view” which Guatemalan 
Indians combine with “civilized social relations.”’ in Tax’s words.'® While it is 
a nonrational expedient from our point of view, it “makes sense”’ to the natives 
in terms of certain assumptions implicit in their culture. These assumptions 
have been stated above. 

Analysis of the ritual on the level of latent function, however, indicates that 
it serves a number of purposes apart from its avowed function of forestalling 
misfortune. For one thing it is an institutionalized means of relieving the 
intolerable pressure to “do something” and of finding an acceptable scape- 
goat in time of emotional crisis. 

Secondly it gives symbolic expression to repressed antisocial sentiments 
which have their source in the social experience of the individual beginning 
in early childhood and continuing into adult life. Sibling antagonism is imputed 
in the form of an oral-aggressive projection, which is also indicative of parent- 
child tensions. These tensions are disallowed byproducts of a social system 
which emphasizes emotional constraint and respect for authority. An assumed 
magical connection between fetus, sibling and parent provides a frame of 
reference for linking the fate of an infant with the appetite of its sibling. Belief 
that the death of a baby may be due to the appetite of another child is a 
specific instance of a more general disposition to entertain fantasies of being 
eaten. 

Finally it should be understood that the sibling ritual not only reflects social 
strains. As part of the San Pedro culture pattern it also plays a role in defining 
the way in which sibling relations are perceived and experienced. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


1 Tax, 1941. 
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THE CONCEPT OF INCEST IN SUMATRA 
By H. TH. FISCHER 


HE conception of “‘incest’’ among the peoples of Sumatra affords a case- 
study in the problem of terminology that is basic to clarity of thought 
in the cross-cultural analysis of social institutions and their sanctions. On the 
whole, when ethnographers mention an aversion towards incest, their use of 
the term implies the existence of taboos forbidding sexual intercourse between 
kindred, who are either members of the same immediate family, or of the same 
clan. Such intercourse, among the peoples of Sumatra, is called sumbang by 
the Achinese, the Gajos, the Bataks, the Minangkabaus and the Malays of 
the coastal regions and of southern Sumatra. 
Let us, first of all, indicate more specifically the meaning of the word 
sumbang as this has been given in various dictionaries. We may begin with 
citing the translation given for Malay. 


Sumbang. Revolting; incestuous; an abomination. Esp. of incest; cf.: anak s. (child 
of incest); s. ia dengan saudaranya (he had incestuous relations with his sister)... . 
But “incest” (Min.) covers more than illicit relations between near relatives (s. kadim); 
it includes intercourse between unrelated persons who may not marry under the adat 
sumbang balai melintang). In a looser sense also all serious sexual offences are sumbang 
s. kapada tabiat), e.g., adultery and illicit pregnancy. 
R. J. Wilkinson, A Malay-English Dictionary, 1932. 


Sumbang, indecent to see, to hear or to moral feeling, offensive, outrageous, immoral, 
out of tune, as a musical instrument; also incest; swmbang pati: incest punishable by 
death, viz. between brother and sister; swmbang salah, incest and fornication; men 
jumbang, to commit incest. 


H. C. Klinkert, Nieww Mal.-Ned. Woordenboek, 4th ed. 1930. 


Sumbang, improper, immoral, also: incest; menjumbang, to commit incest. 
Ph. S. van Ronkel. Mal. Woordenbock, 5th ed. 1946. 


For the Minangkabau, the following quotations may be given: 


Sumbang, not in the proper form, deformed, unsightly, immoral, not in accordance 
with the adat, dissimilar, ill-matched e.g. of husband and wife, of marriage between 
two persons of the same suku; sumbang salah, adultery with a married woman; incest; 
sumbang kato, the use of offensive or unchaste words; sumbang langkah, wrong, forbid- 
den steps, e.g., of a fencer. 

J. L. v. d. Toorn, Minangkabausch-M aleisch-N ederl. W oordenboek, 1891. 


Sumbang; sumbang salah (to misbehave oneself towards a married woman). 
M. Thaib, Kamus Bahasa Minangkabau-Bahasa Melajoe Riau, 1935. 
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For Achinese, two dictionaries are to be cited: 


Sumbang, improper, unbecoming, indecent, immoral, also: incest. 
J. Kreemer, Atjéhsch Handwoordenboek, 1931. 


Sumbang, unhallowed, god-forsaken, miserable, fatal, unhappy, wretched; also 
discordant, out of tune (a tone, or a musical instrument). 
R. A. Dr. Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Aljéhsch-Nederl. Woordenboek, 1934. 


The Gajo people, whose country is adjacent to Achin, also know the word 


sumbang. 
Sumbang, indecent, (particularly) sex roper, incest. Tepang kundul urum 
amaé sumbang kené, it is considered improp. sit close to one’s father . . . ; sumbang 


iangkahé, they behave indecently (e.g. of . -ath and a woman or girl going into the 
mountains together); blah dirié ikerdjoié sumbang i édét, i ukum ngok, to marry a gir! 
of your own clan is immoral, not in accordance with the adat, though permitted under 
Moslim law. 

G. A. J. Hazeu, Gajosch-Nederlandsch W oordenboek, 1907. 


For the Batak word sumbang we find the following translations: 
Sumbang, incest, sexual intercourse with persons of the same marga (patrilineal 


clan). 
H. N. v. d. Tuuk, Bataksch-Nederduitsch W oordenboek, 1861. 


Sumbang, objectionable, particularly of marriages between too close relatives; 
incest. Sumbang belanga, of a striking contrast, e.g. dark hair and light complexion; 
also: to be unceremonious in speech. 

M. Joustra, Karo-Bataksch Woordenboek, 1907. 


From the above citations it is clear that the word sumbang has a much wider 
meaning than that which we usually ascribe to “incest.’’ Hoesein Djajadinin- 
grat, in translating the word sumbang, does not even use the word bloed- 
schande (incest), and in his dictionary we do not find any Achinese word which 
is translated by it, although the Achinese, like the other Indonesians, do not 
sanction sexual relations between near kin. Warneck, who gives an entirely 
different translation of swmbang, which has nothing to do with the problem 
under discussion, does not translate by “incest” any other Batak word, some- 
thing that holds good for other dictionaries of Indonesian languages.’ Often 
we find no translation for the word “incest,” 
special terms for sexual relations between kin. 

The following three cases taken from records of the village courts of the 
Minangkabaus will also illustrate how the word sumbang is employed in a 
wider sense. 

A man Ali and a woman Lambok were sentenced on Jan. 4th, 1924 to 
serve a feast to the heads of the community, for which they must kill a goat. 


while these languages have no 


1 Warneck, 1906. 
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Their offence had been that the man was found in bed with the woman (kerena 
ini laki-laki kedapatan di dalam kulambu tempat tidur perampuan jang tersebut), 
which offence is called sumbang salah (kasalahannja sumbang salah). This term 
is generally translated by incest in the literature of the subject. Salak means: 
“wrong,” “incorrect,” “lapse,” and intensifies the preceding term “‘sumbang.” 

According to a sentence of Oct. Ist, 1922, a man Ajub and a woman Ilah, 
confessed that they had been living together. A child was born to them. Here 
too we read: kasalahannja jaitu ‘‘sumbang salah,’’ meaning: this offence is 
called sumbang salah. They too were sentenced to serve a feast to the headmen, 
for which a cow was ordered to be killed. 

The third case, heard on June 30th, 1925, shows the influence of Islamism 
on adat-law. The accused, Unok, made a proposal of marriage to the woman 
Rafiah, while the latter was still within the iddah-period, a time within which, 
under Islamic law, a divorced woman or a widow may not marry so that un- 
certainty about the paternity of a possible child will not ensue. This too is 
called sumbang salah, and was punished by ordering a goat to be killed for a 
feast, or a 20 guilder fine.” It is to be noted that the term sumbang salah is used 
here for a relation which is punishable according to Islamic tradition.* 

At times we find various types of sumbang distinguished by adding a 
qualifying adjective. It appears that the gravity of the offence shows a wide 
diversity. Any improper conduct towards a woman, even taking her hand on 
the public road, is sometimes called sumbang. Thus all kinds of condemned 
relations between men and women, acts for which we never use the word incest, 
are covered by this term. 

Batak jurisprudence confirms this. Thus, for example, sexual intercourse 
between a widow and the elder brother of her husband is called sumbang. 
Such a relationship is considered a serious crime, and is punished by banish- 
ment in the same way as sexual intercourse between persons of the same clan. 

The patrilineal Batak distinguish two kinds of “relatives by marriage,” 
the hula-hula and the anak-boru. The hula-hula (B) is the clan which supplies 
wives to one’s own clan (A), whereas the anak-boru (C) is the clan whose men 
marry the women of clan A. 

B 


Q ge -----------9¢ 


B is thus the clan which, by supplying women, makes it possible for clan A 


2 Adatrechtbundel, XXVIII, 1927, pp. 132, 133, 136. 

5 Still it may be that we meet here with an old Indonesian tradition. In this connection I refer 
to the Toradja (Central-Celebes)-word salara. In Adriani’s ““Bare’e-Ned. W oordenboek”’ (1928) we 
read: salara, adultery, incest . . . the carrying on with married or engaged women, the carrying 
on with a male or female slave (by free persons), the carrying on with a woman whose period of 
mourning for her deceased husband has not yet ended. (Italics inserted.) The Toradja are not 
Islamized. 
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to survive as a clan. According to Batak view, A therefore owes respect to B; 
B is the clan which has magic power (sahala) that gives A blessing and good 
fortune. 

As a result of this, a type of preferential mating exists whereby a man 
marries his mother’s brother’s daughter; that is, his cross-cousin belonging to 
his hula-hula clan, the Batak word tulang thus having the meaning of “‘mother’s 
brother” as well as of “‘father-in-law.’”’ On the other hand, sexual relations of a 
man with his other cross-cousin, the father’s sister’s daughter, belonging to 
his anak-boru clan, are strictly forbidden. The Bataks call such a relation 
sumbang, although the partners belong to different patrilineal clans. Marriages 
between persons of different generations are also forbidden; and sexual rela- 
tions between an uncle and his niece for example, are again called sumbang.! 

In the Palembang region, according to Lublink-Weddik® and others, the 
Malays distinguish sumbang besar (great sumbang) and sumbang ketjil (small 
sumbang). Intercourse with persons related in a direct line is considered swm- 
bang besar. Of sumbang keljil the following instance is given: Denan mar- 
ried the woman Wakisa and later the woman Haluna. With Wakisa he begot 
a daughter Malimom, who married Jaman. This Jaman, after his father- 
in-law had died, begot a child with Haluna. This a native court considered as 
sumbang ketjil.6 For a man to have sexual relations with his wife’s sister is 
also considered sumbang, as well as intercourse between a man and his brother’s 
wife during her husband’s life. 

From the foregoing we may conclude that incest in the customary sense 
of the word, meaning the sexual relation between near kin, is only one variety 
of what is called sumbang in Sumatra. It is, however, most interesting to note 
that the word “incest” in its original Latin sense is much nearer to the idea of 
sumbang. We read in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae under the word incestum: 

1. sacrilegium (referring to sexual intercourse with the Vestal virgins). 

2. stuprum, fornicatio, adulterium, strictiore sensu de stupro inter agnatos et affines 
commisso. 


Thus incest in ancient Rome included fornication, prostitution, and adultery, 
and only in a narrower sense it denoted the relation primarily connoted when 
the word incest is employed by us. Furthermore, under the word incestus, as 
given in this same source, we find a similar meaning: 


incestus dicitur homo pollutus, qui flagitium commiserit aut in sororem, aut in sacerdotum, 
aut in affinem. adulter, obscenus, impudicus. 

That this sense of the word was a common one becomes apparent when we 
find, in a medieval Latin-German glossary, incestum translated as: Unkeusch- 


* Keuning, 1948, p. 76. 5 Lublink-Weddik, 1939, p. 81. 
6 The court of appeal, however, had another opinion, and Jaman was only sentenced because 
he had begotten a child with a widow, so that this was evidently a border-line case. 
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heit mit den magen vel junckfrawen—eebruch, erberaubung vel ernemung der 
junckfrawschafft." The German word Blutschande was originally a technical 
term, which translated the Latin sanguinis contumelia. It is attributed to 
Luther. Originally Blulschande meant any shortcoming with regard to rela- 
tives.® 

In order to understand the real meaning of the Sumatran sumbang, geneti- 
cally as well as functionally, there is no reason to give primary significance to 
incest between near kin. What then, is it that makes a sexual relation sumbang 

that is, socially not recognized or actively prohibited? To understand this 
one should always bear in mind the factor of respect, which is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of the community. Sumbang designates those 
sexual relations which would upset the social order by failing to render the 
respect due those who are socially superior. It is because of this that sexual rela- 
tions between father and daughter, mother and son, brother and sister are 
impossible, as Malinowski, Brenda Seligman, and Durkheim have already 
ascertained.® But the same holds good in the other cases designated with the 
word sumbang. Uncles cannot have sexual intercourse with nieces, nor aunts 
with nephews, without straining the relationship of authority that exists 
between them. For the same reason, intercourse between a father-in-law and 
his daughter-in-law, or a mother-in-law and her son-in-law is also inacceptable. 

The so-called junior levirate can also be explained in this way. A woman 
does not marry the elder brother of her late husband, since he is the potential 
substitute for her father-in-law. Between her and this brother-in-law, there- 
fore, the same taboos against intercourse are operative as between her and 
her father-in-law. She is obliged to show him the respect due his potential 
status, and it is impossible therefore that she should have sexual intercourse 
with him. This obstacle, it should be noted, does not exist with regard to 
a husband’s younger brother. Again, adultery is swmbang because it con- 
stitutes a violation of a husband’s authority. A homme cornu in any culture 
is a ludicrous figure. Similarly, marriage between a free woman and a slave 
is likewise impossible, since it is irreconcilable with accepted patterns of 
authority within the marriage relationship. A marriage between a free man and 


7 Tébben, 1925, p.V. § Grimm, 1860. 

® Malinowski, 1927; B. Seligman, 1929, 1932, 1935; Durkheim’s theory regarding the origin 
of aversion to incest in primitive society, (1898, pp. 59-63), which he sought in a blood-taboo, can 
not be accepted. His explanation of the prohibition of sexual relations between parents and their 
children and between brothers and sisters in our society, however, is based on reasoning analogous 
to that given here. In this connection, what Hugo Grotius writes in his De jure belli ac pacis (II, 
5, par. XII?) as to why marriage of parents with their children is unlawful, is worthy of considera- 
tion: “In such a case the husband, who by the law of marriage is the superior, cannot show such 
respect to his mother as nature demands, nor the daughter to her father; for although the daughter 
in the marriage relation is inferior, nevertheless marriage itself introduces such an association 
that it excludes the respect belonging to the former relationship.” 
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a slave, however, though disapproved of, is still possible, even though this 


seems to be inconsistent with the principle enunciated above. For if sexual Cr 
intercourse between father and daughter is thought of as impossible because Hi 


it is not to be reconciled with the accepted ideas as to the relationship of author- 
ity between them, a relationship between master and slave should be equally 
impossible, since it is inconceivable that a master should court his slave with- T 
out losing his authority. That this is indeed the case appears from the fact that 


such a marriage, while not forbidden, is disapproved of; and tha’, in addition, reli 
a slave who marries her master and bears him a child is, under adat law, , has 
considered a free woman. hul 
The prohibition among the Bataks to marry one’s father’s sister’s daughter, last 
whereas marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter is welcomed, may be ture 
explained in the same way. To marry a father’s sister’s daughter is, as we have me! 
seen, impossible, since it is a reversal of the normal relations between the clans. son 
It is felt so ‘‘unnatural’’ by the Bataks, as a matter of fact, that they say of 
this, ““You cannot make water flow up-hill.’’ Sexual relations between such the 
cross-cousins is sumbang because it violates the accepted relations of respect lan 
between clans, for in this case the superior clan (the hula-hula) would become m 
the anak-boru (the inferior) of its own anak-boru. sist 
am 
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CHANGES IN THE FORM AND FUNCTION OF HAWAIIAN 
HuLAS' 
By PHILIPPA POLLENZ 


HIS paper covers only a small part of the extremely complex and well- 

studied history of Hawaii—but it is an important one. For while the 
religion, the traditions, the government and the economy of ancient Hawaii 
has disappeared, and while the Hawaiian himself has mingled with other races, 
hula, the dance of Hawaii, is still flourishing. The dance seems to have out- 
lasted the dancers, the kings and priests who supported it, and even the cul- 
ture which engendered it. The purpose of this paper is to trace the develop- 
ment of the hula from a religious rite to a secular entertainment, and to discuss 
some of the reasons for its survival. 

The period which ended with the breaking of the tabus and the coming of 
the Protestant missionary in 1820 might be called the Classic Period for Hawai- 
ian dance. Before complete degeneration set in, hulas played an important role 
in religious life. The origins of the dance were ascribed to Hiiaka, younger 
sister of Pele, the volcano goddess; Laka, patron goddess of the hula ranked 
among the lesser gods of the hierarchy. Hulas flourished as part of a state- 
sponsored art, for the direction, the performance and the ideals of the dance 
were dependent upon the chief or king of the district. In Ancient Hawaii, the 
dance was kept alive by a class of paid professional performers, in a situation 
comparable to Civil Service. Those fortunate enough to enter the service of 
the hula goddess were offered free training, steady employment with excellent 
pay, prestige in the community, and a retirement system. Hula dancers were 
chosen from promising youngsters (both male and female) in the district.’ 
They were sent to the halau (hall of hula) where they lived under dietary and 
sexual restrictions, where they were taught to chant genealogies, sing ritual 
songs, make their own costumes and learn the dances. In all these arts they 
were trained by the kumu (priest of hula) and his assistants. When the pupils 
had mastered the dances, they were presented to the king and court in a forma! 
debut (uniki). From that time on, they comprised part of the entourage of the 
court, performing the dances in honor of the gods, on the occasion of a chief- 
tain’s birthday or funeral, or to entertain visiting guests. According to Handy, 
the traditional hula dancing was part of the cult of fertility which centered in the 
Moi (ruling chief). The hula was in essence a magical ritual designed to bring rain and 
cause fertility, and the hula troupe attached to the court of every Moi rehearsed and 
performed their chants and dances, which anciently were highly sacred, for two 


1 A lecture-demonstration given at the 48th Annual Meeting of the AAA in New York formed 
the basis for this paper. 
2 For a full description of classic hula training, see Emerson, 1909. 
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purposes and on two occasions; as an enriching and empowering magic in connection 
with the union of alii and the birth of a child destined to become a great chief and as 
rain and fertility magic during the makahiki festival.’ 


Actually, the hula chants were a method of preserving various traditions about 
gods and legendary kings. The dance also provided a means for a commoner to 
gain prestige, for dancers were chosen from all ranks. 

In addition to these ritualistic ties, hulas were used as an accompaniment 
to various sexual games. These dances, fitting into a lay, rather than profes- 
sional category, could be performed by anyone who knew them, including the 
kings and queens. Among the chamberlains whose duties included lighting 
the chief’s pipe was listed a courtier known as the “hula.’”’ It was his duty to 
entertain the king with jesting and dancing.‘ 

The dances of this period might be compared to those staged by a large 
ballet company, for sometimes as many as 200 dancers would take part in a 
single ceremony.’ The costumes were simple, consisting of sheets of tapa which 
were fashioned into wrap-around skirts. Sometimes the tapa would be stamped 
with decorative designs, or frequently strips of the cloth would be braided to 
form a skirt. Ornamentation consisted of leis (garlands of vines or flowers) and 
anklets of dog’s teeth (kupe’e). On very formal occasions, female dancers 
wore layers of tapa made into skirts, the whole effect curiously resembling the 
“tutu” of a ballet dancer. 

Ancient hulas were varied in number and complexity. The basic technique 
of the dances depended upon a vocabulary of hand gestures, similar to those 
found in India and Indonesia.® These gestures could be divided into three types: 
the first consisted of one or two hands which formed a symbol for a specific 
object—a flower, a tree, a house; the second type utilized both hands in moving 
position to represent various acts of locomotion, such as walking, paddling a 
canoe, climbing a mountain, or rain, water, air; the third type used one of two 
hands in a stationary position to represent abstract concepts, such as love, 
sorrow, power, jealousy. Using these gestures, the dancer enacted the story of 
the accompanying chant, which was sung either by the dancer or by a singer. 
The many varieties of dances could be grouped into two categories—those per- 
formed in a seated position, and those performed in a standing position. 

In the seated dances, the dancer kneeled on the floor, never cross-legged, 
with the buttocks resting on the floor. Sometimes the dancer changed her own 
song, beating her chest for rhythm (paiumauma). In other varieties, auxiliary 
instruments were brought into play; grasping these rattles, the dancer per- 
formed the appropriate gestures. Such instruments consisted of wliuli (feather- 


3 Handy, 1931, p. 12. 4 Remy, 1874, p. 230. 
5 Vancouver, 1801, p. 128. § Pollenz, 1948, p. 653. 
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tufted gourd rattles), puili (split bamboo rattles), iliili (stone castanets) and 
kalaau sticks.’ 

The standing dancers depended upon an extremely difficult type of hip 
movement for their effect. The dancer stood in a semi-erect position, with the 
knees bent, but with the back straight. In this position, the hips were rotated 
in a circular motion, or moved slowly from side to side; the dancer rarely 
lifted the feet from the floor. Other foot and hip movements consisted of 
“‘uwehe’’ (the dancer rises on toes, with knees bent, then returns to flat-footed 
position), huki (a quick hop to the side) and ami (extremely fast rotations of 
the pelvis). All ancient hulas were accompanied by chanting; the musicians 
(hoopa’a) were retired dancers who had become too old or heavy to perform 
in public. Rhythm was beaten out on ipus (calabashes) which were slapped 
with the hand, or struck against floor or knee. The pahu drum was later intro- 
duced from Tahiti. For certain dances a puniu (knee drum) was fastened to the 
knee of the chanter; still other dances were accompanied by instruments like 
the ukeke (musical bow) and (nose-flute).® 

The effect of these ancient dances depended upon large groups of perform- 
ers, all going through the stereotyped motions in unison. Every arm, every 
head, every foot had to be in line and this produced a magnificent spectacle. 
Unquestionably, hours of strenuous rehearsal] were necessary before the dancers 
achieved the necessary precision. 

Observers fortunate enough to witness these hula ballets were impressed 
by them. Cook described a dance he witnessed as follows: 

They are prefaced with a slow, solemn sing in which all the party joins in, moving 
their legs and gently striking their breasts in a manner and with attitudes that are 
perfectly easy and graceful, and so far they are the same as the dances of the Society 
Islands. When this has lasted about ten minutes, both the tune and the motions gradu- 
ally quicken and end only by their inability to support their fatigue. ...It is to be 
observed that in this dance the women take only a part and that the dancing of the men 
is of the same kind with what we saw at small parties at the Friendly Islands and which 
may be called the accofpaniment of songs, with corresponding and graceful motions 
of the whole body. 


Vancouver, who saw a performance of a hourah (hula) in 1794 observed: 


This representation was a compound of speaking and singing, the subject of which 
was enforced by appropriate gestures and action . . . the variety of attitudes into which 
the women threw themselves, with the rapidity of their action, resembled no other 
amusement in any other part of the world within my knowledge, by a comparison with 
which I might be enabled to convey some idea of the stage effect this produced, par- 

7 Again, fuller description may be found in Emerson, 1909. 


8 Bishop, 1940, p. 53. ® Cook, 1821, p. 131. 
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ticularly in the first three parts in which there appeared much correspondence to har- 
mony between the tone of their voices and the display of their limbs. . . . 1 


Campbell, who visited the Islands shortly after Vancouver, remarked: 


In dancing they seldom move their feet, but throw themselves into a variety of 
attitudes, sometimes all squatting and at other times springing up at the same instant.” 


These travellers were fortunate enough to see classic performances of the 
dance, before degeneration had set in. However, the events of the ensuing 
decades were to threaten the existence of hula. The formation of a United 
Kingdom of Hawaii under Kamehemeha I merely transferred the patronage 
of the hula troupes from the local monarchs to the larger courts. But the gradu- 
ally increasing discontent with the rigid religious tabus, the interest of foreign- 
ers in the more lascivious aspects of the dance, and finally the arrival of mis- 
sionaries in 1820 nearly obliterated all traces of ancient hulas. 

For seventy years after the coming of new religions to the Islands, hula 
as a dance form was suppressed. When the temples and priests fell victims 
to this new influence, so did the hula schools, and the formal training of dancers 
ceased. The rulers of Hawaii also withdrew their support, and the remaining 
dancers were faced with starvation or compromise. They compromised by 
giving paid performances in the forbidden dance halls and taverns. 

Unquestionably, in this confused period, standards of performance deterio- 
rated. In 1825 a naturalist who sailed to Hawaii on the “‘Blonde”’ wrote: 


I was much amused observing the native’s simple manners and mode of dancing, 
which they accompany with a song and graceful motions of the arms and body.” 


Yet elements of indecorous behavior had already entered into the dancing. 
Another observer wrote: 


They seem to be fonder of singing and dancing in their own mode than any girls 
we have ever seen and notwithstanding there is a great deal of lasciviousness in both, 
yet! it is attended with a peculiar kind of simplicity and innocence.” 


Most writers were not as broad-minded, for they all saw erotic movements in 
the dances of this period. Bates was shocked by the spectacle of a young girl 
dancing nude, and Mathison, in describing a “hourah-hourah”’ said ‘the whole 
dance was far too lascivious and indelicate to admit of a very minute descrip- 
tion.” Stewart “associated them with exhibitions of licentiousness and abomi- 
nation which must forever remain untold.’ 

Periodic efforts to suppress these dances were partially successful, but the 
hulas merely went “underground” and were performed at a secret meeting 


1 Vancouver, 1801, p. 73 " Campbell, 1819, p. 144 
® MacCrae, 1925, p. 18. ‘8 Gilbert, 1926, p. 26. 4’ Bates, 1854, p. 284. 
'® Stewart, 1828, p. 120. ' Mathison, 1925, p. 386. 
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place in the back woods, or at various establishments in Honolulu’s growing 
red-light district. Kamehameha V was persuaded to introduce a bill to pro- 
hibit all performances of hula unless a special license were first obtained.” 
Mark Twain, who visited the Islands in 1866, had to see a performance con- 
ducted behind closed doors. He was struck by the perfection of gesture and the 
excellent timing, but remarked that few dancers really could dance the hula 
in the highest perfection of the art.'* 

When David Kalakaua came to the throne in 1874, the finer types of 
hulas had already died out. Over protests, he attempted to revive those which 
were left, and due to his foresight, some of the older dancers escaped oblivion. 
At his coronation over 262 varieties of hulas were performed, each in appropri- 
ate costume.!® But dancers never again had the security of state-support, and 
without that they could not regain their former position. As late as 1898, 
exhibitions of the dance were thought to be only for those with depraved minds. 
One gentleman who viewed the more respectable dances commented, ‘‘The 
missionaries have not completed their work yet.’”° 

While the hip movements might have been shocking to Victorian audience, 
they might seem rather mild to a modern spectator. After all, at this time 
(about 1877) a critic had this to say about the waltz: 


an open and shameless gratification of sexual desire and a cooler of burning lust... 
it is an actual realization of a certain physical ecstasy which should, at least, be in- 
dulged in private and no pure person should experience save under the sanction of 
matrimony.”! 


It is highly probable that the attempts to describe the dances as lurid might 
have resulted from unfamiliarity with dance form itself. Sauvin (who really 
thought the dances no more immoral than a Paris Opera Ballet) unfairly com- 
pared them to the “‘danse du ventre”’ of Egypt,” and Dr. Marcuse made the 
same observation.” The “danse du ventre’’ is very different from even the 
hulas held not to be respectable, since, the former employs twitching move- 
ments, especially of the breast and the pelvic region, which are totally lacking 
in hula. Other inappropriate titles for hulas were ‘‘couchee-couchee dances’”™ 
and “the same as that devil’s quick-step—the can-can.’”” 

However, by 1900, when the United States annexed Hawaii, the dance 
form had been influenced by foreign elements. First of all, a new kind of ac- 
companiment had been brought in to replace the ipu and pahu drums. Sailors 
had introduced the Spanish guitar and the Portuguese ukelele to provide 
a more interesting background for the dancing. The missionaries had also 
enforced a change in costume. Gone were the tapa robes, and in their place 


17 Lyman, 1895, p. 15. 18 Mark Twain, 1938, p. 56. 18 Sharpe, 1944, p. 31. 
20 Musick, 1898, p. 80. 2! Herman, 1877, p. 50.  Sauvin, 1893, p. 170. 
23 Marcuse, 1894, p. 120. * Young, 1898, p. 53. % Silvers, 1892, p. 101. 
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was the “‘holoku,”’ a loosely fitted gown of cotton, which covered the dancer 
from her neck to her ankles. Another garment was the mumu, a long chemise, 
over which the dancer wore a /i leaf or shredded aw fiber (grass) skirt. 

Under this influence, the sanctioned hula became a slow, stately affair, 
with a peculiar grace emphasized by the long lines of the holoku. Typical of 
the period was the hula kui, sponsored by King Kalakau. The dancer used her 
arms in graceful gestures, but pointed her toes in a manner more reminiscent 
of the Spanish fandango, or a quadrille. 

Hulas finally emerged from the cloud of disapproval when Hawaii became 
a territory of the United States. Tourists became an important part of Island 
industry, and tourists wanted to see dancing because it seemed to exemplify 
Island life. Interest in rekindling the ancient arts resulted in the sponsoring 
of field work by specialists like Emerson, who recorded extant hulas in 1909, 
and by Helen Roberts, who recorded old chants and meles.” 

The modern hula is based primarily on the demands of tourists, although 
the dancers play a curious role in Island life. They welcome arriving visitors, 
publicize sales, inaugurate special events. No self-respecting politician would 
campaign for office without a troupe of dancers, nor would any hotel be without 
these entertainers. That hula has full social approval is apparent, for even the 
Honolulu Y.W.C.A. gives a course in hula dancing. 

Today’s hula dancer is probably not a pure-blooded Hawaiian, but is usual- 
ly part-Hawaiian. In most cases, women have entirely taken over the dance, 
and it is hard to find a man willing to learn or demonstrate the hulas. The 
halaus have been replaced by popular dancing schools which offer quick three- 
week courses in the dance. The Hawaii Visitor’s Bureau*’ has estimated that 
there are about 200 of these newly trained professional performers. For many, 
dancing is part-time work, a way of making additional money. 

On occasions like ‘Aloha Week” or “Lei Day,” ancient hulas are per- 
formed. Some of these dances have been kept alive by certain families, while 
others are “‘reconstructed” by dancers who have looked up Emerson’s descrip- 
tions, and have fitted new choreography to the older chants. However, most 
hulas consist of new songs, many with English words, songs which popularize 
tourist themes. “I Want to Go Back to my Little Grass Shack,” “Hawaiian 
Hospitality” and “Little Brown Gal” fall into this category. Occasionally 
as a reminder of old times, dances are originated to commemorate a special 
event; the arrival of a movie star on Molokai gave rise to “The Cockeyed 
Mayor,” and the proposal to dig a tunnel through Nuuanu Pali resulted in 
the hula Puka (hole) in the Pali. 

Today’s hulas differ from the ancient ones not only in form but in manner 


6 Roberts, 1926, devotes over 100 pages to hula chants. 
27 Personal correspondence, February, 1948. 
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of performance. Hand gestures have become more pantomimic, showing fishing, 
rocking in a chair, even driving a car. Instead of standing in one place, today’s 
dancer moves around in a quickened tempo, playing up to her audience. To 
some, if performed correctly, they may seem “‘repetitious’’;?* to others, if the 
hips are accentuated, they become “frankly sensuous and passionate.’”® At 
best these very miid dances can be described as “‘simple, happy alfresco forms 
reflecting the harmony of their surroundings.’’*® 

However, the fact that the dances have survived at all should be of interest 
to students of culture, since other aspects of what the Hawaiians produced have 
been relegated to the museum or the dust-heap. Here is a dance form which 
has outlasted the culture which fostered it, and which has taken root in alien 
ground. Perhaps the reason for its survival lies in the pleasing effect of the 
dance itself, and in the fact that it could reach a foreign spectator. Religious 
dances very often depend upon the auto-intoxication of the dancer to be effec- 
tive, and have little appeal for an outsider. If hula had remained as an essential- 
ly religious rite, it probably would have gone the way of the chieftain, the 
priest and the tabu. By shifting its emphasis from the ceremonial to the 
theatrical, the dance has managed to itlourish. 

It would be futile to insist that the older dance form was better or fun 
tioned more efficiently. Rather, it is necessary to record the hulas as they exist 
in the Islands today, for change is continually taking place. The hulas learned 
by the writer’s informants thirty years ago are no longer being performed, 
while other and newer dances are coming into existence. Yet with all its 
change, the hulas are the one remaining relic of Ancient Hawaii. 


COMPARISON OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HULA PATTERNS 


ANCIENT MODERN 
Performers Large numbers, both men and Extremely small groups, some 
women times solo dancers, nearly al 
ways women 
Accompaniment Solo voice Ipu, pahu, gourd rattles 
Calabash (ipu Steel guitar 
Pahu drum Ukelele 


Nose flute 
Musical Bow 


Bamboo and gourd rattles 


Occasion Religious ceremonies 
Court entertainments 
Formal debuts of dancers 
Recreational games 


*8 Vandercook, 1937, p. 27. 
Lloyd, 1949, Pp. 193. 


Piano and modern band instru 
ments 


Choral groups 

Ship-] ching 

Ship-launching 

Political campaigns 

General entertainment purposes 


29 MacSpadden, 1939, p. 59. 
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ANCIENT 
Special schools (halau); period 
took as long as two years 


Many varieties, extremely stereo- 
typed, economy of hand gesture 


Deep reverence 


To play part in religious and cere- 
monial life 
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MODERN 


Theatrical and tourist schools, a 
dance may be learned within a 
week 


Fewer varieties, pantomimic 


gesture, facial expression 
Varies, depending upon dancer 
’ 


To make money 


TRADITIONAL HULAS AND THEIR PERFORMANCE TODAY* 


EMERSON’S 
LISTING 


hula pahua 


hula pele 


hula paiumauma 


hula kiu molokai 


hula ki ilei 


hula mwumu’u 
hula kolani 


hula kolea 


hula mano 
hula ilio 


hula ohelo 


DESCRIPTION 


standing dance, the dancer hold 
ing a stick while gesturing 
standing dance of reverence, lit- 
tle motion, slow gesture 


chest-beating dance 


standing dance in which the per- 
formers pretended to box 
strenuous and vigorous dance, 
employing extreme body pos- 
tures 

dance of the cripples 

seated dance, without instru- 
mental accompaniment 

dance imitating movements of a 
bird 


dance dedicated to the shark 
imitated movements of a dog 


performed in a reclining position, 
the dancer resting on one leg and 
arm, swinging the opposing leg 


COMMENTS 
Not known at all 
Known, but not danced fre- 
quently. Writer witnessed one 
performance 
Known and performed today. 
Not done too often because of 
the difficulty of technique 
Obsolete 


Obsolete 


knew of this 
dance but could not describe it 
Known by three, but not per- 
formed today 


One _ informant 


One informant demonstrated 
fragments of this dance. Rarely 
performed 

Not known 

One performance of this dance; 
witnessed; it might be a recon- 
struction 

Occasionally done in 


Might be reconstructed 


public. 


31 Fifty informants were questioned on these dances as listed in Emerson. Thirty-five were 
professional hula dancers from Honolulu, Hilo, and San Francisco. Fifteen were older people who 
had seen or danced ancient hulas. 
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hula 


hula 
hula 
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hula 


hula 


hula 


hula 


hula 


hula 


hula 


hula 


hula 


hula 


MERSON’S 
LISTING 


kilu 


hoonanu 
uliuli 


kuolo 


pahu 


uliuli 


puili 
kalaau 
ilitli 

niau knat 
ohe 


ala papa 


Holoku hula 


Comedy hula 


Standing uliuli 


DESCRIPTION 
dance accompanying betting 
game 
recreational dance 
dance performed by opposing 


rows of men and women in order 
to select partners for love-for- 
feits 
amusement dance, featuring 
top-spinning 

dance of dignified character, in 
which kneeling dancer sang and 
beat ipus 

dance originally performed by 
small puppets, later by dancers 
dignified dance, accompanied by 
pahu drum 

seated dancer 
used a feather-tufted gourd rat- 
tle 


seated dance in which the dancer 


dance in which 


used a split bamboo rattle 
dance in which dancer 
held sticks of kalaau wood 


seated 


seated hula, in which dancers 
held stone castanets 

hula performed to accompani- 
ment of musical bow 

standing dance, performed to the 
accompaniment of nose-flute 
dance of moderate action, em- 


ploying great arm motion 
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COMMENTS 
Obsolete 


Obsolete 
Known, but rarely performed 


Obsolete 


One informant knew this. Dance 
has been modernized. 


Obsolete 


Known and performed today by 
all informants 
Still performed 


Still performed 

Ten informants knew this dance, 
but it is rarely performed 

Still performed today 

Routine is known, but it is im 
possible to get a bow-player 


Obsolete 


Still performed 


NEW VARIETIES OF HULAS 


Standing dance performed in the holoku (in this version dancer wears 
dress with train). Motions are slow and graceful. 


This is a comic dance, employing exaggerated pantomine for comedy 
effect. Dancer sometimes wears a Mother Hubbard wrapper, with a 
wide sash and battered hat (for the hula “Hilo Hattie Does the Hilo 
Hop”) or white duck trousers, colored “aloha” shirt, for “Cockeyed 


Mayor” or “Manuela Boy” hulas. 


Some dances with feather gourd accompaniment are now performed 
in a standing position. The dancer holds a rattle in each hand. Tempo 


has been speeded up. 
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NEW VARIETIES OF HULAS 
Double bamboo —In this seated hula, dancers hold the puilis in each hand, employing 
two rattles instead of one as in the ancient style. 


Standing Ipu —The dancer holds an ipu in her hand, and while dancing, beats it with 
her hand; occasionally she slaps the instrument against thigh or 
buttocks. 

Hukilau™ —Ballroom hula. Performed by a man and woman in modern dress. 


Step is a modern fox-trot, except that at intervals dancers perform old 
hula movements, like amis, and uwehes. 


BROOKLYN 
NEw YorK 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY ACCULTURATIVE INNOVATIONS IN A 


NONLITERATE SOCIETY* 
By ALBERT HEINRICH 


HIS paper is an account of the genesis, among a group of rather isolated 

Eskimos, of several innovations that depart widely from anything that 
existed previously in the culture of these people. These innovations occurred 
among the inhabitants of the permanent and relatively stable village of Dio- 
mede, Alaska, situated on Little Diomede Island which lies approximately 
in the middle of the Bering Straits. The period of time under consideration 
includes the four years, 1944 to 1948, during which they were under direct 
observation, and the six or eight years previous to that. The field of interest 
is the local ivory carving industry, carried on for the purpose of sale to the 
tourists, and not for home consumption. From 1938 to 1948, the population 
of the village has averaged slightly over one hundred inhabitants. Ivory carving 
is strictly men’s work, and the number of individuals engaged in it during the 
years 1944-48 averaged approximately twenty-five. 

The Diomede Islanders, though they have taken over fewer elements from 
American culture than any other group of Alaskan Eskimos, nevertheless have 
adopted a large number of items from this source. Firearms, ammunition, salt, 
coffee, tea, sugar, flour, cotton and wool underwear, woolen socks, cotton cloth, 
steel knives, tobacco, nails, outboard motors, gasoline, kerosene, motor oil, 
primus stoves, cooking utensils, soap, twine, shirts, trousers, and many other 
articles have become necessities for them, despite the fact that they must be 
paid for in dollars. Unlike most other regions of Alaska, the barren, rocky 
island does not produce any cash crop that can be sold to the outside world 
in a relatively unfinished form. Fur bearing animals and fish are present only 
in negligible quantities, and there is no local labor market. Their isolation, 
coupled with the Eskimo pattern of family life, prevents all but a very few 
from going to the American mainland for employment, and these only for 
short and infrequent periods. But they have an abundant supply of ivory 
and a moderate amount of spare time, and the tourists that visit the larger 
cities of Alaska are eager to take home souvenirs. With the encouragement of 
middlemen interested in profits, Diomede has therefore developed ivory carv- 
ing into the industry that supplies it with most of its cash income.! 


* Data used were obtained while in the employ of the Alaska Native Service during the years 
1944 to 1948. The manuscript was read by Dr. Bernard J. Stern and Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, to 
whom I am indebted for valuable criticism and help toward clarity of presentation. 

1 All Alaskan Eskimo communities that have access to a dependable supply of walrus have 
developed some ivory carving industry, but none has developed it to the extent that King Island 
and Diomede have, and none depends upon it as a source of revenue to the extent that Diomede 
does. These two communities have a greater supply of walrus than any other Alaskan group. The 
King Islanders, however, also depend upon wages earned during the summer at Nome. Ice con- 
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The principal raw material for the carving industry is new white ivory | meder: 
that can be obtained in quantity each spring, and to a lesser extent each fall, them, 
when the walrus herds pass through the Bering Straits. Also used is the “fos- | on the 
silized’” and “‘semi-fossilized” ivory, both walrus, and mastodon and mam- summ 
moth, until very recently obtained in quantity from Siberia, and which is still fancy 
found to a lesser extent under old rubble piles, and on the beach after each fancy 
violent storm. work, 

The objects, in the carving of which the Eskimoes have achieved a very dealer: 
high degree of skill, are of five main types. Figurines, the first category, are | charm 
divided into two classes. One class consists of a stylized seated Eskimo; the and hé 
other of various realistic figures, animal and human, singly or in groups, typical loid fe 
of the Eskimo and his environment. Paper knives or letter openers, the second the ey 
type, shown in Fig. 1, are also divided into the ordinary type that may havea the nc 
plain or a decorated handle, and the “harpoon head handle.”’ Bracelets, the Ne 
third form, a specimen of which is figured in Fig. 2, are to be separated into innov: 
true bracelets and “watch bracelets.’’ The latter are really watch bands, so consid 
constructed that a standard wrist watch can be worn with them instead of fit the 
the conventional band. Necklaces, another category, also shown in Fig. 2, The ef 
likewise fall into two types, the “old style’’ bead necklace and the newer type and it 
that is fashioned of flat, tapered oblong pieces. A final classification consists of that h 
sets of bracelets with matching necklaces. pointe 

Before going into detailed discussion of the development of any specific use cr 
art-form, it should be noted that all types under discussion have resulted from by pa 
the impact of recent borrowing on stable, long established patterns of Eskimo went | 
art and technology. Claims of various missionaries, traders and teachers not- young 
withstanding, no really new type of art object has been taught to the Eskimos No 
of Diomede, nor have any innovations been made that are not foreshadowed preser 
by previous designs and techniques. On the other hand, no type of ivory carv- | of the 
ing carried on by the Diomeders before the coming of the white man has been as dol 
incorporated unaltered into the modern carving industry. sentat 

The stylized figure shown in Fig. 3, can best be described as very high- Diom 
domed, muscular and human-like, seated, not cross-legged, but with its ex- reinde 
tremely short legs extended. It is referred to in English as a “billikin,” and in Ameri 
Eskimo as “billikek.’”’ Many and conflicting accounts as to its origin are heard, | 
but most of them seem too complicated and romantic to be valid. The Dio- | that 1 


ditions allow them to cross over to the mainland a full month earlier than the Diomede Islanders, 


and they do so en masse. The able-bodied men then often work for wages, while the less robust, and 4C 
those not inclined to do so, use their time to carve. mainla1 

2 The word is used here in the sense applied to it in the ivory trade, of old ivory that has be also ev 
come darkened with time. have be 

3 It would seem obvious that the origin of the “‘billikin” is to be traced to the “lucky billikin” have be 
figure that had considerable vogue in the United States in the 1920’s. This hypothesis would be a real p 
strengthened by the fact that among the Eskimos it is called “billikek,” which is too close to the of bird 


English term to be fortuitous. for the 
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meders can give no explanation as to the origin of this art form. According to 
them, one year they discovered the form being sold to the tourists at Nome; 
on their return home they began making similar objects to sell the following 
summer. Since this particular type of figurine or doll-like figure struck the 
fancy of tourists, the form was then continued and further altered to suit the 
fancy of the buyers. Despite many recent innovations in other forms of ivory 
work, the billikin remains a favorite with the tourists, who are told by curio 
dealers that it is the representation of a “‘prehistoric god,’’ an Eskimo idol, a 
charm, or is used in ‘‘ancestor worship.”’ The type that has sold most readily, 
and has therefore been stressed and has become standard, accentuates Mongo- 
loid features. It has a wide, very flat nose, and cheekbones almost level with 
the eyes, which run almost on the plane of a line drawn from the temples to 
the nostrils. 

No significant change has occurred in connection with billikins, but several 
innovations have been tried. One of these was very interesting and showed 
considerable ingenuity. One carver, aged 22, shaped the head of a billikin to 
fit the scalp of a crested auklet and then glued the latter upon the former. 
The effect was novel, but it did not find favor among tourists and curio dealers, 
and it apparently will not become popular.‘ The innovator sincerely believed 
that he had conceived something entirely new, but the fallacy of this view was 
pointed out by several other villagers. The children of Diomede frequently 
use crested auklet scalps in play, most commonly to “dress themselves up’’ 
by pasting these scalps on their foreheads and cheeks. The brother-in-law 
went so far as to show how, in the very room were the carver worked, his 
youngest brother had a whole row of them above the door. 

No significant changes have been made in the second kind of figurines. The 
present commercial forms are realistic and extremely well-executed refinements 
of the representations of human beings and animals that had previously existed 
as dolls, toys, and objects of sympathetic magic. The carvings may be repre- 
sentations of men, women, or children engaged in any activity common on 
Diomede, or any of the animals or birds found there; but such animals as 
reindeer, rabbits, ptarmigan, weasels, mink and beaver that inhabit both the 
American and Asiatic mainland, but not Diomede, are not carved to be sold. 

Upon superficial examination, paper knives would appear to be something 
that the Eskimos learned to make only after they had seen a model of this 
object. In part, this is true. The use of paper knives, and the possibility of 


* Crested auklets are very numerous on the islands of the Bering Sea, but do not nest on the 
mainland, where they are rarely found. They are consequently unknown, not only to tourists, but 
also even to many old-time residents of Alaska, native and white. The Eskimo and the walrus 
have become symbols of Alaska, and for the tourists are proof, to be cherished for years, that they 
have been to Alaska. They can declare that “this is made from a piece of genuine walrus ivory by 
a real primitive Eskimo.” The complications of explaining that the wig is derived from some sort 
of bird that is sometimes found in some vague geographical sections of Alaska may be too difficult 
for the average tourist. 
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making letter openers for sale, had to be explained to these Eskimos. But the 
form was already there. The first letter openers made at Diomede were simply 
half-scale models of the ivory knives that are standard equipment on all skin 
boats, and which are used in the fall to scrape off the ice that freezes above the 
water line, since for this purpose they are superior to stone, iron or wooden 
knives. Stone or iron is prone to cut the skin, while wood, when dry, carries 
with it the danger of having a splinter puncture the delicate boat covering, 
and when wet, becomes soggy and more or less ineffective as an instrument for 
scraping and prying. It is interesting to note that the operation of sliding a 
letter opener under the outer edge of the flap of an envelope is not at all unlike 
the process of carefully sliding an ivory blade between the thin hull of a skin 
boat and the equally thin sheet of ice that has formed on it. When the salability 
of paper knives became evident to the people of Diomede, many forms were 
evolved. Each man tried to make, or copy, a distinctive form—one that was 
novel, and artistic, according to his judgment, or one that would appeal to 
the buyers, or preferably one that combined all three qualities. Some of the 
results were freaks, others were crude, and many were artistically done. Only 
one form evolved, however, that was considered an innovation worth copying 
and developing by the village in general. This was the harpoon paper knife. 

Much of the fossil ivory used by the Diomede carvers in their work was 
formerly obtained from Siberia in the form of old, and no longer economically 
useful, artifacts. The inventor of the harpoon paper knife had a particularly 
fine old whaling harpoon,’ which he had been saving for some time; he was 
loath to cut it up for bracelets, especially since he knew that only the surface 
was colored. He polished this harpoon head to bring out the color, and in- 
serted a white ivory blade in the slot where the stone blade had been. Various 
Eskimos saw it, admired it, and could be heard to remark on their own stupid- 
ity for not having themselves thought of so excellent and simple an idea. 
Most of them were of the opinion, later proved correct, that here was something 
that the Whites would appreciate, and a search for harpoon heads began. 
Most of the old specimens had, however, already been cut up, and the unfor- 
tunate individuals who were unable to secure genuine harpoon heads were 
soon producing harpoon head paper knives out of new ivory. These, of course, 
were of the older, more finely worked design, rather than the modern, strictly 
utilitarian, model. The design—a paper knife made on a harpoon motif— 
proved highly salable, and became for Diomede a definite type, one that was 
recognized as a distinct and valuable innovation. The Eskimos themselves, 
however, did not delude themselves into believing that they had produced 
something entirely new. They knew that they were merely combining elements 
of two already known artifacts and using the result for a new purpose. 


5 The modern harpoon employs a steel point, the old type, a stone blade. Since a steel blade 
need not be nearly as thick as one of stone, old time harpoons, even in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, are worthless. 


{ 


Fic. 1. Paper knives carved by King Island Eskimos. These resemble strongly the work 


of the Diomede Islanders, no photographs of specimens of which were available. (Photo from U.S 


Indian Service, Oflice of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior 


Fic. 2. Diomede Island ivory carving: necklace and bracelet sets 


“Billikin” figurines. The second specimen from the right is typically Diomede; the second 


and third from the left may be of Diomede origin 
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Despite the introduction of various new types of ivory curios, and despite 
the fluctuating supply and demand of the ivory market, bracelets have re- 
mained the staple for Diomede. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Dio- 
mede bracelets should have reached a degree of perfection unequalled by any 
other group of Eskimo ivory carvers, nor that the most conspicuous innova- 
tions should have occurred in this field. 

The Diomede carvers not only divide their bracelets into two classes but, 
with what to a casual observer may seem inconsistency, into several bilateral 
classifications. One division distinguishes ‘‘real’’ bracelets from watch brace- 
lets. Another way of classifying them is to divide them into white or fossil 
bracelets. Still another dichotomy differentiates “‘plain” and “‘figure’’ brace- 
lets. The former, though sometimes artistically done by skillful matching of 
colored old ivory—sometimes contrasted with white ivory—includes all 
bracelets that have no figures or other embellishments upon the links. The 
latter ‘figure’ or “‘worked”’ bracelets are also’subdivided into the class that 
has whole links, with the figures carved in low relief, and those with inlaid 
links. Still another way of classifying bracelets is to refer to them as “ivory” 
bracelets or ‘‘tooth”—that is, walrus tooth—bracelets. 

Three of the significant innovations in this area occurred fifteen years or 
more ago, so that their origin could not be traced. Three other innovations came 
recently enough to enable their beginnings to be discovered. 

Of the former, there was the form fitting bracelet, the animal bracelet and 
the watch band. The earlier ivory bracelet, still made in basically the same 
pattern by most Eskimo ivory carving communities, was merely a series of 
rectangular or oblong pieces of flat, polished ivory strung together with sinew. 
The modern Diomede bracelet is still made of flat, rectangular or oblong pieces 
of polished ivory, or with a combination of rectangular and oblong pieces, but 
elastic has been substituted for sinew, and the form of the bracelet is now oval, 
conforming closely to the shape of the human wrist. The effect is achieved by 
filing away the edge of each link so that it articulates, not on a plane with the 
next link, but at an angle. The watch band is a conventional bracelet, with 
one or two links omitted, and with the two terminal links thickened and drilled 
0 accommodate the pins of standard wrist watches. The animal bracelets 
consist of alternate links of dark and white ivory, with animal figures carved 


upon the latter in low relief. These figures are realistic and very well done; 
they are of necessity small, but executed in minute detail. The type has be- 
come standard, and although several other animal models are available, all 
animal bracelets follow the same pattern, in terms of which each of five white 
links has a representation, respectively, of walrus, bowhead whale, fox, belunga 
and seal. Each of these animals is given the same space, so we have the anomaly 
of a seal being as large as a bowhead whale. 

Of the more recent novelties, the dog-team bracelet is the most singificant 
and probably comes closest to being a true invention. Like the animal bracelet, 
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it consists of ten links, of alternating white and colored ivory. One of the white 1945 
links shows a dog-sled with a driver (crouched, seated or leaning forward to othe 
decrease the height); each of the next three forward white links shows a pair a fai 
of harnessed dogs, while the first link depicts the lead dog. A well made dog- the 1 
team bracelet is a real work of art, and what is equally significant, at least acce 
from the Diomede point of view, it is more readily bought by the tourists that 
than any other type, and consistently commands a higher price. insig 
The first dog-team bracelet manufactured on Diomede—and so far as can : 
be ascertained, the first one ever made—is still extant. It was produced in 1938 tion 
by a carver who was about 48 years old at the time. This man is a very produc- in tl 
tive worker who consciously and consistently strives for novel effects. Only in tl 
this innovation has caught on, but he had produced many others before and emb 
since, even including, during the recent war, a bowing billikin which could be 1 
placed in a sitting position with legs extended, or upon its feet, and in the latter as t 
position looked strangely like the conventional caricature of the Japanese inlai 
doing obeisance before the Emperor.® 
The origins of the dog-team bracelet are not as easily traced as are the The 
components that went into the making of the innovations previously men- sum 
tioned, but none of the techniques and motifs employed is new. The figures on Eng 
the animal bracelet, in low relief, certainly the progenitors of the dog-team kno 
bracelet, are reminiscent of the carved walrus tusks of the Nunivak Islanders, tors 
while such details of the animals as noses, eyes, toenails, etc. made in India prot 
ink, remind one of the etched drill bows that were common on Diomede until | tive 
recent times. In connection with the carved tusks of Nunivak, and the etched bra 
bow drills of the Bering Straits region, it should be mentioned that the King the 
Islanders specialize in cribbage boards made of walrus tusks, with unused are 
spaces decorated with both carved and etched figures, and that the Cape ivol 
Prince of Wales people carve miniature dog teams and mount them on tusks. tha 
The innovater sincerely believes that his dog-team bracelet is solely a product mir 
of his own imagination and ingenuity, and his fellow Diomeders do not gain- inle 
say him the honor. However, it would in reality seem that he had had presented dur 
to him, consciously or otherwise, a number of culture traits, and that because stro 
of pressure directed toward a certain goal, he, or a similarly inclined person sup 
would eventually have produced something that the tourist trade demanded. the 
Another design that had a temporary popularity was a bracelet having a wo! 
representation of the head of a polar bear with opened, exaggeratedly spread, ard 
jaws. The teeth and tongue were minutely executed, the fleshy parts colored 
a bright red; but the effect, although novel, was not beautiful in terms of ly 
accepted standards. The bracelets sold because they were copies of the in- cei 
signia of the Alaska Department of the Army, and during the years 1944, est 


® In connection with the organization of the Alaska Territorial Guard, the Eskimos were sub- 
jected to much anti-Japanese propaganda. 
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1945 and 1946, more bear head bracelets were produced at Diomede than any 
other kind. Bear head bracelets were invented in 1944 by a carver, aged 33, 
a fairly fluent, but illiterate, speaker of English, who resided at Nome during 
the three years previous to 1944. Although he was not in the least reticent in 
accepting credit for producing the first bear head bracelet, he frankly admitted 
that he created the first one to be as nearly as possible a copy of the Army 
insignia, and with the sole purpose of extracting dollars from the soldiers. 

The inlaid bracelet, the last to be mentioned here and also the last inven- 
tion to occur in the field of bracelets up to August, 1948, is a radical departure 
in that it introduces inlay, a new technique in Eskimo ivory carving, and also 
in that it uses a new motif, the geometric designs employed by the women in 
embroidering clothing. 

Walrus ivory, aside from being more abundant, does not split as easily 
as that of fossilized mastodon and mammoth. Consequently the links of the 
inlaid bracelets are always of the former variety. The inlay is usually, but not 
always, mastodon or mammoth, and always, of course, of a contrasting color. 
The design is always geometric. The first one of this category was made in the 
summer of 1946 by a man almost completely innocent of any knowledge of 
English, who was about fifty years of age at that time. The only concrete 
knowledge of the origin of this type of bracelet is the answers to the perfunc- 
tory questions put to him at the time. He stated that the idea was not a 
product of his own, that he had “found’” the idea at Teller while visiting rela- 
tives, and that a curio dealer at Nome had promised to buy a number of these 
bracelets at a stated price. The only clue that can be offered as to the cause for 
the invention of this form is the fragmentary information that curio dealers 
are always looking for and encouraging something new; that in prewar days 
ivory carving, utilizing the abundance of mammoth and mastodon tusks 
that were recovered in dredging operations, was quite a fad among the gold 
miners of the Fairbanks area; that these (White) miners often attempted 
inlay work; that some of the White and Negro soldiers stationed at Teller 
during the war tried their hand at ivory carving; and that these soldiers usually 
strove to produce something that was different, and therefore, in their opinion 
superior, to the work of the Eskimos. It should be noted in this connection that 
the Teller people are only occasional and indifferent ivory carvers, and the 
work of the soldiers was, therefore, often superior in comparison to that stand- 
ard. 

It is possible, and perhaps probable, that this series of circumstances actual- 
ly constitutes the chain of cultural borrowing which led the innovator to con- 
ceive of the idea of producing the inlay bracelet by incorporating the well- 
established bracelet making trait with the similarly well-established Eskimo 


’ Pagh-hit-ga can mean “I found it,” or “I discovered it” and can have any of the various 


shades of meaning that these phrases have in English 
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geometric design. However, without an emphasis or a direction of interest, 
in this case economic value, this art form probably would not have survived 
or even originated. Most of the ivory carvers of Diomede were unfavorably 
impressed with the first inlaid bracelet; the minority that were not held the 
opinion that this radical innovation, although unique and ingenious, had litile 
merit as art, and even less as marketable art. None tried to copy it until its 
salability was definitely proved. The innovator, fortified by the guarantee of 
an assured market for a limited number, was the only person who had any 
faith in his design, and from the autumn of 1946 until the summer of 1947, 
he was the only person who produced inlaid bracelets. That summer he sold 
his supply at Nome for a fair price; the following winter he produced a larger 
number, and several other carvers also tried the design. The desire to excel 
resulted in competition and a greater degree of perfection, and this in turn 
was reflected in less sales resistance. The increased salability stimulated in- 
terest, and by the summer of 1948, the inlaid bracelet had become an estab- 
lished form. 

The conclusions to be drawn are that the present ivory carving industry 
of Diomede is radically different and much more highly developed than the 
ivory carving that existed there twenty-five years ago. This transformation, 
it would seem, which in the last analysis is a response to the stimulus provided 
by the exaggerated prestige value of money in the contemporary American 
culture, was brought about by gradual and consistent refinement of techniques 
and also by a series of innovations, none of which sprang out of a void. Each 
was a conspicuous new development of a previously existing trait, or repre- 
sented a regrouping of traits, or a synthesis of existing traits with borrowed 
traits, or the readaptation of a trait, or a combination of two or more of these. 
For each innovation there was a demand, even though it was only vaguely 
defined, before it occurred; and each invention was accepted and achieved sig- 
nificance, or was rejected and neglected, not on the basis of its intrinsic value, 
but on the basis of whether or not it met with public approval. 


206 W. Sr., 
New York, N. Y. 


8 It is possible that most of these inventions would have come about even if the particular 
inventor had never existed. My wife announced one day that she could carve as well as any man 
on the island, and she immediately set about proving it by carving a billikin. She did a very good 
job of it, but the finished product was a female billikin, with large well-rounded breasts. When it 
was completed, she decided to alter it, obliterated the breasts and converted it into a male. At 
about the same time, and working independently so far as I know, one of the men produced a 
whole family of billikins—Papa Billikin, Mama Billikin, Big Brother Billikin, Middle-sized Sister 
Billikin and Baby Billikin, the female having pendulous breasts. Subsequently, this innovation 
was fully discussed, and it developed that several of the men had not only thought of the idea, but 
had even tried to carve female figures of this type, later discarding the finished models. 
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FRANCIS EUGENE RANDALL, 1914-1949 


By ROBERT M. WHITE 


PROMISING career in the field of applied physical anthropology was 

cut short with the death of Francis E. Randall, who was killed in the 
crash of an airliner at Washington on November 1, 1949. At the time, he was 
on his way to Camp Lee, Virginia, in connection with his work in Army anthro- 
pology. 

Primarily a physical anthropologist, Frank Randall was interested in many 
aspects of that field. For the past three years, he had been chief anthropologist 
at the Quartermaster Climatic Research Laboratory, Lawrence, Mass., where 
the work in physical anthropology is an integral part of the Army program of 
research in human biology being carried on by the Quartermaster Corps. He 
regarded his work with the Army as an opportunity to enlarge the scope of 
physical anthropology, particularly with regard to the practical applications of 
anthropometric data. 

A native of New Philadelphia, Ohio, Randall graduated from Western 
Reserve University in 1936, and received an M.A. degree in 1938. While in 
Cleveland, he was associated with the Cleveland Clinic, and with the Brush 
Foundation in the study of growth and development in children. He also 
worked under Todd at the Western Reserve School of Medicine as an instruc 
tor in anatomy. In 1940, Randall went to Harvard for graduate work in 
physical anthropology under Hooton, and received his Ph.D. degree there in 
1942. 

During the war years, Randall was on active duty in the Army Air Forces 
as head of the Anthropology Unit at the Aero-Medical Laboratory, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. This work consisted of extensive research in applied 
anthropometry in connection with the development of spatial requirements 
for aircraft and related aviation equipment. In 1946, Randall received an 
appointment as anthropologist in the Quartermaster Corps. His most im- 
portant contribution in this capacity was the anthropometric survey, which 
he directed. During the survey in 1946, over 100,000 men and 9,000 women in 
the Army and Air Corps were measured by teams working at six separation 
centers. As many as sixty-four anthropometric measurements were taken on 
each subject, with the result that an extensive and useful collection of data 
was accumulated. A large series of standard somatotype photographs was also 
obtained which has been used by Hooton at Harvard in studies of body build 
and constitutional types in the Army. 

The analysis and application of the anthropometric data resulting from the 
Army survey had been Randall’s main effort during the last three years. From 
the viewpoint of basic research in physical anthropology, several statistical 
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analyses have been carried out on both the male and female series, and others 
are in progress. The material is also being studied with regard to such factors 
as growth, age changes, variation, etc. In the field of applied anthropometry, 
the data of the survey have been used extensively in connection with research 
and development of Army clothing and other types of military equipment. 
Randall was responsible for the recent development and use of anthropometry 
in the Army, and was just beginning to show demonstrable results of the 
applications of anthropometry to Army clothing problems. He felt, however, 
that the comparatively new field of applied physical anthropology had wide 
possibilities and he was constantly seeking for wider and more extensive use 
of human body measurements in the design and improvement of all types of 
equipment used by man. 

An example of Randall’s efforts in this field was the organization of a 
symposium on applied physical anthropology, which was held at the meetings 
of the American Association of Physical Anthropologists in April, 1948. A 
complete bibliography of his publications will appear in a forthcoming issue 
of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 


QUARTERMASTER CLIMATIC RESEARCH LABORATORY 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Book REVIEWS 
GENERAL AND "THEORETICAL 


Man in the Primitive World. E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. (xii, 543 pp., $5.00. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1949.) 


This introductory text in anthropology is distinguished by an interesting and clear 
presentation of factual material. There are five major sections to the volume. Part 

one discusses the scope of anthropology; part two outlines up-to-date knowledge con- 
cerning ancient man and prehistoric culture; part three analyzes the current anthro 


pological viewpoint on race. In part four there are twenty-one sections dealing with 
the universal aspects of primitive society, from food-getting and housing to shamans, 
priests and cults. Part five represents an attempt to summarize anthropological theory 
concerning the nature of society and culture, the relationship of personality and cul 
ture, and the processes of culture change and evolution. 

Perhaps it will be well to introduce negative criticisms at the outset, rather than to 
end this review on an unfavorable note, because on the whole the text is commendable. 
The weakest part of this book is the last one, dealing with theory. This is unfortunate 
because the students in our colleges today, toward whom this volume is directed, want 
to know the answers to two basic questions in addition to the ever-present one 
“What are the facts?” These are: ““‘What do the facts mean?” and “How are the 
facts obtained?” Most college students, even those being introduced to anthropology 
for the first time, will not be satisfied with the general paucity of scientific explanation 
and description of research method characterizing this text. An example of this failure 
to answer the students’ questions will be found in Hoebel’s discussion of the “‘super 
organic.” It is not very satisfying to learn that people do what they do simply because 
of their culture. 

. if we are going to understand the techniques of housing and the social aspects of housing, 
there is little or nothing in the psychology or biology of the individual that will tell us anything of 
use in arriving at an analysis of the origin, development, and function of different housing forms 

The elements of Navajo culture have to be understood in terms of Navajo culture. This de 
termines Navajo psychology, not vice versa. 

What is true of housing and Navajos is true of all other aspects of culture and all other peoples 

\ Shoshone calls his father’s brother “father,” not because of any psychological traits of 
Shoshone organism but because his father’s brother may marry his mother. This is a cultural fact 
pp. 428-429). 


The students will want to know how cultural facts are determined. They will want 
to know how elements of culture influence one another and how they determine a per- 
son’s “psychology.” 

The strength of the text lies in its treatment of factual material, which is well done 
throughout. Particularly commendable are the many brief passages in which Hoebel 
expresses his own point of view on the factual evidence he has presented. For example 
he does a service by commenting on the inconsistency of his anthropological colleagues 
who denounce the American Red Cross for insisting upon the segregation of Negro 
blood from white in “blood bank” collections and yet continuously themselves speak 
of “blood relationship” when they really mean “genetic relationship.” 


} 
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A very useful adjunct to the text from the point of view of a student is a 19-page 
glossary. This should prove of great help to the beginner in anthropology to whom such 
terms as “amok,” “angakok” and “lobola” are strange. The bibliography appended to 
the volume has been well-selected and forms a reference guide to many interesting and 
significant works in the field of anthropology. As a text, this volume should be useful 
in an introductory course in anthropology. 

C. S. Forp 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


Primitive Warfare: Its Practice and Concepts. HARRY HOLBERT TURNEY-HIGH. (xi, 
277 pp., $4.50. University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S.C., 1949.) 


That “‘sib-society and the Tables of Organization are almost antithetical” is the 
unhappy conclusion reached by Professor Turney-High after canvassing the litera- 
ture on primitive warfare. He finds the conditions of true warfare, which are listed in 
detail (p. 30)—tactical operations, definite command and control, reduction of enemy 
resistance, clarity of motive, and adequate supply—quite rarely in primitive society. 
North American societies fail to qualify because of essential anarchy or democracy, 
Polynesian society is too concerned with the prestige drive, and only rarely do conquest 
states of Peru, Africa, and Asia approach true warfare. Must we then not agree with 
Swanton! that war is not an original human institution, but the chronic disease of the 
state? 

Considering the importance of war to culture history, Turney-High sets out to 
organize the field. He has attempted to use only descriptive field literature, preferring 
reports of ethnographers to books by historians. The bibliography purports to be only 
a portion of an enormous sampling. Perhaps this is why the more common books which 
an ethnographic library shelves under “Indian Wars” are not listed. Primary historical 
sources are conspicuously absent, as are the great secondary works—Lafitau, Hubbard, 
etc. De Vries, chronicler of Manhattan, is listed, but he is cited (p. 211) from Wissler’s 
sketch of the Indians of Manhattan. 

Ethnologists themselves are partly responsible for the weakness of the literature. 
They were mainly civilians with civilian interests. Failure to describe the manuai of 
arms, lack of training in the art of war, failure to obtain military methods of inform- 
ants, ethnocentrism—a partisan loyalty to the single cultute under study, and civilian 
compulsives—are the counts on which Turney-High indicts his colleagues. Especially 
is he critical of Americanists. Frances Densmore, musicologist, fares better than Wiss- 
ler perhaps because her monographs on Plains music admitted a free flow of cultural 
consciousness and the Dakota singers loved to talk of battles. British military ob- 
servers excel American Army officers who failed as observers on the Plains and in the 
Philippines. All this is hard to take, when no mention is made of papers by Smith? 
on the Plains war complex, and Knowles* on torture in Eastern America. To this we 


1 Swanton, J. R. “Are Wars Inevitable?” (Smithsonian Institution, War Background Studies, 
No. 12. Washington, 1943.) 

2 Smith, Marian W., The war complex of the Plains Indians. (Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., vol. 78, 
No. 3, pp. 425-464. Philadelphia, 1937.) 

3 Knowles, N., The torture of captives by the Indians of Eastern North America. {Ibid., vol. 
82, No. 2, pp. 151-225. 1940.) 
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can now add the fine study of Iroquois warfare by Snyderman,‘ who, incidentally, 
makes us wonder whether Turney-High has not got himself into the same predicament 
as the proponents of the argument that there can be no true law without courts, no 
government without legislatures, when he suggests that Turney-High has neatly by- 
passed the problem in denying that true warfare can be primitive because in effect 
he denies that “primitive” peoples constitute politically independent groups. Just as 
the problem is to find the court, the legislature, so it is to find how force is applied be- 
tween independent tribal units. 

For an anthropologist, Turney-High brings a strange bias to his study—a scorn of 
civilian values, love of discipline and command, an evident preference for the military, 
and veneration for the arts of war. His own military record is distinguished. 

The work itself falls into two parts. Part I, published in mimeograph by Montana 
State University in 1942, treats of the practice of warfare—of the form and function 
of weapons, the theory of war and the military horizon, of formations, discipline and 
command, functional desiderata, intelligence, and battle plans. Much of this is excellent 
and highly instructive, occasionally stimulating, although sources often fail him. Here 
are the criteria to enable the field worker to fill in past deficiencies. He makes a nice 
point of the anthropological principle of perseveration in reference to planning. 

Part II comprises the concepts of War—sociopsychological motives, economic 
motives, military values, war and the organization of society. Taking a functional view 
of his materials, Turney-High borrows the concept of release of tensions from current 
culture personality studies, and attempts to explain why men go to war. The mecha- 
nisms are transference, ennui, flight from grief, sex jealousy, wish fulfilment, ritualized 
gloating, recreation. All of these he finds in primitive society, but political motives 
correspond with the development of territorial states. The relation of the latter to war, 
as developed in the chapter on economic motives, makes the most stimulating reading. 
But the economic interpretation of history gets the better of historic fact when he 
posits a supposed succession of Algonkin hunters over Iroquois farmers who were 
made women (178). It was the Delawares who were made women by the Iroquois. Also 
Manitou is an Algonquian word (p. 206)! 

The final chapter bristles with suggestions. For if war is but one facet of the or- 
ganization of the state, and true warfare emerges with the territorial state, we need 
a thorough-going study of primitive political organization on a broad scale. 

N. FENTON 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Terena and the Caduveo of Southern Mato Grosso, Brazil. KALVERO OBERG. (vi, 72 
pp., 4 maps, 2 charts, $.60. Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology, Pub. No. 9, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1949.) 

La Vie Familiale et Sociale des Indiens Nambikwara. CLaupE Lévi-Strauss. (132 
pp., 7 pls. Reprinted from the Journal de la Société des Americanistes, Vol. 37, 
Paris, 1948.) 


4 Snyderman, G. S. “Behind the tree of peace: a sociological study of Iroquois warfare” (Penn 
sylvania Archaeologist, vol. 18, Nos. 3-4, 1948. 
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The three tribes dealt with survive in the great Brazilian interior state of Mato 
Grosso. The Terena (Guand) are descendants of Arawakan-speaking agriculturists, 
the Caduveo (Mbay4) of Guaicuruan-speaking equestrian raiders and hunters. The 
northerly Nambikwara are little-known, marginally-agricultural collectors; they speak 
a Chibcha-like language, according to Garvin (who analyzed the linguistic data) and 
Lévi-Strauss. The Terena and Caduveo represent Amazonian and Chacoan culture 
areas and types, respectively, but historically they have had much association. Oberg’s 
central problem is to compare the cultural changes resulting from the contact of these 
two culturally different Indian tribes with European civilization and their eventual 
adjustment to its impact. Lévi-Strauss treats the Nambikwara descriptively and analyt- 
ically with no such central problem. 

Oberg considers his monograph, based on three months’ field work in 1946-47, “‘the 
preliminary outline of a project.” He traces the basic contrasts in the cultures of the 
Terena and the Caduveo and suggests convincingly how these played their part in the 
contrasting acculturation of the two tribes. The Caduveo, speaking broadly, are in- 
tensely proud and independent, often surly or even murderous in relations with 
Brazilians. Their social stratification was essentially military; the dominant cr chiefly 
class were very haughty and are still inclined to be. Historically, the Caduveo were 
loosely symbiotic neighbors of the more pacific and tractable Terena. The Caduveo, 
vis-a-vis Brazil, chose a continued nomadic hunting existence in a large, isolated reser- 
vation. Economically and generally they are poorly off, Oberg concludes, following 
the estimate of their former “serfs,” the Terena; their less satisfactory adjustment is 
also reflected for various reasons in much smaller and shrinking numbers. The Terena, 
however, have gone far towards incorporation into backwoods Brazilian society, 
through sedentary agriculture and diversified wage-work, prospering fairly well in this 
relationship. 

Oberg’s study suggests many important problems. We can only hope with him that 
the work will be carried further, perhaps by some of his associates at the Escola Livre 
de Sociologia e Politica in Séo Paulo. One unspecified problem which intrigues the 
reviewer concerns the aboriginal berdaches of the Caduveo and their present, reputedly 
common homosexuality in relation to the exigent and extreme emphasis given ‘‘mascu- 
line” behavior. Caduveo parallels in culture-personality dynamics with some of the 
Plains tribes of North America are suggested. 

Lévi-Strauss’ study of the Nambikwara is apparently based upon five months’ 
travel in the Planalto of northern Mato Grosso, in 1938. He met only about 200 indi- 
viduals of this much reduced tribe during the whole time. Modern bands are tiny, sev- 
eral rather distinct dialects—or even languages 


exist, the extant literature is small, 
and the nomadic, dry-season movement in that hard country complicates the ethnog- 
rapher’s task. The extremely receptive, warm-hearted, and frank natu re of the people 
partly counteracted these difficulties. 

There is a brief review of the meager literature on the Nambikwara (their first ap- 
pearance upon the pages of history was only in 1907, officially) and a sketch of the geo- 
graphical, cultural, dialect, and even somatic divisions into which they seem to fall. 
An extended discussion of kinship follows, largely formal and terminological, but em- 
ploying available anecdotal and case material. Much consideration is given to the 
“oblique” or avuncular marriage (mobro-sisda) and its effects in a heavily classificatory 
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system, with cross-cousin marriage and overriding of generations. Fuller socio-economic 
analysis of kinship will be necessary to clarify these relations, however. Lévi-Strauss 
raises more problems than he settles in calling attention to Tupian similarities. Same 
sexed cross-cousins are “beaux fréres” or “belles soeurs,’’ semi-public homosexual rela- 
tions being humorously tolerated among the former. This practice is related to the 
difficulty the young men face in obtaining wives, because of the polygynous unions of 
older men. 

Considerable personality variation emerges from brief sketches of about two 
dozen individuals. A good opportunity exists for the study of personality-culture prob- 
lems such as those of Richards' and Holmberg,’ if Lévi-Strauss is correct in his appraisal 
the insufficiency of food during the long dry-season and the scant bodily comforts are 
to him the most impressive features of Nambikwara existence. Withal they are a 
markedly gay-spirited people, extraordinarily tender and demonstrative in connubial 
relations, indulging in a large amount of semi-public erotic play, consummately inter 
ested in sex, which widely and variously preoccupies them, yet they relatively rarely 
have full sexual expressions. This is partially the result of numerous restrictions placed 
on coitus, the author believes, but not wholly. The ambivalence of males in reference 
to the female réle and a rather dubious dualism of personality are also suggested. More 
evidence is needed on all of these questions. 

Besides linguistic affiliations with Chibcha, Lévi-Strauss intimates extensive Tupian 
influences in social organization and religion, and a material culture reminiscent of the 
3otocudo. The monograph lacks a bibliography and index. 

James B. WatTsoN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Lovuts, Missouri 


The Awakening Valley. Joun CoLirer, Jr. and ANfBAL Burtron. (vii, 199 pp., 167 
pls., 1 map, $6.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949.) 


This book is aptly called a photographic record of a social miracle among the Indians 
of Ecuador. Twenty-five thousand words of accompanying text convey accurate, sci- 
entific information in distinguished literary style. 

Through all the centuries since the Spanish Conquest, the Indians of Otavalo 
have been brought forcibly into contact with the invading culture from the white man’s 
world. This process brought the loss of much of their land. Thirty years ago a white 
landlord asked an Indian near Otavalo to weave him a length of woolen cloth for a suit. 
With great skill the Indian copied an English tweed. A new weaving industry quickly 
grew up; and other crafts—pottery, basketry, and the like—rose to amplify the new 
economy. It is the philosophy of these people “to work to save; to work for the land.” 
Now they are buying back the land that has long been in the hands of the hacienda 
owners. 

Most of the book is devoted to the traditional home and community life of these 
Indians, from the cradle to the grave. Techniques and communal activities are bril- 
liantly portrayed by the photographs; the moods and patterns of life are mirrored 


1 Audrey I. Richards, Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe, London, 1932. 
2 Allan Holmberg, Field study among the Sirioné. 
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by the text. There is a nice poetic quality in both. The climax, depicting the new hori- 
zon, is dynamic. 

Because the rise of native peoples throughout the world is bound to be one of the 
two or three most vital issues during the second half of this century, any story like this 
must be called compelling. It gives eloquent proof of the invincibility of the human 
spirit in an era that is plagued with the hoax that the state is more important than the 
person. 

Anthropologists examining this book will gain new appreciation of the potentiali- 
ties of photography in the presentation of their subject matter. They will a'so remind 
themselves that only under the most intelligent judgment, such as has been shown 
here, can photography in the human sciences move forward safely from the portrayal 
of fact to the expression of opinion. For that is the realm we enter when we select a 
large number of emotionally impressive photographs to tell a story or to support a 
theme, a lesson, or a philosophy. We often say that the evidence is documented by a 
photograph. How often do we say that the photographs are well documented by facts? 

That is what can be said about this book. It is probably the first fruitful effort on 
this level to combine superb theme-photography with sound anthropological fact and 
insight. 

The propagandist uses photography to by-pass judgment and distort fact. But 
the camera as the enemy of reason need not out-strip the camera as the handmaiden 
of science, as it is doing. Let the scientist set his sights higher than an extension bel- 
lows, focused in scale, under “‘necessarily poor lighting conditions.”’ The anthropolo- 
gist’s pattern of thought provides the creed for the development of documentary photo- 
graphic technique. This book shows what can be done. 

EDWARD WEYER JR. 
AMERICAN MuseuM OF NATURAL History 
New York 


Studies in the Anthropology of Bougainville, Solomon Islands. DoucLas L. OLIVER. 
(xxv, 194 pp., 58 figs., $5.85. Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 29, Nos. 1-4, Cambridge, 1949.) 


Students of anthropology of twenty years ago were able to keep abreast of ail 
the literature in their subject without unduly taxing themselves. But today the flood of 
publications has increased to such an extent that a narrowing of attention to a single 
area or topic has become essential; outside this field the most that one can hope to do 
is to read the more significant works. The book under discussion comes into this cate- 
gory—it deserves study not only by Pacific specialists but also by those whose prime 
concerns are elsewhere. 

Dr. Oliver made his investigation of the Siuai of Bougainville in 1938-39, but publi- 
cation of the manuscript, completed in 1941, was held up by the war. He deals with 
conditions vastly different from those of the present day, for the territory of these 
natives fell into the hands of the Japanese and subsequently became a major battle- 
field. It would be a worthwhile task, now that the culture is so fully documented, for 
an anthropologist to investigate the changes. 

Four papers are included in the volume, dealing respectively with the cultural and 
linguistic divisions of Bougainville, Siuai political structure, the pig complex, and land 
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tenure. Of these the second and the fourth are the most important. The former gives 
an account of the way in which certain persons come to be accepted as leaders. As in 
most parts of Melanesia, no emphasis is placed on birth, and status and authority are 
dependent on the amount of wealth that is given away. This is the most detailed de- 
scription so far available of the complicated negotiations necessary to accumulate 
capital that is given away in the form of feasts. 

Apart from its theoretical interest, this second paper is of additional value as a 
corrective for the earlier work of Thurnwald. Like other ethnographers of his day, he 
was eager to discover historical sequences, and he came to the conclusion that the 
Bougainville “chiefs” were members of an upper class of foreign invaders. Dr. Oliver 
proves conclusively that this hypothesis has no foundation. 

The land tenure system of the Siuai is of extraordinary interest. The people are 
divided into matrilineal clans made up of matrilineages; but marriage may be either 
matrilocal or patrilocal, and each community is therefore made up of individuals re- 
lated through males or females. Land rights ordinarily descend through the female 
line, but a person can acquire a proprietary interest in his father’s territory by con- 
tributing lavishly to the funeral feast sponsored by thé sister’s son of the dead man; or 
he may claim the ground by virtue of the fact that he has been using it for decades. 
The subject is complex to a degree, but Dr. Oliver has marshalled the facts and is able 
to make generalizations setting out the exact relation of the people to the soil. 

Several points of general application emerge, but one only can be mentioned here 
the tendency, noted in so many societies which were in the past strictly matrilineal, for 
a change to patriliny. This is brought about among the Siuai by the increase in the 
amount of goods available as a result of European contact. These items are controlled 
by men and are passed on to their sons, not their sisters’ sons. 

I have to make three criticisms, though all are concerned with presentation rather 
than with interpretation. The second paper is ostensibly a study in linguistics—an 
analysis of the different meanings of the word mumi, the term applied to headmen. This 
I found somewhat labored, especially as it describes a situation with which every field 
worker is familiar. In the fourth paper, instead of confining himself to an examination 


‘ 


of the different rights to land, Dr. Oliver constantly uses the word “ownership,” which 


he has to qualify over and over again. Finally, I see no necessity for the introduction 


of such terms as “set”? and “system,” each in a special sense. New concepts may be 
occasionally required, but the words should be invented: to take over those which 
normally have other meanings leads to unnecessary confusion. 
H. IAN HoGBIN 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


The Raj Gonds of Adilabad. Book I, Myth and Ritual. CuristoPH VON FURER-HAIMEN- 
porF. (xvii, 449 pp., 90 plates, 4 maps, 33 figures, $8.50. The Macmillan Co., 
London and New York, 1948.) 


This volume is not, as its title suggests, an intensive study of Raj Gond myth and 
ritual. Instead, it is the first of two books on the general ethnology of the Raj Gonds, 
in each of which myth and ritual are interwoven with descriptions of social institutions 
and activities. Divided into three parts, Book I (now under review) includes in Part I 
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almost a hundred pages of introductory material on the geography of northeastern 
Hyderabad State in India, the tribes and castes of that area, and Raj Gond village 
patterns, economy, and material culture. Part II contains myths relating to the origin 
of the Raj Gonds, their gods, and the cults of their clan deities. Part III describes the 
annual agricultural cycle and the ceremonies connected with it. Book II (not yet pub- 
lished) will include, among other things, a study of history, economy, social organiza- 
tion, religion, and the individual life cycle. 

According to the author, much of the present work is designed to supply a frame- 
work of mythology, which, to the Gond, gives divine authorization for the forms of 
social organization, religion, and ritual practice described in later pages. By introducing 
myth before institution, however, the author succeeds only in leaving numerous un- 
answered questions in the reader’s mind. One wonders why pearls, horses, and written 
documents appear so frequently in the stories of primitive central Indian hill people. 
One seeks vainly for a satisfactory explanation of the Hindu elements in Gond myth- 
ology and ceremony. One asks why origin myths should differ from clan to clan while 
tribal institutions apparently remain the same. One wishes, therefore, that a proper 
background of history, economy, and social organization had been laid before the 
myth and ritual relating to them were considered. The reviewer may be doing the au- 
thor an injustice by supposing that adequate explanations will not appear in the forth- 
coming Book II. Nevertheless, in its present form, Book I seems to be a rather shallow 
study of some of the least easily explicable features of Gond society. 

Book I also leaves the reviewer with an impression of superficiality. The rather loose 
description of certain rituals suggests that the author’s observations were made some- 
what casually and that he did not obtain the detailed information on the relationships 
of one individual to another that is necessary to a proper understanding of the operation 
of the social order. To some extent, this may be due to the author’s lack of reflection 
as to why certain ritual forms exist and his consequent failure to pursue enquiry suf- 
ficiently deeply. 

The present publication is of value for comparative ethnological investigations, in 
asmuch as it partially fills another geographical gap in studies of Gond culture and in- 
creases the small literature on the Gonds. However, to one seeking a well-rounded 
examination of certain features of Gond society (in this case myth and ritual), the 
volume is much less useful than one such as Verrier Elwin’s “The Muria and their 
Ghotul,” which, after providing a proper setting for its subject, goes into a detailed 
analysis of the operation and function in society of the Muria Gond boys’ and girls’ 
dormitory system. 


EUGENE C. WorMAN, Jr. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 


Alahatala. Die Religion der Inlandstimme Mittelcerams. J. ROpeER. (viii, 136 pp., 15 
pls., 3 maps, $1.80. Bamberger Verlagshaus Meisenbach & Co. Bamberg. 1948.) 


The present volume is the third in a series of publications resulting from the Fro- 
benius-Expedition to the Moluccas and Dutch New Guinea in 1937-38. It follows a 
collection of myths and tales from West Ceram, entitled Hainuwele (Frankfort am 
Main, 1939), and Die Drei Strime (Leipzig, 1948), a study of the religion of the Wemale 
peoples in the same area, both by A. E. Jensen. 
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The several peoples of central Ceram, who formed the subject of Réder’s investiga- 
tions, fall into two geistige Gemeinschaften, each distinguished by its own complex of 
religious reliefs and practices. One group, composed of the Sima-Sima, the Wahaerama, 
and the Tanabaru peoples, is characterized by a belief in a high-god, the creator of 
men, spirits, and animals. The universe is conceived as a mountain with nine clearly 
defined strata, on the highest of which the creator is enthroned. Disease is the result of 
transgression against his commandments, and the fate of the soul after death is like- 
wise tied up with concepts of morality; souls of the dead go to dwell with the creator, 
but those of men who have sinned on earth must first be purified by a period of wander- 
ing over the various strata of the universe. Shamanism of the possession type is an 
important aspect of religious life. 

In the second group men trace their origin to the union between earth and sky, 
and thus share in a creation myth which is widespread throughout Indonesia and the 
Pacific. The concept of a stratified universe is absent. Religion and morality are 
separate, and among these peoples disease results not from sin but from loss of physical 
strength. As compared with the first group, shamanism is not highly developed. 

The main focus of the author’s attention is on the crigin and historical development 
of these elements in the religious life of the peoples of central Ceram. The social or- 
ganization of these two groups, which is briefly outlined, shows a far-reaching similarity 
strongly suggesting that originally they formed one cultural unit. Comparison with 
certain aspects of myth and religion in other parts of Ceram and Indonesia leads the 
author to conclude that the idea of a creator-god developed from an earlier concept of 
a sky-god under Hindu-Buddhist influence, and that to the same influence can be 
traced the concept of a stratified universe. These concepts in turn transformed the 
theory of the nature of the soul and prepared the way for new developments in theory 
and practices of shamanism. Alahatala, the name given by the Wahaerama peoples to 
the creator-god, is derived from Arabic, but Islam has made no other imprint on the 
religion of central Ceram. 

Dorotuy M. SPENCER 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 


The Web of Kinship Among the Tallensi; the Second Part of an Analysis of the Social 
Structure of a Trans-Volta Tribe. MEYER Fortes. (xiv, 358 pp., 16 pls. Published 
for the International African Institute by the Oxford University Press. London, 
New York, Toronto, 1949.) 


This volume, supplementing the author’s The Dynamics of Clanship Among the 
Tallensi (1945), is dedicated to “the domain of family life and the social ties that grow 
directly out of marriage and parenthood.” Its data rest on field work begun in 1934 and 
checked during a brief return to Taleland in 1945. The book represents the best tradi- 
tions of British craftsmanship, revealing the influence of Dr. Fortes’s teachers, Mali- 
nowski and Radcliffe-Brown, as well as of Professor Raymond Firth’s We, the Tikopia 

With great clarity there emerges the importance of the mother and of matrilineal 
kin in an overtly patrilineal society; the matrilineal bonds are sentimental and spiritual 
as against the legal bonds with the father’s relatives. This point, adumbrated in an 
early portion of the book, receives systematic treatment in the chapter on “The Web of 
Extra-Clan Kinship” (p. 281 et seq.). The reader also gets a clear picture of life in a 
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polygynous compound, of each mother’s absorption in her children, and the relations 
between co-wives (p. 126 et seq.). A woman tends to live with a son rather than with her 
husband in old age (p. 100). 

Very instructively Dr. Fortes describes the ambivalence that marks the mutual at- 
titudes of fathers and sons, the significance—positively and negatively—of having “‘a 
father alive” (p. 147 et seq., p. 162 et seq.). Indeed, a whole chapter (pp. 222-235) 
deals with relevant tensions. 

In view of the frequency of filial widow-inheritance in Africa, its absolute prohibi- 
tion among the Tallensi is noteworthy (p. 275); and though the levirate is orthodox, 
the sororate can hardly be said to exist (p. 278). Further, a man must not marry his 
true mother’s brother’s widow (p. 277). 

A detail worthy of attention is the reguiar use of names rather than of kinship terms 
in address (pp. 244, 284)—a phenomenon the reviewer had associated more particu- 
larly with Polynesia. The terminological equation of father and paternal aunt (p. 285), 
familiar from accounts of Bantu systems, turns up among this Sudanese people. Inci- 
dentally, it appears in L. H. Morgan’s solitary African nomenclature (Zulu), and he 
comments on “this singular use of the term” (Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity, 
p. 465). 

Dr. Fortes’ competent study has, of course, special significance for the Africanist; 
but the ethnographer specializing in other areas and the comparative sociologist will 
also draw profit and stimulation from it. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


An African Aristocracy. Rank Among the Swazi. HILDA KuPeER. (xii, 251 pp., 16 plates, 
map, 7 appendices, 30s. Oxford University Press for the International African 
Institute, London, 1947.) 


This excellent study deals with the Swazi, one of the important southern Bantu 
peoples of the East Cattle Area of Africa. Organized into a well-knit kingdom by Sob- 
huza I in the late eighteenth century, the Swazi were able to retain their centralized 
political organization while neighboring kingdoms, such as the Zulu, crumbled or were 
shattered by the oncoming Europeans. Although two thirds of their land was alienated 
through concessions, the survival of the Swazi kingdom, ruled today by Sobhuza II, 
is reflected in Swaziland’s status as a protectorate. Kuper’s introductory historical 
section neither conceals nor whitewashes the manner in which the concessions were ob- 
tained, or in which British and Boer pledges of Swazi independence in the Conventions 
of 1881 and 1884 were circumvented in 1894. 

On the basis of cultural and linguistic similarities, the Swazi are classed with the 
Zulu, Xhosa, Thembu, Mpondo, Ndebele (Matabele) and other peoples as part of the 
Nguni group, of which they form an important subdivision. Their economy is 
based on shifting agriculture, supplemented by cattle herding and some hunting and 
gathering. Maize and millet are their chief crops and, in the form of porridge and beer, 
their staple foods. Hoes and wooden digging sticks are gradually being replaced by 
ploughs, although the Swazi share the attitudes and restrictions concerning cattle 
which typify the cattle complex of East Africa. Social organization is based on exog- 
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amous patrilineal clans, from one of which the king is chosen, and on age-classes 
which were formerly organized into military regiments on a nation-wide basis. The 
political structure is representative of the highly organized kingdoms of Africa, with 
centralized authority and with special status ascribed to the Queen Mother. 

Kuper’s analysis of Swazi life is functionalist in its approach. In the best Malinow- 
ski tradition, it gives an integrated and meaningful picture of Swazi social and political 
organization, treating economic and ceremonial life in so far as they affect rank and 
status. This is illustrated especially in the sections on “Wealth in the Peasant Society,” 
“Individual Variability and Ritual,” “Death as an Index of Rank,” and ““The Drama 
of Kingship,” which constitute over a third of the book. Material culture and tech- 
nology are dealt with briefly to give a background for this type of analysis; the essential 
elements of the cattle complex are summarized in less than one page; religious beliefs 
are discussed briefly in connection with death (ancestor worship) and individual vari- 
ability (herbalists and diviners, as specialists); sorcery and witchcraft are discussed in 
relation to the maintenance of the status quo; dancing and music, with the texts of 
several songs, are mentioned frequently in passing in.the analysis of ritual; and the dis- 
cussion of folklore is limited to references to legends of tribal origins and “fa myth of 
kingship” added as an appendix. 

The author specifically states that her book is not a comprehensive monograph of 
Swazi culture, but an analysis of rank, which she feels is “the essential orientation of 
Swazi life.” 

Originally I intended to write a general monograph. I collected innumerable facts and fitted 
them into stereotyped headings—Economics, Politics, Religion, Magic, and so on. After a few 
months in the field the “pattern” of culture slowly emerged for me. Unfortunately, I persevered in 
collecting all the usual material of an ethnographic account 


Fortunately, in the opinion of the reviewer, the author promises that these data will 
be published separately. Meanwhile, we may turn to B. A. Marwick’s The Swazi 
(Cambridge University Press, 1940) for supplementary material. 

Kuper’s treatment of the Swazi reflects also “the essential orientation” of the 
British school of social anthropologists, and their primary concern with social and 
political organization. Despite their restricted interests, one must admit that a high 
percentage of the best ethnographic studies of the past two decades, many of them in 
the African field, have been written by British social anthropologists. Although An 
African Aristocracy is specialized, and only a partial account of the lives of the Swazi, 
it is done with a thoroughness, care, and understanding which merit it a high place 
among modern ethnographic studies 

WILLIAM R. BAscom 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Bantu of North Kavirondo. Volume I. GUNTER WAGNER. (xx, 511 pp., 16 pls. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1949.) 
This is the first of a promised three volume ethnography of a Bantu population of 
East Africa. Of the subsequent members of the series, the second is to be devoted to 
economics, law and political organization and the third to language and folklore. To 
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judge from the present volume, the entire work when completed will represent a valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of African cultures. 

In the introductory section the writer describes the main geographic features and 
ethnic distributions in the Kavirondo area northeast of Lake Victoria. This is followed 
by a brief sketch of the history of European contacts in the region. The plan of the 
study as a whole is stated to be acculturational but with emphasis on the necessity of 
reconstructing the cultural base from which change has proceeded. The bulk of the 
volume is devoted to the topics of kinship structure, the magico-religious aspects and 
a detailed account of the life-cycle of the individual. Throughout the exposition it is 
clear that the author’s extended period of field investigation, approximately two and 
one-half years, has borne fruit in a firm grasp of details as well as an over-all grasp of 
interrelationships within the culture. Particularly in the section describing the magico- 
religious aspects of the culture, there is an attempt to present the system as it exists 
implicitly structured in native thought, taking native terminology as the point of de 
parture. As a result the specifically religious is almost entirely subsumed under various 
aspects of the magico-religious complex as a whole, in apparent conformity with native 
patterns of thought and action. 

The section on kinship I find inadequate. Although the existence of patterns of kin- 
ship behavior is alluded to, they are nowhere specified and we are merely given bare 
lists of kinship terms. It is to be hoped that this subject will be treated in a later volume, 
although nothing in the prospectus would lead one to believe so. 

Altogether this is a valuable ethnography, rich in detailed information, yet thought- 
fully and firmly organized. 

JosePH H. GREENBERG 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


The Use of Indigenous Authorities in Tribal Administration. H. E. LAmBert. (44 pp, 
mimeographed, 3s. 6d. Communications from the School of African Studies, 
University of Cape Town, New Series No. 16, Cape Town, 1947.) 

Marriage in Langa Native Location. RutH Levin. (123 pp., mimeographed, 5s. Jbid., 
New Series No. 17, 1947.) 


The Political Annals of a Tswana Tribe. I. ScHAPERA. (132 pp., mimeographed, 10s. 
Ibid., New Series No. 18, 1947.) 


The Morphology of Residential Associations as Found among the Khwakhwa of Basuto 
land. V. G. J. SHeppick. (57 pp., mimeographed, 7s. 6d. Ibid., New Series No. 
19, 1948.) 


Lambert’s study deals with the Meru, a Kenya tribe of about 230,000 living north- 
east of the Kikuyu, whom they resemble in language and culture. It consists of two 
papers, the first of which deals with the experience of the British administration with 
the Njuri, the male age-grade which served as the Meru judiciary and legislature. 
While the Njuri was initially permitted to exercise its judicial functions, its legislative 
powers were usurped by the British government, and it was called upon to administer 
laws with which it did not agree. By 1916-1917 the Njuri had adopted a program of 
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nonco-operation, which the government matched by ignoring its authority and neg- 
lecting its very existence. By means of magical curses which the Meru feared to break, 
the Njuri retaliated by direct opposition to British decrees, and by 1923 the govern- 
ment had answered by direct persecution. Njuri meetings and initiation ceremonies 
were prohibited, and its buildings and sacred symbols were destroyed. Ten years later 
this policy was reversed by the author, as administrative officer for the Meru, and the 
co-operation of the Njuri was secured. Lambert comments, “It is a fact which proves 
the remarkable vitality of the indigenous institutions that years of persecution and 
ridicule left them virile.” Documented in considerable detail, this account is of more 
interest from the point of view of both applied anthropology and acculturation than 
the second paper, which makes recommendations for furthering indirect rule by utiliz 
ing traditional leaders in the native administration. 

Levin presents a study of marriage among the Xhosa, Fingo and other southern 
Nguni inhabitants of Langa, a Native Location on the fringes of Cape Town. Pre 
liminaries to marriage and marriage forms, the marriage relationship and its dissolution 
are described in the body of the text; comparisons to data from other urban African 
communities within the Union are made in the conclusion, and seven brief case histories 
are given in an appendix. Among the developments common to the various urban areas 
are: retention of the lobola, but with its function shifting from a contract to a commer- 
cial arrangement; disappearance of the levirate; fewer divorces, but more desertions 
by men; more intertribal marriages, but rigid adherence to clan exogamy; less desire 
for large families for economic reasons, and fewer instances of polygyny; more in 
dividual freedom in selecting a mate and individual negotiation of marriage; marriage 
occurring later in life and no longer constituting an essential part of adult status. Only 
5% of the men and women in the sample studied lived together without being married, 
higher proportions having been reported in other urban areas. In Langa, finally, new 
factors—romantic love and class distinctions based on wealth, education and Chris 
tianity—affect the choice of a mate. 

Schapera’s contribution is that of translator and editor of the Minutes of Ngwaketse 
Public Assemblies, 1910-1917. The Ngwaketse, like the Kgatla for whom we have 
Schapera’s full publications, are one of the subdivisions of the Tswana people of 
Bechuanaland. The minutes record the discussions and decisions of the political body 
responsible for settling all matters of public policy, and to which the British administra- 
tion has presented new proposals and projected legislation. They are a valuable source 
of information, but so brief that sometimes they give only the heading of the subject 
under discussion, and often so cryptic that their meaning would be obscure without 
the editor’s explanations. Schapera’s introduction summarizes the basic features of 
Negwaketse culture, the role of the public assemblies, and the results of acculturation. 
A skeleton genealogy of the royal family, the text of a petition to King Edward VII 
voicing the Ngwaketse’s protests at possible incorporation into the Union of South 
Africa, a detailed index, and a map are also provided. 

Sheddick analyzes village structure among the Khwakhwa, a section of the Southern 
Sotho (Suto) kingdom located in the northern tip of Basutoland. Like Ashton’s earlier 
contribution in this same series (No. 19, reviewed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
1947, Vol. 49, No. 4, pp. 649-650) on the Tlokwa section of the Southern Sotho, the 
present study provides additional material for comparison with Schapera’s work among 
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the Kgatla and Ngwato subdivisions of the Western Sotho (Tswana). Following the 
pattern of these previous studies, it analyzes the content of 209 homesteads or house- 
holds in terms of sex and kinship (but not age), with rough sketch maps showing their 
locations, and with added discussions of kinship units with their relationship to res- 
idence and of the political system. 
WILLIAM R. Bascom 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


La République d’ Haiti. J. Verschueren. (3 vols., vol. 1, Panorama d’ Haiti, 539 pp., 144 
ill., vol. 2, Echos d’Haiti, 514 pp., 163 ill., vol. 3, Le Culte du Vaudoux en Haiti, 467 
pp., 25 ill. Editions Scaldis, Wetteren, Belgium, and P. Lethielleux, Editeur, Paris, 
1948.) 


This ambitious work, published under the imprimatur of the Catholic Church, has 
as its aim the correction of mistaken views that exist in the literature on Haiti; the 
author proposes to give a complete picture of the life of the Haitian people, their his- 
tory, geography, economy and religion, as well as a survey of the activities of the 
Catholic missions. The author obviously knows the country intimately, apparently 
from first hand experience, as well as from extended reading in the literature, this be 
ing evidenced by the bibliography appended to each volume. Unfortunately, the work 
suffers from a somewhat uncritical reading of the sources, while a survey of the litera 
ture is reserved to the end of volume 3. 

The three volumes contain a great deal that is repetitious, as well as large quanti 
ties of undigested anecdotal material. Related to this anecdotal material is an unself 
conscious type of well-meaning superiority expressed by the author, which makes any 
scientific analysis of the materials quite impossible. This brings with it a contradiction 
between scientific analysis taken over from the literature and the author’s own atti- 
tudes. Thus, for instance (vol. 1, p. 9), we see créole referred to as francais rudimentaire, 
while elsewhere in the same volume (p. 144) in a separate discussion of créole, the author 
accepts the view of Suzanne Sylvain and others that it represents a syncretic structure 
of predominantly French vocabulary and African grammar. The same type of attitude 
is seen in the author’s acceptance of the myth of the lazy Haitian peasant; as when he 
speaks of the peasant’s paresse innée, his cleptomania and shyness (vol. 1, pp. 26-27), 
without any understanding of the cultural factors involved. The author’s perception of 
a culture other than his own, and his analysis of Haitian culture, and more particularly, 
of its religion, are severely hampered. In volume 3 (pp. 312-325), for example, he finds it 
necessary to consider seriously the intervention of the Devil in Haitian belief and ac 
tion, even though he concludes that the Devil’s participation is relatively minor. 

The author’s position is clearly expressed in his criticism of others. He reproaches 
Herskovits, whose material he uses extensively throughout his work, because he “wm 
voil dans le Vaudoux rien de criminel ni d’immoral” (vol. 3, p. 374). He himself sees a 
great deal that must be so regarded. As to syncretism, he has the following to say of the 
Haitian: “J se sent attiré vers le Vaudoux, qui répond a ses traditions et donne satisfai 
lion @ sa sensualité et d ses autres passions; mais au fond de son coeur il est convaincu 
que l’Eglise catholique posséde la verité’’ (vol. 3, p. 296). This is optimistic, but to the 
scientific student it appears to be far removed from actuality. 
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The value of these volumes thus appears to lie largely in the fact that we are here 
given the view of the Catholic Church with reference to a great many aspects of Haitian 
life. 
ERIKA EICHHORN 
THe STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLumBus, OnTIO 


LINGUISTICS 


Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect. LoRENzo Dow Turner. (xi, 317 pp., $7.50. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949.) 


Survivals of those customs that constitute language are amenable to more objective 
testing than are those which relate to such diffuse phenomena as, say, religious prac 
tices and beliefs. Nevertheless, the nature of the persistence of African elements in 
New World speech requires systematic analysis. Turner’s book represents this type of 
procedure. 

Gullah or Geechee is found on the mainland of the Atlantic coast and on the ad- 
jacent islands over an area which extends “approximately from Georgetown, South 
Carolina, to the northern boundary of Florida.” 

Turner sketches briefly the history of the importation of slaves into the area and 
indicates that most of them were brought directly from Africa, lacked or had little 
experience with English, and remained in isolation, a condition which continued among 
their descendants. Some investigators, lacking adequate rapport with its speakers and 
sufficient background in African languages and other customs, have regarded Gullah 
as having originated almost exclusively from varieties of British speech and from the 
slaveholders’ distortion of their own language to facilitate communication with their 
subjects. Turner finds that Gullah has a considerable West African provenience. He 
lists as the principal African sources eighteen Sudanic and three Bantu languages, ex- 
tending from Senegal to central Angola. The chief influence shown is in vocabulary, 
although survivals in phonology and morphology are discussed. Much of the book 

pp. 43-208) is lexical. 

Some flaws appear ‘in the phonological analysis. The close transcription was made 
perhaps with the idea of showing the repetition of any African speech sounds in Gullah. 
This results in a comparison of analogies rather than homologies, which a phonemic 
analysis would have disclosed. One cannot determine from the descriptions and texts 
which sometimes are contradictory—the precise number of Gullah phonemes. (Cf. pp. 
17, 246, 268.) There are unwarranted generalizations and some looseness in the state- 
ments concerning grammatical features. For example, the passive voice, contrary to 
what is said, appears in the texts, and the section on “‘verbal adjectives” is not in accord 
with current principles of morphological analysis. The texts exhibit Gullah as a “‘dia- 
lect,” although they are not over-ripe in African vocabulary. 

This book suffers some shortcomings from the point of view of linguistics, but it 
shows clearly that Gullah has some of its roots in Africa—which is its primary objective. 

Mark HANNA WATKINS 

HowARD UNIVERSITY 

WasninctTon, D. C. 
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Practical Linguistics. DEAN PITTMAN. (xiii, 229 pp., 49 figures; appendices, index, 
$3.50. Mid-Missions, Chester, Pa., 1948.) 


Although, as the sub-title “A Textbook and Field Manual of Missionary Linguis- 
tics” indicates, this book is intended primarily for missionary work, the field ethnol- 
ogist—even one with considerable linguistic training—could ask no better vade- 
mecum for his linguistic field work. For, like others of the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, Pittman knows his field thoroughly. In my opinion he has succeeded in his 
task of “bringing together in a single volume the latest devélopments in the field and 
presenting the science of learning-a language in a clear, understandable, and practical 
manner.” And his claim that “By using the methods outlined . . . it will be possible to 
learn any language quickly, correctly, and without a teacher or textbook” is probably 
no exaggeration—provided the student be intelligent, educated, and hard-working. 

For Practical Linguistics is no evening’s pastime reading. The treatment of pho- 
netics is very thorough, not abbreviated or simplified, except for the basic presumption 
that the reader is a linguistic tyro, starting from scratch. Thirty-six diagrams, showing 
the position of the vocal organs in the production of different classes of sounds, make 
their recognition and production easier. Simple suggestions are made for the pro- 
nunciation of sounds foreign to English. Such questions as different types of numeral 
systems are also discussed. 

After chapters on “Phonetics,’’ “Phonemics,” “Grammar,” “Semantics” and 
“Grammatical Analysis,” there is a valuable discussion of “Field Techniques” in which 
the practical problems of linguistic research through native informants are discussed. 
Also included in this chapter are cogent suggestions for the writing of the final 
grammar, and later on a sample grammatical sketch of a hypothetical language is 
given. 

The final chapters on “Translation” (from English into the native language) and 
“Teaching the Native to Read” are, of course, of primary interest to the missionary; 
however, the descriptive linguist will consider his task finished with the grammar. 

Anyone who masters this book will master descriptive linguistics as well, and be 
fully prepared for top-notch linguistic field research. 

J. ALDEN MAson 

UNIVERSITY MusEUM 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ARCHEOLOGY 


The Lower Palaeolithic Cultures of Southern and Eastern Asia. HALLAM L. Movtvs, JR. 
(92 pp., 43 figs., $1.50. Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 
38, Pt. 4, Philadelphia, 1949.) 


This paper is a reorganized and up-to-date presentation of the principal subject 
matter of Movius’ earlier memoir, “Early Man and Pleistocene Stratigraphy in South- 
ern and Eastern Asia ’’(Vol. 19, no. 3, Papers of the Peabody Museum of Archacology 
and Ethnology, 1944), now out of print. The original treatment was by area, first 
Northwest India, then Burma, Northern China and Java with an exposition in detail 
of the stratigraphy, paleontology and chronology of each region followed by analysis 
of the cultural material. The present study takes up first in somewhat briefer compass 
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the Pleistocene chronology, first of Java, then Upper Burma, Northwestern India, and 
China. An enlarged and expanded section on terminology, which introduces a new 
formal category of proto-hand-axes, redefines the earlier-posited classes of tools named 
choppers, chopping-tools and hand adzes and serves as an introduction to an extended 
description of the palaeolithic cultures of the above set of regions. The paper is as 
effectively illustrated as was the original and contains a splendid bibliography. The 
American Philosophical Society is to be congratulated for their wisdom in publishing 
this study. It is to be hoped that a sufficiently large edition has been manufactured be- 
cause for students particularly it will be a prerequisite. The original paper is a classic 
and this is a worthy successor. 

The cogency of Movius’ reconstruction of the chronology of the Pleistocene in the 
Far East, presented in his earlier paper and now restated, continues to be impressive. 
The material was difficult to handle and he has every reason to be gratified by the 
widespread and warm recognition of the fundamental nature of his contribution. The 
hypothesis «f a Far Eastern, non-hand-axe culture, which he proposed as the chopper- 
chopping-tool culture, was also attractive, since it provided a rational and unifying 
concept that gave meaning to the hitherto mystifying diversity of the artifacts made 
by the Middle and Late Pleistocene men of that immense region. Unfortunately, what 
was a stimulating, a brilliant hypothesis, seems to me to have hardened into a doctrine. 
The lapse of time and countless repetitions of the material to students have a harden- 
ing effect on the best hypotheses. The increasing difficulty of further fieldwork in so 
much of the Far East has also encouraged this regrettable process, since new data can 
not be obtained to expand, confirm or modify our present knowledge. 

The prehistory of the Old World suffered, and still does to some extent, from what 
I would call the hand-axe myth. Reid Moir, Hazzeldine Warren and others struggled 
against what became the dogma that if the flints they found were not hand axes, they 
couldn’t be tools; and in a different way the South African prehistorians who found 
their hand axes accompanied by certain kinds of flakes received less help and recogni- 
tion from their European colleagues than they deserved, since these “foreign” industries 
did not fit with the “truth” as the European experts knew it. 

The concept of a chopper, chopping-tool, hand-adze culture is completely valid, 
provided it remains -fluid. The best example is the Upper Burmese material, and this 
follows in part because Movius’ work with this material produced the tool categories. 
The Javanese, Chinese and Northwest Indian material are all more like the Anyathian 
than they are like anything else. Movius indicates on more than one occasion that the 
absence of hand-axes (i.e. negative evidence) is as significant as the presence of hand- 
adzes, etc., in arriving at an idea of unity for the known industries of the four widely 
separated areas. It seems to me that, excluding the proto-hand-axes for the moment, 
the tables Movius gives for the proportions of tool types for the Anyathian and the 
Patjitanian might well be interpreted as showing a kind of distant cousinship, rather 
than brotherhood. 

The proto-hand-axes of Java worry Movius. He propounds a reasonable but by no 
means provable argument that these tools developed independently of the true bifacially 
flaked hand-axes of the West. The decisive answer to this problem appears to me to 
rest on the age of the tools from the Baksoka River. In the table on page 347 one infers 
that the Patjitanian has an uncertain lower time limit and a definitely known upper 
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limit. Yet my reading of the summarized evidence of the antiquity of this culture (pp. 
352, 354) leaves me with the opinion that both upper and lower limits are not known 
with precision, and that generally the Javanese material is contemporary with the 
Abbeville-Acheulean and Late Acheulean of the Punjab as well as the Early and Late 
Soan, if Movius’ table is to be taken literally, as I know it is. Contemporaneity in this 
case means that both the Punjab and Java industries were being made within the same 
50 to 100 thousand year period and it is conceivable that within this time span the 
same cultural influences that were responsible for the hand-axes of the Punjab are im 
perfectly reflected in Java. The Burmese area, to be sure, shows no such influence. Yet 
until we know that the Patjitanian was being made at a time when it could not have 
been influenced by the bifacial tradition, or was really completely screened from it cul 
turally or by geography, one can safely maintain reservations on this matter of cultural 
parallelism, since neither the age nor the cultural screening factors can be unequivocally 
settled at the present time. 

The Early Man paper discussed the Punjab first, then Burma, China, and Java. 
It was a sound procedure because the chronological and other relations of the three 
non-Indian areas really hinge on the Indian one. The Punjab is the key because only 
here does one have a tie-in with the glacial phenomena of the Himalayas (Kashmir). 
This last in turn is the main source of our ideas as to how the Far East is related in time 
to the rest of the Pleistocene Old World. To a much greater degree than is generally 
recognized the determinations De Terra, Teilhard de Chardin and Paterson made of 
the relations of the Soan valley terraces and the Kashmiri glaciers underlie the overall 
conception of Palaeolithic Asia that Movius has so grandly presented. I have no hesita- 
tion in accepting the results of the Punjab field work so ably summarized in “Studies 
on the Ice Age in India and associated Human Cultures,” but at the same time I am 
fully aware that the area and the problem have not been tested again and again by 
independently working investigators, as have the glaciated and periglacial areas of 
Europe and the problem of European Pleistocene chronology. 

One hard knot yet to be untied is the matter of there being no Early Pleistocene palae 
olithic in the Far East, on the basis of Movius’ reconstruction of the prehistory of this 
area. Are we wrong in our dating of the earliest palaeoliths in the West and in Africa; 
did Asia really lag a quarter of a million years behind the West; have we simply not 
found the evidence in the East? Movius has defined and framed these problems so that 
he and others in future work in the field can intelligently seek for the answers, and this, 
I submit, is a scientific accomplishment of the highest order. 

T. D. McCown 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


I piutak and the Arctic Whale Hunting Culture. HELGE LARSEN and FROELICH RAINEY. 
(275 pp., 101 pls., 60 figs., $10.00. Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. 42, New York, 1948.) 


To the brief list of really outstanding archeological monographs on the Eskimo by 
Collins, Holtved, De Laguna, and Mathiassen, must now be added the imposing final 
report on the Ipiutak culture of Point Hope, Alaska. 
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The authors propose that the Ipiutak and related Near Ipiutak cultures are phases 
of a basic culture which is called Palae-Eskimo after Steensby. The Birnirk, Western 
Thule, and Tigara cultures of Point Hope are called phases of the Neo-Eskimo complex, 
which is called in this report the “Arctic Whale Hunting culture.” The alignment of 
Eskimo cultures (“phases’’) is shown by the following chart taken from Table 2 of the 
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Arguments directed toward the interpretation of Ipiutak as a Palae-Eskimo culture 
phase are straightforward and ingenious, but not always convincing. Everyone will 
agree that we still know too little about Eskimo prehistory to build a universally ac- 
ceptable recontruction of the origin and development of Eskimo culture, and it 
is with this in mind that the above comment is offered. Alternative arguments that 
could be advanced indicate that the authors’ conclusions are not necessarily final, a 
point which they specifically make (p. 146). Larsen and Rainey believe that the Ipiutak 
culture at Point Hope was recently derived from the region of the Lower Ob and 
Yenesei Rivers, probably in the first millennium B.c. On American soil it spread widely 


in inland regions, using the coasts only secondarily, and developed into various Palae- 
Eskimo culture facies (see table). In the Bering Strait region the Neo Eskimo (coastal, 


' Italics indicate phases of the Neo-Eskimo or Arctic Whale Hunting culture. 
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ice-hunting, or Arctic Whale Hunting culture) arose and diffused to give rise to the 
various cultures or phases as outlined in the above table. 

The Point Hope peninsula is rich in archeological materials. Although several 
culture phases were recognized and excavation in these deposits was carried out, the 
Ipiutak village site and cemetery were singled out for special study since they obviously 
represented remains of a new culture. The village consisted of five avenues of houses 
(575 in all) extending for three-quarters of a mile; the Ipiutak graves occurred at some 
distance. The house was 4 to 5 meters square, with rounded corners, center fireplace, 
sleeping platforms on 3 sides, log-floored and walled, with 4 roof posts and a side en- 
trance. It differs from the Arctic Whale Hunting culture house, which has sod walls 
and a long sunken entrance passage but lacks roof posts and fireplace. Burials were 
placed extended in supine position in deeply buried log coffins, or on the surface, and 
are accompanied by an abundance of grave offerings. 

Absent in Ipiutak are the following: whale hunting implements, pottery or stone 
vessels, combs, bowdrill, oil lamp, and rubbed slate blades. No evidence of snowshoes, 
sleds, or boats (kayak or umiak) was recovered. Cooking was probably done in wooden 
or birchbark vessels, for which there is evidence, by the stone-boiling method. Archery 
artifacts constitute 22 percent of the entire collection, and harpoon parts only 3 per- 
cent. The authors argue that this shows a continental inclination of the culture, 
though Collins (Proc., Amer. Philos. Soc. 86, No. 2, 1943) points out that all coastal 
Eskimo sites show this imbalance, whereas island sites (e.g. St. Lawrence) do not. One 
of the most distinctive Ipiutak traits is the outstanding excellence and variety of 
chipped flint implements. There is extensive use of inserted side-blades in harpoons, 
arrowpoints, knives, daggers, and lances. Fifty-two percent of all artifacts were flaked 
flint tools. 

Toggle harpoons have a round line hole and side flint blades, and it is suggested 
(p. 69) that all of the Arctic Whale Hunting culture types developed from the Ipiutak 
forms. Notable Ipiutak features are the elaborately carved and incised ivory objects, 
which include artificial eyes, nose plugs, and mouth covers accompanying some skulls, 
and the remarkable composite face masks of ivory, which were probably affixed to a 
wooden base. Carved animal heads are related (pp. 129, 144) to the Eurasiatic or 
Scytho-Siberian animal style. There are swivels, chain links, and fantastic spiralled 
carvings in quantity with the surface burials. It is suggested that the chains are an 
imitation of metal counterparts, a further indication of Asiatic connections. Iron-tipped 
engraving tools (the iron proves to be nonmeteoric and of refined, terrestrial origin) 
predate those of the Punuk culture, which have heretofore been the earliest known 
from Alaska. The engraved line art elements also occur in Old Bering Sea style 1 
(Okvik), and OBS style 2, but because the rendition is somewhat simpler the authors 
propose that Ipiutak precedes Okvik in time—an hypothesis which seems tenuous in 
view of the spatial separation of the two cultures,and the disconcerting habit of Eskimo 
art styles to undergo simplification in one lineage, and elaboration in another. 

The photographic plates are excellent. The index is carefully compiled and a useful 
feature of the report. Four appendices deal with detailed excavation data on houses 
and their contents; burials and grave furniture; spectographic analysis of iron; and 
dog skulls from Point Hope 

The whole larger question of Eskimo culture origins and development is now thrown 
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into sharper focus. The Point Hope data will be essential to the solution of this prob- 
lem, toward which Larsen and Rainey have made a thoroughly worthwhile contribu- 
tion. 
Rosert F. HEIZER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Excavation of Ste. Marie I. Kennetu E. Kipp. (xiv, 191 pp., 31 figs., 11 maps, 

50 plates, $4.75. University of Toronto Press, 1949.) 

The direct historic approach to archeology and ethnology has received extended 
comment in recent anthropological literature, but few fundamental monographs havg 
appeared illustrating the method. The method presupposes historical upstreamine 
from the historic present to the proto-historic past and proceeds scientifically from the 
known to the unknown. Kidd’s book is the first full-scale report on a well-documented 
historic Iroquoian site of the Jesuit period, and as such will find a wide audience. 
Huron culture was highly developed as compared with that of the surrounding nomadic 
Algonquians, and Huronia was the most densely settled area away from tidewater. It 
became a center of missionary activity, of the trade in furs and iron goods, and much 
can be learned from Kidd’s report of the cultural interchange and of the impact of the 
Jesuits upon the Indians. As a missionary fort and retreat for the Jesuit fathers from 
the labors in the neighboring Huron villages, it lasted but a brief decade (1639-1649) 
when they burned and abandoned it in the face of Iroquois attacks. Ste. Marie I ranks 
with Plymouth and Jamestown in the history of Canada. 

An historical introduction is followed by a description of the site. Kidd’s description 
of the excavation is detailed and meets the most exacting requirements. The site 
yielded a great many specimens, mainly of European provenience, of which many will 
stand as types for the French-Indian contact period; their description and illustration 
comprises the bulk of the report. 

Kidd’s excavation and report will serve as the basis for the restoration of Ste. 
Marie I by the Jesuit order. It contributes to colonial architecture, it defines the culture 
of contact, and will remain the base line for future exploration of Huron sites by pre- 
historians. 

WILLIAM N. FENTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Archaeological Researches in the Highlands of Bolivia. Sttc Ryp£N. With Appendices by 
BENGT KJERRMAN, CARL-HERMAN HyortsjJ6 and JOHANNES Linpu. (526 pp., 245 
illus., 2 color pls., 75 maps, 50 Kroner. Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, Goteborg, 
1947.) 

From 1938 to 1939, Dr. Stig Rydén carried out archeological and ethnological in- 
vestigations in north Chile, the Bolivian highlands, and eastern Bolivia. The present 
report is concerned exclusively with the archeological excavations in the Bolivian 
highlands, since the results of the other studies have already been published. His work 
is a major contribution to the archeological knowledge of the south Titicaca basin for 
the following reasons: 
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1. His seven stratigraphic test pits at the Tiahuanaco site confirmed the sequence of Early, phot 
Classic, and Decadent Tiahuanaco divisions. The 
2. His excavations at Wancani and Sollkatiti extended the known distribution of Tiahuanaco stud 
culture, particularly the Decadent division. Lind 
3. At Khonkho and elsewhere he discovered a new period and placed it stratigraphically be 1 
tween Decadent Tiahuanaco and Inca. The dominant Khonkho Black-on-Red style is closely 


related to the Collao Black-on-Red, already placed as a pre-Inca style in the northern Titicaca scrik 
Basin. 
4. His excavations of house foundations in Inca villages revealed new construction details, dept 
and proved the existence of a remarkably pure Cuzco Inca style in Bolivia. the 
5. His detailed comparative study of the so-called “Chullpa” constructions has provided a 
useful classification of the types and suggested a time sequence for some of them. Ys 
The gross quantity of investigation is in itself a contribution. Dr. Rydén worked 
at twelve new sites, including six villages end one temple construction, and excavated 
seventeen stratigraphic pits, eighteen house toundations, and twenty-two graves and Phil 
grave houses. Intensive excavation was done at six of the sites; Tiahuanaco, Wancani, 
Sollkatiti, Palli Marca, Cchaucha del Kjula Marca, and Khonkho, all located to the 
west of Tiahuanaco in the drainage of the Desaguadero river. Ideo 
The Tiahuanaco pits, as mentioned, confirmed sequences previously established and | ; 
added new details on ceramic shapes and designs. At Wancani he discovered a flat hill ‘ 
top with three sunken courts, all faced with dressed stone blocks set at intervals. each 
Associated with these were three monolithic pillars, about five meters long, with relief | lems 
designs on their sides. The carving is not of the Classic Tiahuanaco style but is better lems 
executed than the Decadent. Twelve test pits at this site yielded sherds of Decadent eren 
Tiahuanaco style. Two stone box graves also contained vessels of this style exar 
At Sollkatiti, stone box graves and house sites pertained to the Decadent Tiahuanaco riali: 
period, but there were other house sites and surface materials of the Inca period. How- sum 
ever, there was no evidence of any mixture of the two. At Palli Marca and Cchaucha pape 
del Kjula Marca, house foundations were cleared in Inca villages. Most house sites are Asps 
oval or round, slightly below ground level, and lined with stones. In one village, post the : 
Columbian artifacts were associated. On the whole the purity of the Inca materials is and 
amazing, and Rydén discusses the implications of this. The villages are not fortified, hohi 
which makes it seem unlikely that they were military garrisons. If, on the other hand, : 
the villages were inhabited by peaceful colonists, the absence of mixture with local imps 
styles presents a problem. At Khonkho, circular house sites were found which con- its i 
tained only the local Black-on-Red style. cult 
The “Chullpas” and graves are classified into above-ground and below-ground cate- aspe 
gories. The first is sub-divided into rectangular and round grave-houses, some of stone, mos 
others of adobe, some with one, others with multiple chambers. The category also in- cult 
cludes cave burials and stone fence graves. The second category is subdivided into slab- for « 
lined, stone-lined, and pit graves. The comparative study shows that “Chullpa” is not as b 
a unit culture. However, the several construction types seem to be in a sequence which Idea 
covers a time span from Inca through Spanish Colonial. and 
In a concluding chapter, Rydén discusses the culture history of the Bolivian high- of e 
lands in general, and is inclined to derive Tiahuanaco from an eastern lowland center. | he | 
The report throughout is copiously illustrated with drawings of decorated sherds, argu 
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photographs and plans of sites and excavations, and the familiar distribution maps. 
The two appendices include a metallurgical analysis by Dr. Bengt Kjerrman and a 
study of the skulls and skeletal material by Drs. Carl-Herman Hjortsjé and Johannes 
Lindh. 

With this report there are now 112 sites in the Titicaca basin that have been de- 
scribed and excavated by professional archeologists, which makes the Titicaca basin 
one of the best investigated regions in the Central Andes. In spite of this, great time 
depth is lacking and the overall picture is far from satisfactory. More investigation of 
the Rydén type is badly needed. 

WENDELL C. BENNET! 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


OTHER 


Philosophy for the Future. Roy Woop Settars, V. J. McGrt_, MARVIN FARBER, ed 

itors. (xii, 657 pp., $7.50. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949.) 
Ideological Differences and World Order. F. S. C. Norturop, ed. (vi, 486 pp. $4.50. 

Yale University Press, 1949.) 

That each age finds it necessary to write its own philosophy is due to the fact that 
each is characterized by a unique world-view within which social and intellectual prob- 
lems are differentially perceived. Therefore, though both these symposia deal with prob 
lems that are as old as the pre-Socratics, they are considered within the frame of ref 
erence of modern philosophic and scientific thought. Philosophy for the Future is an 
examination of certain aspects of Western thought in terms of the philosophy of Mate 
rialism. Ideological Differences and World Order is a study of the underlying value as- 
sumptions of a number of cultures. Of particular interest to anthropologists are the 
papers in the first volume by Bernhard J. Stern and by Leslie A. White entitled, “Some 
Aspects of Historical Materialism” and “Ethnological Theory,” respectively; and in 
the second volume the papers by David Bidney: “The Concept of Meta-anthropology 
and its Significance for Contemporary Anthropological Science,” and Clyde Kluck- 
hohn: “The Philosophy of the Navaho Indians.” 

The main argument in the papers by White and Stern is that technology is of key 
importance for the understanding of culture. They place much different emphases on 
its importance, however, for the latter avers that technology affects a number of socio- 
cultural phenomena, whereas the former insists that technology determines all other 
aspects of culture. With the first proposition few anthropologists would demur, though 
most would hasten to add that technology, in turn, is affected by the other aspects of 
culture. White’s simplistic scheme, on the other hand, lays itself open to objections 
for obvious criticism. If each technology produces its own unique art, philosophy, etc., 
as he claims, then how is it that the very same Western technology has produced 
Idealist, Supernaturalist, and Logical-Positivist philosophies; or Cubist, Impressionist, 
and Symbolist art? White’s discussion of his superorganic theory of culture and his us« 
of energy-output as the criterion for cultural development are restatements of ideas 
he has publisned elsewhere. Though the reviewer takes sharp issue with his main 
arguments—the insignificance of the individual in the cultural process, the equation 
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of cultural progress with increase in the amount and efficiency of harnessed energy— 
he feels that White is performing a vital function in stimulating American anthropology 
to transcend its traditionally narrow empiricism and to reexamine its basic postulates. 

Kluckhohn’s paper measures up to the high standards of interpretation and analysis 
that characterizes all his discussions of the Navaho. Since much of the material is found 
in The Navaho, there is little point in reviewing it here. 

Bidney defines meta-anthropology as the “investigation of the basic or logically 
primitive assumptions as to the nature of the world and of man involved in any one 
given cultural system” (p. 336). Such an undertaking, we whole-heartedly agree, is as 
necessary a function of the anthropological enterprise as is the “‘collecting of empirical 
data.” Though some of his conclusions may be in disagreement with the consensus of 
anthropological thought, Bidney is always stimulating. In his discussion of primitive 
mentality, he takes issue with both Malinowski and Lévy-Bruhl by concluding that 
primitive culture is pre-scientific, though primitive mentality is not pre-logical. He ob- 
serves that superorganic theories of cultural determinism commit “the culturalistic 
fallacy” of abstracting human achievements from the human agents that produced 
them, and then viewing the achievements as their own causal agents. He points out 
that an unmitigated relativism means the bankruptcy of science, since, ex /rypothesi, the 
conclusions of science can have no validity beyond their own cultural point of origin. 
Furthermore, relativism is self-defeating in that it assumes that #/ is not relative but is, 
somehow, an objective insight having cross-cultural validity. 

As in his other papers, particularly his contribution to the Cassirer volume in the 
Library of Living Philosophers, Bidney reveals a lucidity of style and of method that 
is in sharp contrast to the fuzzy thinking that characterizes many discussions of these 
points. 

MELFoRD E. Spiro 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort. GEoRGE KINcsLey Z1rr. (xi, 573 pp. 
Addison-Wesley Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1949.) 


Dr. Zipf’s purpose is “to establish The Principle of Least Effort as the primary 
principle that governs our entire individual and collective behavior of all sorts, includ- 
ing the behavior of our language and preconceptions.” Part I is devoted to individual 
behavior, Part II to coliective behavior. After a general introduction, Chapter 2 deals 
with “words and their meanings from the viewpoint of the speaker.” Certain regulari- 
ties (vocabulary balance, the orderly distribution of meanings, the integrality of fre- 
quencies, the length of intervals between repetitions) are demonstrated from Thorn- 
dike’s word list, Ulysses, Plautus, Beowulf, etc. The accent is upon “the even distribu- 
tion of minimized work over time.” The following chapters consider formal semantic 
balance, the verbalizations of children, speech from the point of view of the auditor, 
and ego structure. Chapter 6 contains an attempted proof that the Principle of Least 
Effort! “provides a sufficient explanation of all biological evolution.’ Chapter 7 is 
entitled “Mind: Sex, Culture, and Schizophrenia.” It includes the following statement: 


1 “An organism will expend the least average probable rate of work (as estimated by itself).” 
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. @ person’s personality exists only as arole that he is playing in terms of the observable lan- 
guage of a cullure. Thisis the person’s cultural personality, which is the only objective personality 
that there is. 

Yet how about the schizophrene, who plays no cultural role? Alas, by definition, he has no 
personality (p. 311.) 


The topics of Part II are: the economy of geography, stable and unstable intra- and 
international equilibria, the distribution of economic power and social status 
as dominance systems, prestige symbols and vogues. 


, nations 
This reviewer is aware of his inability to approach objectivity in comment. He con- 
fesses that he finds Zipf’s political sentiments (which obtrude themselves both in text 
and footnotes (cf., e.g., pp. 431, 241) odious. He is also irritated by the atrocious style: 
there are infelicitous neologisms, dreadful facetiousness (cf. e.g., p. 521), turgid locu- 
tions, tiresome repetitions, ludicrous analogies. He is also repelled by yet another at- 
tempt to find one magic generalization that will explain not something (which indeed 
this one does) but everything, which it cannot. One example: 
. the contentions of the Freudian school that man‘wishes both to live and to die, and that 
procreation is an urge of life, and that love and hate go hand in hand, are all understandable in the 
light of our theoretical Principle of Least Effort (p. 242). 


Zipf has acquired a smattering of anthropology, hardly more. He seems to be un- 
aware of Kroeber’s work on fashions and of other studies immediately pertinent to his 
own interests. He makes naive statements such as that in primitive societies the strong- 


tion and constitutional anthropology will hardly impress the physical anthropologists: 
Suppose that several million years ago there was one species of monkeys, a, that was asthenic- 
schizoid like the chimpanzees, and another species, b, that was pyknic-cycloid like the orangutans 
What would happen if, in some local region, an illness destroyed the females of 6, with the 
result that the sex-starved b males helped themselves to the a females and produced a self-fertile 
hybrid (a+)? 

. the new breed of monkeys was only a case of the bionomial expansion of the factor of 
two distant species, the extremes of which we find in the extremes of schizophrenia and of the 
manic-depressive phychosis—two sets of factors that are in varying degrees in all of us (pp. 
307-308). 


Nevertheless there is grain amid the chaff. In particular, his statistical analyses of 
empirical data merit careful attention. The sheer quantity of data assembled and con 
sidered is prodigious. One may cite the rank-frequency and number-frequency distri 
butions of Nootka,? Plains Cree and Dakota morphemes, holophrases, and varimorphs. 
Zipf has previously published the evidence for the generalized harmonic distribution 
of the rank order of size of communities, but these facts are still arresting, as are the 
relationships between number and diversity of service establishments in relation to 
population. Regularities in a staggering range of data are shown. To name only a few: 
number of different news items in various American papers; number of obituaries in 
the New York Times; charge accounts of Jordan March Co., Boston; bus, rail, and air 
passenger travel; telegrams exchanged between cities, density of traffic in Milwaukee; 


* Includes previously unpublished Sapir-Swadesh materials. 
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claims against insurance companies; marriage licenses related to residences of appli- 
cants. It is worth reflecting upon the fact that there is a relationship in many areas 
of human behavior that approximates a simple hyperbolic function. The reviewer is 
not competent to discuss the more technically economic content of the book, but the 
criticisms of Pareto’s income law, for example, appeared impressive. 

In sum, this book is not convincing as a presentation of mature, systematic theory 
It is overly ambitious. There are too many curious, undigested juxtapositions of half- 
synthesized facts and concepts. It remains, however, a storehouse of intriguing infor 
mation and of ideas—fertile and suggestive, mad, irrelevant. 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Book Nores 


Kava in Hawaii. MARGARET Titcoms. (65 pp., 9 plates. Reprint from Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, vol. 57, No. 2. Wellington, New Zealand, 1948.) 


This little treatise recovers, more fully than might be thought possible, the now vanished 
Hawaiian version of the kava complex. The plant, the beverage made from it, its physiological 
effects, its use as medicine, its association with rank, religion, and sorcery, and the utensils used 
in preparing and consuming it are meticulously described. Though written sources are supple 
mented by interviews with Hawaiian informants, this is mainly a library job. Thorough research 
is shown by the fact that the bibliography runs to 60 numbers, and one of them, no. 48, includes 
22 separate translations, mostly from old Hawaiian periodicals, by Mary Kawena Puku’i, who has 
made a life work of translating Hawaiian documents. Beside the better known sources, use is also 
made of old letters and documents from the archives of the Hawaiian kingdom. The Hawaiian 
kava complex differs in many details from the better-known western Polynesian one, notably in 
absence of the celebrated kava ceremony, a ritual manifestation of rank. Even the drink itself is 
different. Hawaiians despised “the dishwater drunk in the south,” and made their kava as thick 
as pea-soup. Yet the fundamentals of the pattern are all there. (E. G. Burrows.) 


Burmese Folk-Tales. MAUNG Ht1n Aunc. (xxxii, 246 pp., Oxford University Press, Calcutta, 1948.) 


This volume is, according to the author, the first collection of Burmese folk tales to be pub- 
lished either in English or Burmese. All of the seventy tales in the book, save one, were collected in 
upper Burma. They were originally noted by the author in Burmese; only the English translations 
are given in the present work. 

Dr. Maung Htin Aung is Professor of English Literature and academic head of the University 
of Rangoon, and is especially known for his excellent earlier study on the Burmese drama. 

This book is prefaced by an analytical introduction which discusses the characteristics of the 
four classes into which the tales are grouped; animal tales, romantic tales, wonder tales, and hu- 
morous tales. The latter class seems particularly worthy of further study, since so very few analyses 
of the humor of a people have been undertaken by folklorists and ethnologists generally. (DAvip 
G. MANDELBAUM.) 


Asiatic Influences in American Folklore. GupMunp Hatt. (122 pp., 9 Kronen. Det. Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-Filologiske Meddelelser, Bind XXXI, Nr. 6, Copenhagen, 
1949.) 


The author briefly surveys theories about the possibility of historical connections between 
myths of the New World and the Old World, as presented by Boas, Bogoras, Jochelson, Ehren- 
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reich, Lowie, and Wassén. These connections are mainly, but not exclusively, between Asia, es 
pecially the northeastern part, and North America, particularly the Northwest Coast and Arctic 
regions 

The major part of the study is the tracing of distributions of certain themes shared by the two 
hemispheres. Among them are such themes, for example, as the earth-diver, the thunderbird, 
travel between earth and sky by various means such as arrow chains and sky trees, the magic 
flight, swan maidens, lost fishhook, Blood-Clot Boy, and Orpheus. Orpheus and Amazon Woman 
myths probably represent independent invention in the two hemispheres, whereas earth-diver, 
arrow-chain, and certain others which are not continuously distributed, nonetheless appear to 
have diffused to America from the west. 

Generalized, pilot surveys such as Hatt’s helpful study leave one with the wish for more defin 
itive conclusions derived from intensive analyses, such as those of the Finnish school, of all vari 
ants based on each clear cut theme shared by the two hemispheres. (KATHARINE LUOMALA.) 


1inu Folklore. CARL Errer. (xxii, 234 pp., $5.00. Wilcox and Follett Co., Chicago, 1949.) 


Visiting all the Ainu comraunities listed by the Japanese Government, the author collected 
myths and information about their customs from the aborigines. As a faculty member of Hokkaido 
Imperial University, he also had an opportunity to acquaint himself with written material about 
the Ainus and with scholars like Batchelor and Kindaichi. It is unfortunate, therefore, that in his 
book he merely tells about the myths without giving the myths as told. There is, however, much 
valuable information about the mythology and customs. The author has decreased whatever 
scientific value his book has by using it as a means of grinding two axes—comparison of Ainu and 
Biblical beliefs to show Fundamentalists what primitive and outworn beliefs they hold, and com 
parison of Ainu and Japanese beliefs with a view to aid in mapping a postwar program for Japan 
It is to be hoped that the author will eventually publish literal translations of the myths he ob 
tained in the field and through his studies with scholars of Ainu customs. (KATHARINE LUOMALA.) 


Gold Rush; the Journals, Drawings, and Cther Papers of J. Goldsborough Bruff, 1849-1551. Edited 
by GeorGciA WILLIS Reap and Rutu Garnes. (Ixxii, 794 pp. $10.00. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1949 


This work, though of primary interest to historians of the overland trek of ’49 and the Califor 
nia gold rush, deserves notice in this journal because of the valuable ethnographic information 
contained in it. Among the more important data are those on the Pawnee (pp. 17-20), Wyoming 
Shoshoni (86-92), Northern Paiute ice-fishing at Goose Lake (279), Feather River Maidu (374 
376), Northeastern Maidu hide tanning (416), Maidu or Achomawi (?) smoke signalling and drill 
method of fire making (427), Honey Lake Maidu (428), Maidu houses, trails, snowshoes and native 
topographic map (441 ff.), and southern Coast Yurok (479). There are valuable data on petroglyphs 
in Snowstorm Canyon, Lassen Co., California, with an illustration of these (Ixix, 423-424, 551 
\ useful vocabulary and cultural information on the Coast Yurok of Trinidad Bay (481-483) is 
contained in the work. Perhaps most important are the excellent detailed drawings of Feather 
River Maidu (548-549), Honey Lake Maidu (?) hunting blind and smoke signals (527, 552), 
Paiute Indian (553), houses, graves and village of the Trinidad Bay Yurok (558-561). The work is 
carefully and voluminously annotated by the editors, and contains an interesting foreword by 
F. W. Hodge. (Rosert F. Heizer.) 


New Archaeological Evidence on Evolution of Maize. Paut C. MANGELSDORF and C. EARLe Smit, 
Jr. (34 pp., 6 pls. Botanical Museum Leaflets, Harvard University, Vol. 13, No. 8, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1949.) 


The oldest and the most primitive type of maize yet known has been excavated in Bat Cave, 
New Mexico, by Herbert Dick of the Harvard University Upper Gila Expedition. The lowest 
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levels, believed to date from about 2500 B.c., contain a form of pod corn with small grains. No 
teosinte influence is found until the fourth of the six levels. Changes in the 3,000 year sequence 
are attributed mainly to mutations involving the pod character and to the acquisition of some 
characters from teosinte. The new finds support part of the 1939 hypothesis of Mangelsdorf and 
Reeves that teosinte crossed with maize sometime after the development of maize and thus intro- 
duced much of the variation peculiar to corn of North and Central America. However, the finds do 
not solve the problem of the geographical origin of corn. (HucH C. CUTLER.) 


The Feminine Character. VioLa KEW. (228 pp. international Universities Press, New York, 1949.) 


This book was first published in 1946 as a revision of a thesis submitted to London University 
and accepted for the award of a Ph.D in September, 1944. Essentially the work consists of review 
ing the conclusions which a number of authorities have expressed concerning the nature of “femi 
ninity.” Among the authorities whose views on this subject are discussed, are Havelock Ellis, Otto 
Weininger, Sigmund Freud, Margaret Mead, and W. I. Thomas. The reader will find these dis- 
cussions both interesting and stimulating. Of considerable interest is the attempt made in the ap- 
pendix to analyze a three-generation novel (The Rebel Generation by Amero-Kuller) in order to il 
lustrate how the cultural attitudes toward femininity changed in Holland from 1840 to 1923. (C.5. 
Forp.) 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
BOOKS 
Aparisi, Julian San Valero, La Peninsula Hispdnica en el Mundo Neolitico (30 pp., 8 pls., Publica- 
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1949). 
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1949). 
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Eduardo, Octavio Da Costa, The Negro in Northern Brazil (viii, 131 pp., $2.75. Monographs of 
the American Ethnological Society, XV, J. J. Augustin, New York, 1949). 

Einzig, Paul, Primitive Money in its Ethnological, Historical and Economic Aspects (518 pp., 25s. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 1948). 
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1949). 

Frankel, S. Herbert, The Concept of Colonization (24 pp., $0.60, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1949). 

Goggin, John M. and Frank H. Sommer III., Excavations on Upper Matecumbe Key, Florida (Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, No. 41, 101 pp., 6 pls., 8 figs., 4 tables, $3.50. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1949). 

Griffith, William J., A Recent Attempt at Educational Cooperation between the United States and 
Guatemala (Middle American Research Records, Vol. I, No. 12, pp. 171-192, Middle Ameri- 
can Research Institute, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, May 15, 1949). 

Guilbot, J., Petite Etude sur la Main-d’Oeuvre a Douala (76 pp., Mémorandum 1, du Centre de 
l'Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, Cameroun, 1949). 

Hambly, Wilfrid D., Clever Hands of the African Negro (xiii, 192 pp., 73 illus., $2.65. The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., New York, 1945). 

Hambly, Wilfrid D., Talking Animals (x, 100 pp., illus. by James A. Porter, $4.00. The Associated 
Publishers, Inc., New York, 1949) 

Hammond, George P., and E. F. Good (eds.), A Scientist on the Trail. Travel Letters ef A. F. Ban- 
delier, 1880-1881 (142 pp., $5.00. Quivira Society Pubs., Vol. X, Berkeley, California, 1949). 

Hebb, D. O., The Organization of Behavior (xix, 335 pp., $4.00. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1949). 

Herrmann, Lucila, Evolucdo da Estrutura Social de Guaratingueta num Periodo de Trezentos Annos 
(335 pp., Revista de Administracao, Ano II, Nos. 5-6, Universidade de Sao Paulo, 1948). 
Hogben, Lancelot, From Cave Painting to Comic Strip (286 pp., 20 color pl., 211 illus., $5.00. 

Chanticleer Press, New York, 1949). 

Hoijer, Harry, An Analytical Dictionary of the Tonkawa Language (University of California Pub- 
lications in Linguistics, Vol. 5, No. 1, 174 pp., University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1949). 

Hsu, Francis L. K., Under the Ancestors’ Shadow (xiv, 317 pp., 26 illus., 16 s. International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, Routledge and Kegan Paul Limited, London, 1949). 

Johnson, Frederick (ed.), The Boylston Street Fishweir II (x, 133 pp., 14 plates, 15 figs., 17 tables, 
Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1949, Andover, 
Mass.). Articles by Elso S. Barghoorn, Paul S. Conger, Sheldon Judson, Fred B. Phleger, 
L. R. Wilson. 

Kurath, Hans, A Word Geography of the Eastern United States (x, 88 pp., 163 figs., $4.00. Studies in 
American English 1, University of Michigan Press, 1949). 

Leach, Maria (ed.), The Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, 
Vol. I (x, 531 pp., $7.50. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 1949). 

Leechman, Douglas, Jndian Summer (x, 182 pp., $.275. The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1949). 

Leighton, Alexander H., The Governing of Men (xvi, 404 pp., 33 illus, 10 maps and charts, $4.00, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1946). 

Lewis, Oscar, Aspects of Land Tenure and Economics in a Mexican Village (Miccle American Re- 
search Records, Vol. I, No. 13, pp. 195-209, Middie American Research Institute, The Tu- 
lane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, May 30, 1949). 

Lewis, Oscar, On the Edge of the Black Waxy: A Cultural Survey of Bell County Texas (xvi, 110 pp. 
Washington University Studies, Social and Philosophical Sciences, No. 7, St. Louis, 1948). 
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LETTERS TO THE EpIToR 
THE ORIGIN OF INCEST RULES 
Sir: 

Recently at least three anthropologists have advanced, apparently independently 
of one another, a certain explanation of the origin of incest prohibitions.’ One of them, 
Leslie White, has indicated that this explanation was advanced by St. Augustine, and 
by E. B. Tylor. It asserts that marrying out of the family establishes alliances between 


the intermarrying families and thus strengthens them. This gives them an advantage 
over families not thus affiliated; hence others must do likewise or go down before their 
more favored competitors. 

To simplify our own arguments we shall consider only siblings, and shall assum« 
that present laws of human biology prevailed when incest prohibitions originated. We 
do not argue that these hypothetical conditions did then exist; but that if they existed, 
certain specified consequences could be anticipated. We shall assume, merely for pur 
poses of illustration, that the respective families consfsted of six children who achieved 
adolescence. If the distribution of sex ratios which characterizes human groups at the 
present day prevailed in prehistoric times—a point which I do not, and could not, 
argue—in one family out of sixty-four all children would be males, and in one family 
out of sixty-four all children would be females. In one family out of thirty-two all 
children would be either males or females. In one-half of all families there would 
be an equal number of males and females. If these children were spaced two years apart 
in age, and we assume that marriage occurs at 12-22 years of age, or in any other ten- 
year interval, then in some families in which the sexes were equal in number there would 
be no sibling of opposite sex within an age range of 10 years from the oldest. This would 
occur in one of sixteen such families. 

Thus, in this hypothetical situation, in one such family out of sixteen in which there 
were an equal number of males and of females, at least one child must marry outside 
the family, or one partner to the marriage must postpone marriage for twelve years 
beyond the (arbitrarily assumed) initial age of marriage. Hence universal family 
endogamy is not possible if marriage is a possibility for each person. Increase the posited 
number of children, and the percentage of cases in which marriage within the family is 
possible increases; but the number of possible mates of suitable age does not increase 
unless either we shorten the interval between births, or increase the age discrepancy in 
mates. However large the family, the chance distribution of sex ratios—here, for con- 
venience, treated as averaging 100—makes universal family endogamy impossible. 
Universal family exogamy, of course, implies in the group a number of families suf- 
ficient to provide mates. Adding a family to the posited family doubles the chances 
that there will be, within the two families, a potential mate who is of suitable age. 
Each addition of a family increases the probability in arithmetical progression. On the 
assumption of a sufficient number of families in the group there will, on the average, be 


1C, W. M. Hart, in a paper read at the 1948 meeting of the Central States Branch of the 
American Anthropological Association; George P. Murdock, Social Structure, Chap. 10, New 
York, Macmillan, 1949; Leslie A. White, The Science of Culture, Chap. XI, New York, Farrar and 
Strauss, 1949, and in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 50: 416-435, 1948. 
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a*possibility of complete family exogamy, whereas, ignoring age disparity, complete 
family endogamy will be possible in only fifty percent of all families. 

In this situation, which is inevitable, unless we assume that prehistoric sex ratios 
followed a different law of probability than they follow today in mankind, and, in fact, 
unless we assume that a regular alternation of sex in siblings was nature’s law, there 
will be limitations on the possibility of family endogamy; there will sometimes be no 
sibling of opposite sex, and more frequently there will not be one whose age approxi- 
mates that of a sibling of opposite sex. Whether there was sometimes a child who was 
destined to have no sibling need not concern us; and we neglect the relative infrequency 
of multiple births as a further complicating factor. Biologically compulsive occasional 
or frequent family exogamy does not, to be sure, imply socially compulsive family 
exogamy, with its converse of prohibited family endogamy. But the former paves the 
way to the latter by simplifying considerably the situation within the family. It elim- 
inates conflict for mates within the family. There could, of course, be sibling rivalry 
for a mate outside the family; but age disparity in sibling suitors would greatly reduce 
the incidence of such rivalry, inasmuch as in only one-half of the instances would one’s 
immediate junior sibling be of one’s sex. 

Thus family exogamy would tend to reduce quarrels within the family. Not in- 
frequently a strongly rooted custom is supported by strong emotional attitudes. The 
emotional attitude is usually not as strong regarding the positive must, that is, must 
marry in that group, as it is toward a negative must, that is, must not marry in a cer- 
tain (incest) group. As among ourselves and others the emphasis is not so much on the 
“Thou must permit others to live,’ as it ison the “Thou must not kill.” The emotional 
attitude toward the prohibition is, at least psychologically, the more fundamental. In 
existing societies the severe punishment is not for failure to marry as one should, with 
proper relative or in the most approved exogamous clan or other group, or at the ap- 
propriate social level, but for mating in a forbidden group—the incest group. The sug- 
gestion that the determining factor in establishing family exogamy was the advantage 
of alliance between families which intermarry seems to be inverting the probable se- 
quence. Seldom do a people deliberate in this manner and then proceed according to 
the dictates of reason. Much more frequently they act first and later justify the action. 

It seems, then, more probable that marriage out led to perception of its advantages 
than that perception of its advantages led to this prevalent type of marriage. 

However that may be, do marriages commonly establish a closer relationship than 
hitherto existed between the intermarrying families? In our own culture they frequently 
do so. Are there many such instances in primitive groups? This matter, it appears, has 
been little investigated. One can recall many instances in which the intermarrying 
families seem to be, in consequence of the marriage, to some extent estranged from 
one another, at least to be put on the defensive and sometimes on the offensive. 

It is my impression that frequently this is the case if bride purchase, or dowry, pre- 
vails. Here, to be sure, there are special considerations. How is it among Eskimo, Bush- 
men, or Australians, among whom such property rights are absent or inconsequential? 
Does establishing these relations between families, with sequent obligations or rights, 
tend to ally them? And where, in such criss-crossing of families, are the lines of alliance 
drawn? My impression, for which I can not cite adequate data, is that in general, in 
primitive tribes, the families which are most closely bound together are not intermarry- 
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ing families but rather those which belong to a same exogamous group, as notably in 
the case of clans and moieties. Moreover, the various extensions of the incest group, 
for example, to children of artificially created blood-brothers, or children of ceremoni- 
ally knit comrades, and, in some societies, to those who have the same family name, or 
are godparents of the same child, seem to indicate that close social and psychological 
ties tend to rule out intermarriage. Conversely, intermarriage commonly does not 
create intimte ties or alliances in the primitive world, as usually it does not do so in 
our culture. What happened before history, outside the realm of technology, is, I sup 
pose anybody’s guess. To paraphrase Lord Timothy Dexter, it seems to be a time for 
guessing, so I guess I will do a little myself. 
Witson D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


METHODOLOGY IN THE STUDY OF ADULT PERSONALITY 
AND “NATIONAL CHARACTER” 
Sir: 

The increasing application of psychoanalytic concepts to the study of anthropo 
logical phenomena raises a pertinent problem of methodology. While psychoanalytic 
principles may have some general validity for group phenomena, their specific effect 
is still uncertain and incapable of proof by psychoanalytic methods alone. This point 
is evidently appreciated by most workers in the fields of personality and culture and of 
modern “‘national character.’ At the same time, there seems to be more readiness, in 
some cases, to use cultural data for the purpose of confirming rather than checking 
psychoanalytic hypotheses. 

To my mind, this is unfortunate for the reason mentioned above. Even the most 
extreme Freudian would not claim that a group phenomenon is to be explained in 
terms of any single set of factors. Consequently, in present aims, due regard should be 
paid to the methodological limitations of the position. The immediate object should 
not be to explore, much less to trace, the operation of psychoanalytic factors in a given 
cultural situation, but rather to discover the kind of cultural circumstances in which 
the influence of psychoanalytic factors can be specifically demonstrated. This point 
may be elaborated as follows: Granting the assumption that infantile experience pro 
vides a major set of determinants in the development of adult group character, the task 
is to decide what relationship, if any, exists between particular aspects of infantile ex 
perience and adult group phenomena. Taking a specific culture, there may be certain 
kinds of attitudes towards children, or certain methods of training them, which are 
accompanied by certain apparently well marked traits in the adult personality struc 
ture of the culture concerned. 

A certain type of approach in vogue, however, proceeds simply, in terms of the single 
culture concerned, from observation of the two sets of phenomena. A hypothesis is put 
forward that the infantile situation created out of the particular attitudes, or particular 
training methods, is one of the major determining situations in the development of such 
adult traits. Obviously, there are no means of demonstrating this by empirical methods, 
since it is impossible either to disregard or adequately to weight the other antecedent 
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elements. The burden has to be borne by deduction from the psychoanalytic premises 
themselves. All that can be done is to show that the particular adult traits that are 
present are also consistent with the hypothesized situation. What degree, if any, of 
causal relationship exists between the two sets of phenomena remains a matter of faith 
and of the student’s own assessment of the other environmental and historical ante- 
cedents. 

A recent paper by Mr. Geoffrey Gorer' provides a very good illustration of the latter 
kind of approach in attempting to explain the psychology of the people of Great Russia. 
The Russians swaddle their children up to the age of nine months. Except during the 
short periods when the child is being fed or bathed, he is completely inhibited from the 
free movements of his limbs and from various natural ways of expressing emotion. 
Gorer assumes that this constriction of movements is felt to be extremely painful and 
frustrating, and is reacted to with intense destructive rage, which cannot be physically 
expressed. He also assumes that fantasies of biting and devouring play a part in this 
hypothesized rage, and that it gives the infant a feeling of overwhelming strength. It 
is further assumed that the infant fears that the external world would react to him in 
kind if he were to gratify his destructive wishes. This hypothesized situation, Gorer 
believes, is one of the major determining situations in the development of the adult 
Great Russian character. The responses to this relatively long period of (hypothe- 
sized) intense but personally relatively undirected rage produces a feeling of pervasive 
though unfocussed guilt. 

Gorer then goes on to enumerate a large number of emotional states, personality 
traits, and institutional phenomena which show some connection with or may be 
largely explained in terms of these hypothesized infantile reactions. These include fear 
of possession by an evil spirit and magic observances to avoid this; orgiastic feasts, 
prolonged drinking bouts, and a lack of concern about the morrow; pleasure in express- 
ing momentary emotions; emotional certainty that an enemy who wants to constrait 
and destroy one exists, but no certainty concerning its identity; a belief that certain 
enemies are irremediably wicked and lacking in human qualities; peculiarly secretive 
techniques of political conspiracy; the technique of diverting “free-floating hate” felt 
for the authorities to specific groups inside or outside the community; a belief that 
violence, as exemplified by flogging with the knout, can be put to remedial use; renun- 
ciation of material pleasures as a means of creating conscious internal discipline among 
the followers of authoritarian movements; etc. 

How far Gorer’s hypothesized situation itself may be regarded as a satisfactory 
heuristic device depends upon the degree of validity vouchsafed Freudian theory. 
Even so, several points require clarific.tion. Granting the infant’s “destructive rage,” 
how and why does he realize that the outside world is unwilling to tolerate it? Why 
should the responses to his “rage” produce a feeling of guilt? If, as Gorer assumes, 
it is directed at the constraint, rather than personalized constrainers, then there is 
less basis for that type of emotional fixation on the parent out of which, according to 
Freudian theory, “guilt” is generated. 

The main difficulty, however, is over the adult product. In order to have any real 


1 “Some Aspects of the Psychology of the People of Great Russia.” The American Slavic and 
East European Review, October, 1949, Vol. VIII. 
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significance for Gorer’s hypothesis, the various emotional states, and personality and 
institutional traits adduced should either be relatively unique in themselves, or their 
occurrence in other societies should be accompanied by a similar form of infantile situa 

tion. In fact, it is hardly necessary to point out that the above attributes of Russian 
psychology are shared, either in single traits or in trait complexes, by a number of 
non-Russian and, in particular, by rural “less advanced” societies from which, at the 
same time, customs of swaddling and similar forms of constriction are absent. For 
example, the Mende of Sierra Leone, with whom I am acquainted, have a considerable 
fear of evil spirits, which are often vaguely defined. There is a specific fear of possession, 
and a large part of Mende magic is specially designed for protection against these 
vaguely defined “‘evil forces.”” The Mende also believe certain individuals to be irreme 

diably wicked and to have nonhuman qualities. The Mende frequently eat to repletion 
when food is plentiful and are relatively careless about provision for the morrow; 
certain Bantu peoples offer an even closer parallel in the latter respect. 

Again, the cultural expression of ‘destructive rage” has its parallel in both Western 
and non-Western society, in, for example, Malayan “amok” and Scandinavian “ber- 
serk,”” not to mention certain American frontier folk ways. Nor need we go outside 
our own society for instances of persons who express aloud their momentary emotions, 
so long as there are Holiness Churches, Buchmanites, and even Friends. On the con- 
verse side, the Chinese who do constrict the feet of their female children most painfully 
are generally supposed to behave culturally in ways diametrically opposite those 
ittributed to the Russians. Further, is there any real difference between Russian se- 
crecy in conspiracy and the conduct of European Underground movements? Con- 
spirators faced by the possibility of Siberian mines or the torture chamber are usually 
somewhat “‘covert” in their behavior. Similarly, with the Nazi record of racist propa- 
ganda before us, what is there specific to the Russian authorities with respect to diver- 
sion of “free-floating hate”? As for flogging, the British have a well-known proverb 
which claims that “‘to spare the rod is to spoil the child,” and flogging itself is still 
administered, not with the knout but with the cat o’ nine tails, ostensibly for remedial 
purposes in certain criminal offences in England. 

In short, the main drawback of this kind of approach is the difficulty it creates of 
following the usual canons of scientific procedure. The actual problem is to find some 
means by which the results of the experiment can be tested by further experimentation. 
In other words, in order to assess any possible significance that the psychoanalytic 
factors may have, it is necessary that they should be “isolated” as far as possible 
Since this is impossible by proceeding ex hypothesi, the alternative is to use the cultural 
situation itself as a means of demonstrating whatever causal relationship (if any) does 
exist. Coming back, then, to my original suggestion, the problem might be restated 
in empirical form in the following broad terms: What degree of similarity is there 
in the infantile situation in a number of otherwise divergent cultures in which the psycho- 
logical structure of the adult group is marked by a number of common denominators? 

Denominators would have to be defined, of course, in terms of the value-systems of 
the cultures concerned, and other criteria would have to be carefully considered. How- 
ever, any positive conclusions which might be drawn from such a review of the case 
could then be used as a more reasonable basis for psychoanalytic hypotheses of a fairly 
specific kind, and for the pursuit of such methods along empirical lines. On the other 
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hand, if examination disclosed no apparent degree of correlation between the two sets 
of variables, it might be concluded that methods of infantile training are lacking in 
special and specific importance for the development of adult personality traits in the 
group. 
K. L. LITTLE 
LonDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS ON Mount HAGEN, NEW GUINEA 


SIR: 

In 1947 the American Ethnological Society published a monograph by Abraham L. 
Gitlow on the Mount Hagen Tribes of New Guinea! which added new material, espe- 
cially on acculturation, to our unfortunately scant knowledge of this area. The following 
new materials: can now be added to our information. 

Dr. Gitlow has recently had a letter from John Kuder, Superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Mission, New Guinea, in which he elaborates on the position of the American 
Lutheran missions there: 

. an American missionary was at Ogelbeng until January 1943 when he was evacuated 
with Fathers Ross and Bernarding . . . the Roman Catholics settled down near Lutheran Mission 
headquarters nearly ten years after the coming of the Lutherans. . . . / As far as the work in the 
Central Highlands is concerned the Lutheran Mission entered this area at the express request of 
the then Administrator General Griffiths. It was only after repeated requests had been made to 
the Lutheran Mission that they finally agreed to undertake this work in the Central Highlands. 
The Administrator based his request on the fine record which the German Lutherans had made in 
the Huon Peninsula, and the Markham Valley. 


The headquarters mission referred to is on the New Guinea coast. The Roman Catho- 
lics had established their mission in the Central Highlands under Father Ross shortly 
after the region was first discovered in 1933 and these data on the coming of the 
Lutherans to Mount Hagen is of interest in augmenting Dr. Gitlow’s account. 

Rey. Kuder also refers to the linguistic work of Rev. H. Strauss and to the com- 
parative studies in Highlands languages done by Dr. Capell of the University of Sydney 
which appeared in Oceania. 

More importantly, he cites a three volume reference which so far as I know is not 
available in the United States (the Library of Congress has no copy) and which should, 
nevertheless, be part of any survey of the region. The authors are Rev. Georg Vicedom 
and Herbert Tischner and the material was collected by the fo.mer while he was Lu- 
theran missionary at Ogelbeng.” 

Marian W. SMITH 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 

! Gitlow, Abraham L., 1947, Economics of the Mount Hagen Tribes, New Guinea, Monograph 
12 of the American Ethnological Society, New York, Augustin. 

2 Vicedom, Rev. Georg and Herbert Tischner, Die Mbowamb, Vols. 1-3, Cram, de Gruyter 
and Company, Hamburg. Vols. 2 and 3 appeared in 1943 as Band 1 of Monographien zur Volker 
kunde and Vol. 1 was published after the war, apparently in 1948. 
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MEETING OF THE GERMAN SOCIETY FOR ETHNOLOGY? 
MR: 


This third postwar meeting of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Vélkerkunde, held 
in Mainz July 30 to August 1, 1949, opened with an introductory speech by Professor 
Termer and welcoming addresses by Mainz officials. The first paper was an illustrated 
lecture of Professor Trimborn (Bonn) on his archeological work in Mexico. Professor 
E. L. Rapp (Mainz) gave a very lively paper on “Language and Thought among Peo- 
ples of the West Sudan.” Dr. A. Lommel (Munich) reported on “Culture Contact in 
Australia.” Dr. Lommel presented very interesting material on how Australian abo 
rigines “rationalize” acculturative disruption as disturbances of their dream life, and 
make the latter responsible for their population decline. The paper provoked much 
discussion, bringing in some “Jungians”’ (those rare European ethnologists who have 
psychiatric leanings are rather influenced by Jung than by Freud), and the psycho 
therapist of Mainz University, Dr. Bilz. Dr. F. Funke (Cologne) had assembled an 
extensive documentation from the literature on human scarifice in Central Asia, but 
his interpretations encountered strong resistance. Dr. W. Lentz (Frankfurt a. M.) 
offered a hodge-podge of well-meaning, but often little understood observations on 
minority problems in the United States. The first day closed with an illustrated lecture 
of Professor H. Kiihn (Mainz) on the newly discovered cave paintings in Southern 
France, which were interpreted rather boldly in the direction of Father Schmidt’s con 
cept of the high god. 

The second day of the meeting, a Sunday, opened with a Protestant service, con- 
ducted by Professor Rapp, and a Catholic service, under the leadership of Father 
Koppers. This new feature, however, was criticized by many participants. The first 
scientific paper was one by Professor Kahle on “Chinese Porcelain in Islamic Cultures.” 
Dr. O. Zerriess (Frankfurt) spoke on the role of animal spirits in South American 
Indian religions. One of the highlights of the meeting was the paper of Father W. 
Schmidt (Froideville, Switzerland) on the oldest house forms. Father Schmidt, in spite 
of his 81 years, is still a vigorous speaker and thinker. He deplored the increasing 
neglect of phenomena of material culture in favor of mythology, religion, and the like 
Professor Schmidt’s paper was another of those that stimulated lively discussion. 

In the afternoon of the second day the French occupational authorities provided 
buses for an excursion into the wine growing regions around Mainz, rich also in early 
historical monuments. Both features were studied by the participants with equal in 
terest and devotion. 

In the morning of the third day Dr. E. Podach (Paris) reported on the posthumous 
manuscripts of Professor Lévy-Bruhl, which will soon be published by Professor Leen 
hardt, and which contain important self-corrections of his older theories. Dr. Karin 
Hissink (Frankfurt) analyzed a Nasca vessel in the light of Professor Jensen’s theories 
on early fertility cults, while Dr. Kutscher (Berlin) analyzed a Chimu vessel on the basis 
of local traditions. Professor A. Friedrich (Mainz) gave a thoughtful paper on the 
notion of analogy and ghosts among the Naga. 


1 This short report is part of a more extensive one on present-day German anthropology. Both 
are based on personal observations during a trip in the Western Zones of Germany in July and 
August, 1949, made possible by a generous grant of the Viking Fund, New York. 
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The meeting of the members in the afternoon elected Professor Jensen (Frankfurt) 
successor of Professor Termer (Hamburg) as President of the Society. Dr. Niggemeyer 
(Frankfurt) was elected Secretary. Immediate appearance of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie was announced. 

Professor D. Woelfel (Vienna) then reported on his work in the Canary Islands, 
Dr. Henze spoke on ancient Chinese bronze objects and Dr. J. Roeder, on Ethnology 
and Prehistory. In the evening most participants inspected the Mainz cathedral. 

The meeting was a success in every respect. The list of 105 participants shows good 
representation of all parts of the Western Zones. Even “West” and “East” Berlin were 
represented by Drs. Kutscher and Krieger, respectively. The large number of eager 
graduate students, who comprised a full third of the audience, gave the meeting a 
youthful flavor. The meeting also profited greatly from the presence of Austrian and 
Swiss senior colleagues like Fathers Schmidt and Koppers, and Professor Woelfel. 
The respect with which these guests were treated does, in my mind, not imply the dan- 
ger that German anthropology will become a mere appendix of the so-called Austrian 
school. 

The Mainz meeting of the German Society showed German ethnology to be sur- 
prisingly healthy and alive in spite of all past and present difficulties. 

ERWIN H. ACKERKNECH1 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MApIsoNn, WISCONSIN 


SOME COMMENTs ON HOcKETT’s “LANGUAGE ‘AND’ CULTURE: A PROTEST” 
Sir: 

In his recently published Letter to the Editor’ Charles F. Hockett reveals a misun- 
derstanding of the importance of ethnolinguistics in general, and of C. F. Voegelin’s 
statement that the conclusion that language is a part of culture is “debatable” (Word, 
Vol. 5, 1949, p. 33), in particular. 

Theoretical questions of this nature are frequently advanced, misunderstood, re- 
defined, and then accepted or rejected by those who are specialists in the same or allied 
fields. However, it is discouraging to come across such frequent statements of responsi- 
ble authorities who so clearly miss the significant intent of one another’s arguments, 
when such questions could so easily be resolved by a more careful examination of the 
context and background of the argument. This has not been the case in any one par 
ticular field, but has characterized too many discussions, for example, of cultural evo- 
lution, basic personality, ethnolinguistics, and other more detailed concepts in culture 
and linguistic theory. 

Such misunderstanding, when honestly unintentional, and not simply due to a dif- 
ference of opinion, is usually due to a combination of two factors. First there is usually 
a difference in definition of terms; and second, the discussants seldom meet each other 
on the same level of theoretical abstraction. In this instance, I should say that the dif- 
ference is primarily the latter. 

Voegelin can certainly not be charged with denying the fact that language, because 


1 Hockett, Charles F., “(Language ‘and’ Culture: A Protest,” American Anthropologist, n. s., 
Vol. 52, 1950, p. 113. 
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it constitutes specific learned behavior, is by definition, a part of the totality of human 
learned behavior which we call culture. This, in terms of a restricted genetic-cuitural 
dualism, is self evident. Nevertheless it remains the legitimate pursuit of a scientist to 
abstract from their context those items with which he attempts more analytically to 
deal. It seems quite clear from the context of Voegelin’s statement, and from his ex- 
planation in the accompanying footnote that this is exactly what he is attempting to do. 

Surely it is not amiss to consider a language, as related to the body of science called 
linguistics, in the same sense as a culture, as related to ethnology. This Voegelin does, 
with the perfectly logical result that he can now speak analytically of language and 
culture in terms of this abstract comparison. That the relationship of language to culture 
is debatable, is then the only reasonable way to state it, but only in the sense that “the 
structure of [man’s] talk is studied in linguistics.” And “ . . . for most anthropologists 
what he talks about is culture.” (Voegelin, loc. cit.)? 

This is a point which Voegelin and Harris had previously made quite clear. (‘‘The 
Scope of Linguistics,” AA, 49: 588 ff. [1947]) by the careful differentiation between 
purely verbal and nonverbal human behavior, saying that “linguists characteristically 
study only that part of a situation we here call verbal.” More recently, Voegelin has 
again employed the same basic differentiation as a means of refining the abstraction 
and analysis of categories which, strictly speaking, belong neither to what speakers are 
talking about nor to the formal precision of linguistic structure.’ It should be clear 
then, at least, that Hockett’s dictum that “Voegelin’s statement is flatly false’’ is a 
rather shortsighted misjudgment. 

Rulon S. Wells has concisely limited the field of linguistics in a recent review‘ in 

which he says: 
... there will be a branch of science that describes the vehicles, the forms, the significants used by 
various languages. . . .On the whole the decision that seems most advisable is to restrict the term 
“linguistics” to the study of linguistic forms, i.e. to the conjunction of phonemics, morphology, 
syntax, and some other fields. 


Such obvious and traditional preoccupation of linguistics with the formal aspects of 
language, plus the clearly defined “ . . . attempt to integrate the verbal and nonverbal 
aspects of behavior...” (Voegelin and Harris, loc. cit.) called ethnolinguistics which 
has fruitfully been receiving much attention for some time by many investigators,° 
would seem to argue against Hockett’s opinion that “‘the simple term ‘linguistics’ would 
be enough” to cover ethnolinguistic investigation. His statements regarding the insig 

? Nor can this distinction be rightly criticized for confusing, in Taylor’s terms (Taylor, W. W., 
A Study of Archeology, AAA Memoir 69, July 1948, pp. 98 ff.) holistic culture with culture par 
titively conceived. The abstraction is just as validly extended to include both language and cul 
ture, holistically speaking, without explicitly so stating, because the fact that laws applying par 
titively, also apply holistically is postulated. 

5 Voegelin, C. F., ‘“‘Linguistically Marked Distinctions in Meanings,” to be published in the 
Proceedings of the XXIX International Congress of Americanists, 1950. 

4 Wells, R. S., Review of Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits, by Bertrand Russell, and 
The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer, ed. by P. A. Schilpp, Language, Vol. 25, No. 3, 1949, p. 322. 

5 See, for example, representative works by Sapir, Whorf, Harris, Voegelin, Lee, Hoijer, 
Kluckhohn, and Capell, to name only a few. 
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nificance of ethnolinguistic pursuits seem anything but constructive, and rather point- 
less. 

Hockett concludes with a caution against the tendency of making simple things 
complicated. He says, ““There are real difficulties enough in the subject matter; unless 
we discuss them in the simplest terms we can find, we shall make no progress at all.” 
This is a perfectly valid and useful caution. However, it would seem that progress can 
be hindered equally by oversimplification of terms to the point where they do not re- 
flect accurately, but distort the analytical concepts involved. 

James O. BusweE Lt, IT] 
340 West 55TH STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 


REPLY TO HOCKETT 
SIR: 

Hockett’s assertions (in AA 52.113 [1950]) may be answered briefly under three 
headings: 

(1) A proposition which is being debated is known—in English convention—as a 
debatable proposition. Since the proposition that language is part of culture is in fact 
being debated, it is Hockett’s claim, not Voegelin’s, that “‘is flatly false.”” By disallowing 
debate, Hockett shuts the door to further inquiry. 

(2) Hockett’s complete identification of culture with learned behavior is ad hoc (not 
to say ad Hockett) ; it leaves out of consideration the products of behavior, material and 
otherwise. Is this an example of what Hockett calls discussion “‘in the simplest terms we 
can find”’? 

(3) Hockett’s caution against the complication of simple things is nevertheless well 
taken; we must, however, equally guard against the much more dangerous tendency 
to regard a so-called “usually accepted contention” as settled without further debate, 
for, as Bloomfield put it: “Like much else that masquerades as common sense, it is in 
fact highly sophisticated. ... ” 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
“PsYCHOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY” IN AMERICA IN 1841 


Those concerned with the relationships between psychology and anthropology may 
be pleased to learn that their particular area of study has a respectable antiquity in 
American academic tradition, antedating even the classic investigations of Lewis 
Henry Morgan. I have on my shelves before me a small but thickset volume, somewhat 
dog-eared, with a cover title in golden letters: Psychology and Anthropology. The title 
page provides a fuller description of the work: “Psychology; or, A View of the Human 
Soul; including Anthropology, adapted for the use of colleges. By the Rev. Frederick A. 
Rauch, D. P. Late President of Marshall College, Penn. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
improved. New York: Dodd & Mead, Publishers.” The copyright date is 1841. 

Dr. Rauch, according to the preface, was a German divine who emigrated to Amer- 
ica for reasons of political convenience. His academic training in Germany had led him 
to the literary acquaintance of various notable philosophers of the day, particularly 
Hegel; and to the writings of some of the early anthropologists, including Meiners and 
Blumenbach. ‘The object of Anthropology,” observed Rauch, “‘is to examine the ex- 
ternal influences to which mind is subject, and its modifications produced by them” 
in contradistinction to the object of psychology, which is to study the mind in its own 
subjective interrelationships. Among the external influences he recognizes sex, age, 
race, nationality, and geography; he is blind, however, to the abstract concept of cul- 
ture as an agent of psychic determination. He slithers uncomfortably through passages 
descriptive of “the influence of the moon on the mind of man,” defenses of phrenology, 
and the like. More encouraging, however, is a section on “The Different Races of 
Mankind,” in which, after noting the difficulties in the way of discovering the origins 
of the human races, or even of satisfactorily classifying them, he discusses “National 
Differences,” chiefly of a psychocultural nature. Throughout the book are comparative 
data drawn from early sources on the Eskimo, American Indian, Malay, Galla Negro, 
Fula, Arab, classic Greek and Roman, Chinese, etc. 

While it would probably be difficult, if not impossible, to demonstrate any connec- 
tion between Rauch’s essay in anthropology and the later work of Morgan, Putnam, 
Boas, and others who were specifically interested in culture, it seems that he at least 
deserves some credit for being a sort of harbinger. He did, after all, write a textbook 
which went into four editions, introducing the word “‘anthropology” to the students 
in at least one college, and using some of the concepts and sources that later became 
traditionally anthropological. Though he did not have the concept of culture, he had 
come to grips with part of the basic literature; and his formulation of the field—“the 
external influences to which mind is subject, and its modifications produced by them” 

is not wholly inadequate to describe what many anthropologists, sociologists, and 
psychologists are interested in today. 

ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


SoME POLITICAL PREDICTIONS OF AN EARLY ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Count Georges Vacher de Lapouge was born in 1854 near Poitiers, the scion of a 
French noble family. He was a brilliant student and won numerous prizes. He studied 
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law at Poitiers and received his degree in 1879. Subsequently he became a high civil 
servant, but his interest in zoology caused him to frighten his visitors with the snakes 
he kept in his office. This incident and other difficulties ended this phase of his career. 
He then went to Paris to study history, anthropology, and Oriental languages (Chinese, 
Japanese, Assyrian, Egyptian and Hebrew). In 1886 he became librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, where he lectured in anthropo-sociology, a science of his own 
design. His courses have been collected and published in three of his major works: 
Les sélections sociales (1896); L’ Aryen, son réle social (1899); Race et milieu social (1909). 
Soon he found himself again in trouble. His lectures and publications had created a 
great stir; he left Montpellier and in 1893 became librarian in Rennes. 

However, this second phase of his anthropological activities was no smoother than 
the first. At Rennes he measured 20,000 army recruits; he also, however, collected 
bones of dead people, which got him into trouble because of the burial laws. He started 
to collect photographs which made the police go after him for taking pictures of 
“naked” persons. He had to give up his photographic collection; he sent his bones 
abroad and buried the rest in his back-yard; and he asked to be transferred to Poitiers. 
At Poitiers he measured skulls and gave private lectures in anthropology at his home 
One Rector of the University, whom he had befriended, put an empty library hall at his 
disposal as a museum for his collections; his successor, however, made Vacher de Lapouge 
take his valuable collection of specimens home again. 

His concern for the passing of the long-headed, blond, Nordic race (he himself 
was dark and round-headed) caused so many arguments that his opponents united in 
having the name of this original and many-sided scholar tabooed. There are, however, 
indications that, in his later years he himself came to doubt the superiority of the 
“Aryan race.” 

In 1909 Vacher de Lapouge gave up anthropology and devoted the almost thirty 
remaining years of his life to the study of beetles. He became one of the most famous 
entomologists in the world, published numerous works in the field, but his main study 
was only edited and published by Wytsman after his death: Les Genera des Carabes 
Vacher de Lapouge died in Poitiers in 1936 at the age of 82.1 

This strange student of snakes, skulls, and beetles, about 1890, when both Russia 
and the United States were still peripheral agrarian countries, asked himself the ques- 
tion: Will Russia or the United States win the final World War? So strikingly close to 
the facts were the assumptions that led to this question, that they are given here as an 
interesting item of anthropological history. 

To Vacher de Lapouge it was “a historical law that nations tend to expand all the 
time. As the surface of the globe is limited, the time has come when there is no more 
room at the periphery of the civilized world for the formation of new gigantic nations, 
and there are no longer any civilized regions where small nations can form.”? Though 
the small nations of Europe were still flourishing in his time, to Vacher they were 
doomed. He foresaw, first of all, not only the rise but also the fall of Germany that 
was to come 50 years later. “Europe is finished, well finished. Nations that counted 


‘I am indebted to Prof. H. V. Vallois, Paris, for bibliographic suggestions and some of the 
material concerning Lapouge’s biography. 
? Vacher de Lapouge, 1899, p. 491. 
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previously, such as Holland, Portugal, and Spain, count no longer. Austria continues 
her unsettled existence, but the day seems near when the German provinces, even 
Bohemia, will be absorbed by the German empire. Thus, German unity will be recon 
stituted under Prussian, Protestant hegemony, for a time that may not last very 
long.” “Moreover, I do not believe that Germany can count on a long future. I admit 
that she could increase by absorbing half of Austro-Hungary; this would not give her 
nearly enough territory to pour out her surplus population. From now on German 
women work hard to populate the half empty countries of the Americas, and prepare in 
their sons that emigrate, enemies of their sons that stay at home.’ “If it would please 
Germany to annex Holland or Danemark, and if the other nations would let her do so, 
the resistance of those small states would be equivalent to suicide. It is possible that 
resistance would be but formal. Other small nations might offer no resistance at all, 
and welcome their annexation. This could be for some of them a certain advantage.’’® 
“Germany cannot indefinitely increase her population and feed it by her foreign trade. 
Everything has its limits, and here the limit is the industrial development that be- 
comes general on the whole globe.’ 

Vacher saw with amazing clarity the Russian advance in Europe that Germany’s 
fall would bring about. “Germany is the Occident’s protection against the Russian 
invasion. As long as the protection is there, the civilization that we have could last. 
Once it yields, I believe that the Empire of the Tsar will expand to extreme limits, the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea. The event could be retarded by the actions of 
England or the United States, by the coalition of the occidental nations, but it seems 
to me inevitable.’’’? His appeal to preserve at least the relics of European civilization 
is couched in the following terms: “All that one could hope—and still, can one hope? 
is that a relative independent situation be preserved for the historic peoples. France, 
Germany, and Italy are real historical museums, relics of a dying civilization, but one 
that dies after having given rise to the future ones. Those that inherit the profits of our 
efforts, and who become what they would not at all have been without us, do they not 
owe some consideration to the nations used up by giving birth to the new world?- 
Nations in retreat, that is all that they can be hereafter, I admit; but one should not 
transform them into another Ireland.’’® The second World War and its aftermath give 
poignancy to his observations on England: “England’s force is preponderant at sea 
and rather weak at land. Her riches are immense. I doubt, however, that with all her 
advantages England could, for any length of time, be a balance to the Empire of the 
Tsars.’® “Anglo-Saxon psychology is disposed to all sacrifices, to an exceptional 
effort.’"° “England may very well be driven from Asia, and she might even lose 
Africa the day armies from Asia should cross the isthmus of Suez.’ 

Unlike his contemporary, the Kaiser, Lapouge was not much frightened by the 
“Yellow peril’ per se. But in 1949 one can hardly read his vision of “millions of Chinese 
soldiers in the service of the Russian Tsar” without feeling uneasy. ‘The colored races, 
homo asiaticus, and homo afer, are future competitors rather than those of the present. 
The Japanese, and the North and Middle American Negroes are the only representa- 

Ibid., p. 492. ‘ Ibid., p. 494. p. 501. 

6 Tbid., p. 494. 7 Ibid., p. 495. 5 Ibid., p. 496. 

Ibid., p. 497. Tbid., p. 498. [bid., p. 498. 
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tives of these races that at present form any danger, and this is quite secondary. In 
the future when the 500 million yellow people of the Far East will have reached a degree 
of civilization more like ours, the difficulties will grow.”” “I do not believe much in 
an armed yellow invasion. Should this happen, it would not be in the form of a Chinese 
conquest. It is very doubtful now, whether the Far Eastern peoples will be able to pre- 
serve their independence. It is not very likely that after they have lost it they will 
succeed in recovering it. What I fear from the military standpoint is the use of 
powerful yellow armies against the Whites, yellow armies as the instrument of those 
European nations that are the masters of China. I fear that yellow and black garrisons 
will be set up in the cities of France and Germany to maintain order. This represents 
the oppression of the occidental peoples by occidental governments with the help of 
black and yellow armies. I fear still more that at the day of the great battle the destruc 
tion of the Occident will be performed by millions of Chinese soldiers that the Russian 
Tsar would incorporate in his troops.” 

Lapouge saw clearly what was to become the real problem: “In two generations 
Russia will have 500 million inhabitants. Her actual territory and Siberia allow such 
an immense population to be fed. South of Siberia, the vast deserts that belong today 
to the Chinese Empire, but that will be necessarily attached in the near future to the 
Russian Empire, constitute a reserve, of which it is impossible to overestimate the 
importance.” “The riches that develop in the Russian Empire slowly but regularly 
will have become very great, less doubtlessly than those of the other states, for instance 
the United States, but sufficiently so that the expenses of war can be faced without the 
apprehensions that paralyze the actions of Russia today. This enormous nation, con- 
sequently, has all interest to retard as much as possible the crisis that would put her 
into contact with the occident. The more this crisis is retarded, the greater will be 
the inequality of forces, and the more certain the success of Russia.’’® 

Although Lapouge’s enthusiasm for the United States was not unqualified, he had 
great confidence in those qualities of hers that would allow her to get the best of Russia. 
“One may consider it possible that England and her vast empire will join the United 
States. The United States, because of its immense territories can give opportunities to 
hundreds of millions of people. They have against them a number of facts. ‘Their popu- 
lation reproduces slowly, and population increase is mainly due to immigrants and their 
sons. Feminism is even a greater danger. Political corruption is extreme. I have col- 
lected many documents that allow us to consider as childish the most resounding 
scandals of our French politicians.’"® “On the other hand, the American spirit is so 
resourceful that the United States apparently has greater opportunities than has 
Russia.’”!” “‘When the coalition between the British and the Americans will have been 
realized, there will be little doubt that the rule of the sea will remain theirs, and that 
between them they can raise sufficiently large armies to check and defeat the Russian 
forces.’* “The United States in half a century may count on 150 to 200 million in- 
habitants, providing immense armies. The difficulty will be how to transport them to 
the old continent, and for this I fail to see the solution. This difficulty may greatly 
prolong the duel, unless one decides to cross oriental Siberia, a difficult region.’’® 
Lapouge had little hope for the peaceful establishment of world government. “All 


2 Jbid., p. 483. 8 [bid., pp. 483, 484. Tbid., p. 496. 
1% Tbid., p. 497. 6 Ibid., pp. 498, 499. 7 Thid., p. 499. 
18 Jbid., p. 499. 1% Tbid., p. 500. 
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the congresses, all the fictions, all the subtleties will not hinder continued evolution 
toward a decreasing number of nations, and the realization of the universal state. The 
formulae of international law, pacific and humanitarian conferences serve mostly to 
reassure the victims of the future, to put them to sleep in the hope of security,while 
the master nations grow. The opponents of militarism and the protagonists of arbitra- 
tion are not wrong, but they deceive themselves. Mass attracts mass, and the small 
nations by force of nature become the clients and satellites of the large nations. The 
struggle of the great nations is ordained by nature.’””° 

Like many prophets of doom, Lapouge found little enjoyment in lifting the veil 
that benevolently clouds the future to the ordinary mortal. “One shudders to think of 
the human hecatombs that the future has in store. The battle between the pretenders 
for world domination will be long, and of necessity no mercy will be shown.’™ “It is 
hard to predict when and to whose benefit the world empire will be realized. To my 
mind it will scarcely take more than two or three centuries. The precipitation of events 
is accelerating. I also believe that the United States will be called to victory. In the 
reverse case, the universe will be Russian.”” Lapouge had quite a realistic appreciation 
of the socialism of the future in general, and of the ‘Russian socialism in particular. It 
should be pointed out that at the time this was written, Lenin was an unknown minor 
agitator, and Nicolas II had just acceded to the throne. The first motor cars had only 
started running in the United States, and oil was not yet thought of as an important 
resource. “It is still more difficult to predict the social organization that will emerge 
from victory. One can only assert that militarism will finally vanish. One formidable 
army will be maintained to serve as a global police force, but one only of but a few 
hundred thousand men. The unity of the central government will entail a unified gen- 
eral legislation, and a systematic organization of labor will be possible. The era of 
socialism will be at hand, but of a socialism doubtlessly greatly differing from what we 
expect it to be.”” “The rule of the United States will probably sustain a more liberal 
orientation, but Russian rule very likely will be administrative and will lead straight 
to a regimentation of the world, to a universal bureaucratization, an absolute socialism 
compatible with all possible governments. At this distance any hypothesis is possible. 
Scientific advance will have changed conditions to such an extent that were one to 
rely on present-day facts one would certainly risk utopian predictions. A future society 
without oil as its industrial basis, and without Christianity as its moral foundation, 
what idea can we have of it . . . ?’” 

Lucy K. ACKERKNECHT 
MApison, WISCONSIN 
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REVIEW OF FORM AND FUNCTION IN PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The recent revival of investigations on human constitution, which may come as a 
surprise to many anthropologists, aims to relate the outer form of the body to individ 


20 Tbid., p. 501. *t [bid., p. 500. Jbid., pp. 501, 502. 
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ual behavior patterns and has much in common with studies of racial mentality and 
criminal anthropology. The interest behind the constitutional studies would seem to be 
an old one in physical anthropology, and as such is a part of the general class of studies 
on form and function. 

In attempting to discover whether investigations of this kind have become more or 
less frequent, the articles dealing with relations of form and function, which have found 
publication in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology in the past thirty years, 
were surveyed. The articles appearing in the Journal from 1918 through to 1948 were 
examined for the direct relationship of form and function in their content. In addition, 
inferences as to function on the basis of formal analysis were considered as well as 
subject matter immediately related to problems of form and function. Titles of all 
articles and items appearing under Notes and Comments were inspected for content 
permitting inclusion in the survey. The conclusions of articles included, about 15% 
of the total number published, were read. Those articles, notes and comments, which 
contained information were listed and separated into three categories on the basis of 
major emphasis: 1) structure related to mechanical or physiological function, 2) struc- 
ture related to mental function, and 3) external factors affecting form or function. 


External Total 
Volumes Structure : factors number of 
and related to related to affecting articles on 
Years function mental form and form and 
function ‘ 
function tunction 
1-5 
(1918-22) 10 3 2 15 
6-10 
(1923-27) 11 11 3 25 
11-15 
(1927-31) 13 2 | 16 
16-20 
(1931-35) 8 2 | 11 
21-25 
(1936-39) 7 1 3 11 
26-29 
(1940-42) 7 2 0 9 
New Series 
1-5 
(1943-47) 8 10 6 24 
Totals 64 31 16 111 


The articles on structure related to mechanical and physiological function have 
remained fairly constant in number throughout the thirty years. However, while they 
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have been concerned with the same type of description, the nature of the conclusions 
drawn has changed considerably. Typical of the far-fetched reasoning of some of 
the writers, Bean and Baker, in 1919, deduced that “the negro is probably being bred 
out, is certainly dying at a more rapid rate than the white in America, due to climate, 
bad living conditions and neglect, but the physical makeup of the race in America may 
have more to do with this than we can at present determine.’ The evidence for that 
statement, however, is drawn from a study on the racial characteristics of the weight 
of the heart and kidneys. In 1926, Davenport inferred that “all races of mankind do 
not undergo precisely the same degree or kind of metamorphosis.’ Later studies of 
the same type did not necessarily lead their authors to conclusions unwarranted by the 
data. Thus Krahl and Evans conclude, on the basis of a more limited study, that “hu- 
meral torsion is apparently the result of the interaction of a primary (hereditary) tor- 
sion upon which is superimposed a secondary (ontogenetic) torsion probably produced 
by function, muscular traction, etc.”* The trend in investigations of form and func- 
tion has thus been toward more intensive studies of small structural units, more ade- 
quately controlled. The conclusions drawn from these later studies have changed from 
sweeping assertions unwarranted by the data, exemplified by broad pronouncements of 
physical inferiority of a specific race, to the statement of relationships of variables 
to constants in the formation of structures. 

Papers dealing with structure related to mental function are most numerous in 
two periods—the 1920’s and the 1940’s. The majority of investigations of the 1920’s 
attempted to prove correlations of structural with mental traits. Today some of these 
problems appear ridiculous, but the research of many men was necessary to disprove 
the beliefs that were expressed by these investigators. In 1922 Cady‘ found no relation- 
ships to corroborate the previously assumed high incidence of the supracondyloid proc- 
ess in the insane. Trotter found that “data derived from the insane do not bear out 
the prevalent impression that disturbances of the nervous system result in more abun- 
dant hair growth, at least so far as dementia praecox and imbecility are concerned.’ 
Snyder® announced a normal distribution of the blood groups in cases of insanity, 
epilepsy and feeble-mindedness, effecting the use of the blood groups as a characteristic 
without influence upon mentality. 

The articles on structure and mentality published in the 1940’s fall principally in 
two categories: those of J. L. Angel on populations of the ancient Mediterranean, and 
the most recent amplifications of the constitutionalists. Angel’s purpose appears to 
be an attempt to prove that purity of race is not essential to produce great civilizations 
and that the period of most brilliant cultural achievement in the ancient Mediterranean 
was one of greatest physical variability. The constitutionalists, few in number, still 
concern themselves with correlations of mental and physical characters, although data 
invalidating their basic typologies’ would seem to make these discussions of negligible 
scientific valté. 

It has long been known that external factors do affect both form and function, but 
it is only recently that scientific knowledge about them has been available. Ivanovsky’s 

1 Bean and Baker, 1919, p. 274. 2 Davenport, 1926, p. 226. 

’ Krahl and Evans, 1945, p. 250. * Cady, 1922. 

5 Trotter, 1924, p. 436. 6 Snyder, 1926. 7 Lasker, 1947. 
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paper® on the physical modification of the Russian population under famine appears 
to be the first article, published in the Journal, concerning a problem currently of 
interest to psychosomatic medicine. The slight increase seen in papers of this type per- 
haps indicates an increasing trend in physical anthropology toward acceptance of the 
importance of environment. The work of Lasker® has been particularly noteworthy 
in this respect. 

It seems evident that the problems of form and function have become more and 
more a matter of careful technical experimentation and analysis. The importance of all 
variables affecting a structure has been recognized, and experimental methods for 
understanding their operation devised and put into practice.’° The most recent articles 
foreshadow success in dealing with restricted inquiries at the biological level. 

It is apparent that there is a continuing desire on the part of physical anthro- 
pologists to give their work significance in terms of function. Whether the problem 
investigated was racial, evolutionary, or constitutional, the investigator tried to give 
meaning to his measurements and indices in terms of function far removed from the 
area of research. Thus the cephalic index might be correlated with an I. Q., the brachial 
index with a mode of progression, or the amount of fatty tissue with mental and emo- 
tional characters. The desire to give the research of physical anthropology wide signi- 
ficance in functional problems has remained continually present. Why the solution of 
historical and taxonomic problems alone was unsatisfying lies beyond the scope of this 
brief review. However, it is clear that techniques devised for one kind of legitimate 
inquiry have repeatedly been used for quite different purposes. Differences in psy- 
chology and personality have been traced directly to differences in early training, or 
to the structure of the brain and chemistry of the body. It may be suggested that these 
offer more direct routes to the solution of this class of problem than low correlations 
found between external contour and mental function. 

The increase in number of constitutional studies seems to indicate a sharp reversal 
in the general trend toward controlled studies of sharply defined areas. However, 
the constitutional investigations take but one approach among the many recurrent 
attempts at relating bodily form to function. It is the impression of the writer, however, 
that this apparent reversal in trend is due to the nature of the problems attacked, 
rather than the methods employed. Some of these problems may be solved by methods 
developed in the social sciences without the aid of biology. Perhaps others will yield 
to the combined pursuit of biology and the social sciences. 

FLORENCE SIMON 
ILLINOIS 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SURVEY OF PEINE, AN ATACAMENO VILLAGE IN CHILE 


A joint expedition of the Museo Nacional de Historia Natural, Santiago de Chile, and the 
Instituto de Geografia, Universidad de Chile, in co-operation with the Chilean Army and Air 
Force and the Departamento de Extensién Universitaria of the same university, began the study 
in December, 1949, of the village of Peine, situated near the southwestern end of the Salar de Ata- 
cama (Province of Antofagasta, Chile). 

Due to its isolation, since it is 80 kilometers from the nearest road, and lying, as it does, in 
the heart of the Atacama Desert, the aboriginal population is relatively free from outside influ. 
ences and thus has preserved traits which can be traced back to preconquest times. Among these 
is the existence of songs in the Kunza language, which formerly had been spoken by the Ataca- 
meifio tribes, but was reported to be extinct since about sixty years, and of which texts or gram- 
matical data had never been collected. Various of these songs, and a conversation in Kunza, were 
recorded on wire. As far as the grammatical structure is concerned, the materials have not as yet 
been studied. 

The ruins of a prehistoric settlement lie next to the present village. A survey of these ruins 
was made, and also of the central part of the modern village, so as to be able to compare both. For 
the same reason the twenty prehistoric skulls that were collected will be compared with anthro- 
pological measurements of the present population, of which about 250 persons were studied. The 
blood-groups of this sample were studied with special reference to the Rh factor. 

As complete a picture of the material and nonmaterial culture was obtained as was possible. 
For this, as many informants as were willing to co-operate were employed. A 16 millimeter film of 
the principal activities, and a great number of black and white and color photographs of the vil- 
lage and its inhabitants were obtained. The wire recordings have already been copied on records. 
In addition, the attempt was made to help the people, most of whom are Indians, living in great 
poverty, in the solution of their most urgent problems, in order that the recently created Instituto 
Indigenista de Chile might take the necessary steps towards an improvement of their living con- 
ditions. 

The scientific staff of the expedition under the direction of the undersigned consisted of Fidel 
Jeldes, physical anthropologist, Raul Gonzalea, professor of geography and Luis Boehme, assistant 
at the Institute of Geography of the University of Chile; the recording was in charge of Luis 
Araya of the Departmento de Extensién Universitaria. The scientific results will be published 
by the Institute de Geograffa, o° the Universidad de Chile. 

GRETA MOSTNY 


DAVID BIDNEY APPOINTED AT INDIANA 


The Board of Trustees of Indiana University has announced the appointment of Dr. David 
Bidney as Associate Professor of Anthropology and Philosophy. Dr. Bidney has been for several 
years a Fellow of the Viking Fund in New York City. He will go to Indiana University in Sep- 
tember, 1950, and will offer one course for anthropology majors, another course for philosophy 
majors, and a graduate seminar sponsored jointly by both departments, in which he will attempt 
to integrate theoretical viewpoints in anthropology and philosophy. 


VIKING FUND GRANT TO ROBERT W. ERICH 


Dr. Robert W. Erich, of Brooklyn College of the City of New York, Instructor in Sociology 
and Anthropology, has received a grant from the Viking Fund to aid in the preparation for pub- 
lication of two monographs, A Racial Analysis of Montenegro, and Hololka: A Late Neolithic 
Fortified Village in Bohemia. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND MEDICINE 


A program of experimental studies to attempt to determine what the social sciences can con 
tribute to broadening medical and nursing education and what the social sciences will receive in 
return, will begin in February at Cornell University Medical College and the Cornell University- 
New York Hospital School of Nursing, which are parts of the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center, 68th Street and the East River, in co-operation with the Russell Sage Foundation. Social 
anthropology is the special field of interest in this work, which is expected to continue for about two 
years. 

“The Russell Sage Foundation views the Cornell schools of medicine and nursing as excep 
tionally favorable experimental laboratories,” said Dr. Donald Young, General Director of The 
Russell Sage Foundation. “‘It hopes that the results of work in these laboratories will have a large 
influence in subsequent years upon all medical and nursing education.” 

Professor Leo W. Simmons will be director of the project, the University Trustees announced. 
Professor Simmons is now Associate Professor in the Department of Sociology, Yale University, 
and has been granted a leave of absence for the period of his work at the Center. He will be Visiting 
Professor of Anthropology in Medicine at Cornell University Medical College and Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology in Nursing at the Cornell University-New York Hospital School of Nursing, 
beginning February 1, 1950. 

“The fields of medicine and nursing should be especially rich in opportunities for joint 
studies between the professions and the social sciences,”’ said Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, Presi- 
dent of the Joint Administrative Board of the Center. ‘“The modern trend in all medical science is 
the recognition of the need for individualizing patient care through the understanding of physical, 
mental and social factors affecting each patient.” 

Professor Simmons will work in the Medical College specifically within the Department of 
Medicine. His studies will be concentrated in the Psychosomatic Clinic of The New York Hos 
pital where young physicians who have completed their residencies in medicine are being provided 
with an opportunity to gain further insight into the emotional components of disease. 

In the School of Nursing he will explore and develop with the faculty the teaching areas for the 
preparation of the nurse who will be equipped to plan for community health programs as well as 
for the physical, social and emotional needs of her individual patients in the hospital. 

In both Schools, Professor Simmons will work with the teaching staffs toward a broader con 
cept of the effects of sociological and psychological factors upon sickness and health. He will con 
centrate in part on those forces within society that produce frustration, aggression and insecurity 
and that manifest themselves frequently in sickness. Simultaneously, he will be concerned with 
family and community resources that tend to produce stability, a sense of security, normal health 
and development. 

Within this pattern, attention will be given to the health implications of family situations, 
problems of unemployment and old age, attitudes of and about racial and nationality groups, lack 
of social security, need for adequate housing, education and recreational facilities. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA GEOGRAPHICA 


A new quarterly journal, to be known as Archaeologia Geographica, will be published by the 
Hamburg Museum of Ethnology and Prehistory, under the editorship of Prof. Dr. Hans Jiirgen 
Eggers. The journal is subtitled ‘Contributions to comparative geographic-cartographic method 
in the study of prehistory,” and will be concerned principally with European prehistory, with some 
attention to archeology in general. The journal will appear the first of each quarter, and will be 
about 16 pages an issue. The first issue is to appear in February, 1950, and will contain articles by 
Prof. Dr. Franz Termer, Prof. Dr. Hans Jiirgen Eggers, Dr. Georg Kossack and Prof. Dr. 
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Herbert Jankuhn. The second issue, to appear in April, 1950, will contain papers by Dr. R. Hach- 
mann, Prof. Dr. Eduard Sturms, and Prof. Dr. Joachim Werner. 


FLORIDA ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The following officers were nominated for the year 1950, by the nominating committee, con- 
sisting of W. W. Ehrmann, chairman, John W. Griffin, and Donald Worcester. 


President: Hale G. Smith, Florida State University. 
ist Vice President: Frederick W. Sleight, Mount Dora. 
2nd Vice President: Lucius S. Ruder, Clearwater. 
Secretary: Raymond S. Price, Florida State University. 
Treasurer: Ripley P. Bullen, Florida Park Service 
Committeemen: Albert C. Holt, Jacksonville. 

John W. Griffin, Gainesville. 

Charles M. Brookfield, Miami. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL FACULTY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


A grant of $465,000 has been received by the Social Science Research Council of New York to 
finance a fellowship program for a five-year period, to enable young social scientists with excep- 
tional research ability to advance their research activities early in their teaching careers. These 
fellowships will provide substantial financial aid to recipients for approximately three years, and 
in each case, co-operative financial arrangements will be worked out with a recipient’s college or 
university so he will be relieved of half his teaching duties in order to do sustained research. 
Fellowships will be awarded each year to a total of seven men and women, not over 35 years of 
age, chosen from the whole range of the social science faculties in American colleges and univer 
sities. Only a single appointment will be made at given institution in any one year. A represen 
tation from different types of colleges and universities in all parts of the country will be sought. 

It is expected that the first Faculty Research Fellowships will be awarded for the academic 
year, 1950-51. Recipients will be selected on the basis of past achievements as well as promise 
of future accomplishments on problems involving the formulation and empirical testing of general 
hypotheses concerning human relations and social institutions. Every candidate must have the 
doctoral degree or its equivalent in one of the social science fields, must be a regular faculty mem- 
ber of a college or university in the United States and must be nominated or endorsed by the 
head of his department or dean. Detailed information on the fellowships may be obtained from 
Elbridge Sibley, executive associate of the Council at its Washington office at 726 Jackson Place, 
N.W. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Any person interested in the sciences of anthropology and archeology may apply for member- 
ship either through a Fellow or directly to the Hon. Secretary at 21, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. 1, who will gladly supply full details of the Institute’s activities and of the rights and ob 
ligations of Fellows. Forms of proposal should be signed by a Fellow who has personal knowledge 
of the applicant; but when an applicant does not already know a Fellow, the Hon. Secretary may 
be able to assist by listing Fellows resident near the applicant. 

Fellows receive the Journal free, and may subscribe to Man at the much reduced rate of 12 
shillings a year; they may borrow up to ten books at a time from the Library (by post, if de- 
sired), for a period of two months. 

The annual subscription of three guineas (or, in certain cases, two guineas, if covenanted, for 
a period of seven years) becomes due on election (unless this takes place in November or Decem- 
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ber) and on the first of every January thereafter. There is an entrance fee of one guinea, and fifty 
guineas entitles a Fellow to membership for life. 


There is also Associate membership for persons under 26; the annual subscription is one 
guinea and Associates receive Man instead of the Journal: full information will be given on ap- 
plication. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE CURL BEQUEST PRIZE OF THE ROYAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

The Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute announces that it will award in 1950 and 
thereafter every year the Curl Bequest Prize for the best essay by any competitor upon the results 
or analysis of all or any anthropological work carried out or published during the period of ten 
years preceding the year in which such essay is submitted and/or the history of some useful line in 
anthropology during that period. 

Until further notice the rules governing the competition are: 


1) Essays shall be submitted not later than 30th April each year 

(2) They shall be in typescript in English, French or German. 

(3) Essays shall Be in literary form and not in the form of bibliographies or catalogues 
(4) The length of an essay shall not exceed 25,000 words or be less than 10,000 words. 


(5) The decision of the Council of the Institute or of such officers of the Institute as the 
Council may from time to time appoint for the purpose of judging the respective scien 
tific merits of the essays submitted shall be final as to the best essay and upon all other 
questions arising in connection with the essay competition. 

(6) If, in any year, there shall be no essay which, in the opinion of the Council of the Institute 
or of the officers of the Institute appointed for the purpose under the last preceding rule, 
is of sufficient scientific merit to deserve the award of the prize, then no award shall be 
made in that year. The amount of the prize available for that year shall be retained 
by the Institute and added to the prize in any later year, in which there shall be at 
least two essays which are adjudged of sufficient scientific merit to deserve the award of 
the prize. 

(7) If in any year there shall be two or more essays which are judged of equal merit and 
scientific value and worthy of the award of the prize, then the amount available for the 
prize in that year may be divided. 

(8) The winning essay or essays shall be read at the last meeting of the Institute in December 
or at the first meeting in January of the following year. 

(9) The winning essay or essays shall be published in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute or, at the discretion of the Council, may be published under its direction in the 
same style as the other publications of the Institute, or in both these modes. 


The prize offered for the winning essay in 1950 is £50. Intending competitors should forward 
their essays before 30th April, 1950, to the Hon. Secretary, Royal Anthropological Institute, 21, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, to whom inquiries should also be addressed. 


CORRECTION 


In the review of Bennett and Bird’s Andean Culture History, by Gordon R. Willey (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 50, No. 1, p. 89), the book was listed at $2.00 for the paper edition and $4.00 
for the cloth edition. There is only one edition of the book, published by the American Museum of 
Natural History, bound in cloth, at $3.25. 
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CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
The July, 1950, number will contain the following: 


Arlicles: “Incest and Exogamy, a Restatement,” by Brenda Z. Seligman; “A Re-examination 
of the Causes of Plains Warfare,” by W. W. Newcomb, Jr.; “Growth of Class Distinctions and 
Political Authority among the Skagit Indians during the Contact Period,” by June M. Collins; 
“The Meaning of Dietary and Occupational Restrictions among the Island Carib,” by Douglas 
Taylor; “Anthropology in American Universities,” by Erminie W. Voegelin. 

Leiters to the Editor: “A Note on Ethnocentrism in Anthropology,” by John F. Embree; 
“A ‘Testing Frame’ for Language and Culture,” by C. F. Voegelin. 

Brief Communications: “The Archeological Implications of an Annual Coastal Visit for Cer- 
tain Yokuts Groups,” by Arnold Pilling. 


REPORT 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting on January 24, 1950, 
elected the following officers: President, W. Montague Cobb (reelected); Vice President, Waldo R 
Wedel; Secretary, William H. Gilbert, Jr.; Treasurer, Margaret C. Blaker (reelected); Councilors 
to the Board of Managers, Cornelius J. Connolly, John M. Corbett, Carl F. Miller (reelected), 
Mark Hanna Watkins, Eugene C. Worman, Jr. (reelected); Representative to the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, Waldo R. Wedel. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting follows: 


Membership: 
Life members... . 1 
Active members. . 78 
Associate members. . 18 


This represents an increase of 10 since last year. 

The members elected during the year were: Active members: Dr. Sidney Adams, Mr. Carroll 
M. Brodsky, Mr. John M. Corbett, Mr. John H. Cox, Miss Elizabeth DeGroat, Miss Irene Diggs, 
Dr. David C. Graham, Dr. Eleanor P. Hunt, Mr. John T. McGee, Mr. John Purcell, Mr. Anders 
Tejler, Dr. Eugene C. Worman, Jr.; Associate members: Mr. Ralph Solecki, Mr. C. Malcolm 
Watkins. 

The Society records its deep sense of loss at the deaths of Father John M. Cooper, a past 
president of the Society and member since 1922, and Dr. Riley D. Moore, member since 1922. 
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REPORT 


The report of the Treasurer follows: 
Income: 
ASW dues collected 
Dues from member, status in doubt. 
Interest, Perpetual Building Association 
Dividends, Washington Sanitary Improvement Company 
Dividends, Washington Sanitary Housing Company 
Interest, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Sale of Old Series ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Cash in bank 


Expenditures: 
AAA dues paid for Secretary, Treasurer and 1 life member 
Speakers’ expenses 
Incidental meeting expenses 
Refund to member. . 
Printing and mailing notices 
Flowers for funerals 
Secretary’s expenses 
Treasurer’s expenses 


Balance in bank 
Assets: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association 


42 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Company (par value 


$10 per share) 


2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Company (par value $100 per 


share) 
U. S. Savings Bond, Series G 
Cash in bank 


Total as of December 31, 1949. 
Total as of December 31, 1948 


Decrease 


Less Bills outstanding: 


To AAA (Subscription to AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1950). 


To be allocated on behalf of member, status in doubt 


Net Decrease 


301 


$2,000.00 
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All regular meetings are held at the U. S. National Museum. The programs for the first part 
of the year were arranged by Dr. Gordon R. Willey; for the second part by Dr. Eugene C. Worman, 


Jr. 
Titles of the papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were: 


January 26 A. I. Hallowell Cultural variables and spatial orientation. 

February 15 Harry Tschopik Chucuito, an Aymara village in Southern Peru (motion pic- 
tures and records) 

March 15 John H. Cox Aspects of Early Yangtze Valley culture revealed by recent 
excavations at Ch’ang-Sha (slides) 


April 19 C. S. Coon Recent anthropological reconnaissance in Iraq and Iran 
(slides) 

May 17 A. H. Schultz The evolution of human development (slides) 

October 18 Carl Schuster A series of significant correspondences between Old and New 


World design (slides) 
November 15 P.O. Pedersen Ecological and racial aspects of Eskimo dentition, based upon 
studies in East and West Greenland (motion pictures) 


The Society decided on a general plan to cut down errors in the mailing of notices. The 
Secretary was empowered to negotiate with the AAA in the sale of Old and New Series ANTHRO- 
POLOGISTs now in the Society’s possession. Certain stipulations as to price and other conditions 
were made. The President was instructed to appoint one member to help the Secretary in these 
matters. It was also decided that the President should appoint a committee to make recom- 
mendations on the many necessary changes in the By-Laws. 

MARSHALL T. NEWMAN, Secretary 


REPORT 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


At the annual business meeting of the American Ethnological Society, held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, the following officers were elected for the year 1950: 

President, A. L. Kroeber 

Ist Vice-President, Julian H. Steward 

2nd Vice-President, Bella Weitzner 

Secretary-Treasurer, Elman R. Service 

Directors: Alexander Lesser, Charles Wagley, John Landgraf 

Editor, Marian W. Smith 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
1949 
Membership: At the end of 1949, the total membership of the society was 346, of whom 90 
joined during the year. The present membership categories and their totals are: 


Affiliate 204 
Student 119 
Participating 11 
Life 13 


The Society lost two members by death and 12 members by withdrawal. There are still 21 mem- 
bers in arrears. The total membership shows an increase of 53 over 1948. 
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) 
Meetings: Four open meetings were held during the year, as follows: 
t January 11th: Annual business meeting at the American Museum of Natural History, and 
' paper by I. Schapera on “Some Recent Changes in the Social Organization of the Tswana Tribes.” 

March 8th: Open business meeting at the American Museum of Natural History. 

April 30th-May 1st: Spring Conference at the College of the City of New York (Downtown 
at which both student and professional papers were given and in which members of other anthro 
pological societies of the eastern seaboard participated. 

November 18th: Open business meeting held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association at the Hotel New Yorker. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dorotny L. Keur, Secretary 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January 1, 1949 to December 31, 1949 
w A. Operating Fund 
1. Receipts 
vn Balance in checking account 1/1/49 $1,032.35 
Balance in Bowery Savings Bank 1/1/49 1,149.90 
Dues Received. . 2,630.00 
ie Sale of publications 406.61 
0- Interest received 
ns U.S. Treasury bonds 52.50 
se American Telephone and Telegraph 90.00 
n- Savings account 7/7/49 11.49 
American Sculpture, by Wingert 116.00 
Refund 20.00 
$5,508.85 
2. Expenditures 
Dues to American Anthropological Association $1,701.00 
Operating expenses 244.11 
Cost of publications 1,007 .84 
= American Indian Sculpture, by Wingert 115.00 
0: 3,067 .95 
3. Balance 2,440.90 
4. Distribution of balance 
In checking account 12/31/49 $ 929.51 
In savings account 12/31/49.. 1,511.39 
2,440.90 
Bb. Committed funds 12/31/49 (Boas Fund).. $ 172.50 
C. Permanent Fund 
10 shares American Telephone and Telegraph, 9% preferred, 
carried at cost $1,568.35 
90 7 U.S. Treasury bonds, series G... . 2,000.00 
3,568.35 
Permanent Fund 12/31/48................. $3,568.35 
Permanent Fund 12/31/49......... : 3,568.35 
Respectfully submitted, 
= Dorotnuy L. Keur, Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Resume of 1949 
Distributed to members: 


1949 


(52, 1950 


Monograph XV: Octavio da Costa Eduardo, Tie Negro in Northern Brazil, A Study in Ac- 


culturation. 


Monograph XVI: Jane Belo, Bali: Rangda and Barong 


Members also received a 333% discount on a special publication of the Society: Paul 


Wingert’s, American Indian Sculpture 
General Report 


Last year, in the editor’s absence from the United States, the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Keur, 
was good enough to draw up a report on publications. 


This year the membership may be interested to have a general editor’s report on the status 


of AES publications to date. 


The Society now has in print Publications #19 and 20 and Monographs #1, and 3-16 inclusive. 
The earliest of these appeared in 1940 and since these went to press in 1939, this is really a report 
covering ten years. During this time, the Society spent $16,746.22 on publishing costs and on the 
costs of distributing publications to members, and has received $1,810.24 from the sales of Pub- 
lications and Monographs. In breaking down these figures it may be interesting to compare the 
four years during which the present editor has served the Society with the preceding six years 


Publication and Distribution Costs 
1940-45: 
1946-49: 
Received in Subsidy for Publication 
1940-45: 
1946-49 
Received in Sales 
1940-45: 
1946-49: 
Average Subsidy 
1940-45: 
1946-49: 
Average cost per item for publishing 
1940-45: 
1946-49: 
Average sale of items in print® 
1940-45: 
1946-49 


$8 ,127. 
8,618. 


$ 214. 
800. 
and distribution 
$ 812. 
1,453 


1 Not including distribution costs of Monograph XVI. 


2 To June 30th, 1949 


50 
72! 


3 To June 30th, 1949, therefore not including Monographs XV and XVI. 


Respectfully submitted 
MARIAN W. Editor 
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Forgotten Religions 
A Symposium Edited by VERGILIUS FERM 


UCH of the material in this volume is new even to scholars, the 

results of the most recent investigations in ancient cultures and 
social anthropology. In his preface, the editor sums up the purpose of 
this new book as “An attempt to bring together expressions of the 
faiths of men who belong to civilizations far remote from that of our 
own 


Religions include: Sumeria; ancient Egypt, Syria and Babylonia; 
the Hittites; ancient Canaan; prehistoric Greece and the later Greek 
mysteries ; Alexandrian empire; ancient Persia (Mithraism, Manichae- 
ism, Mazdakism) ; old Norsemen; Tibet; Australian aborigines; South 
American Indians ; Shamanism; the Eskimos; the Navajo Indians; the 
American Hopi Indians; primitive culture. Latest literature is listed 

Illustrated $7.50 


A New Theory of Human Evolution 
By SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


VER since man’s kinship with the apes was recognized, there has 
been controversy over the nature and habitat of his pre-human 
ancestors and the causes which led to their evolution into homo sapiens 
Now Sir Arthur Keith, in a book finished, as he tells us, on his eighty- 
first birthday, gives us the results of his years’ study of these questions 


It was formerly held that man was actually descended from apes 
of the existing species, the European perhaps from the chimpanzee, 
the Negro from the gorilla and the Mongol from the orang-outang 
Of late years, however, it has come to be the general opinion among 
anthropologists that man is not descended from any existing anthropoid 
but from some now extinct relative; and the fact that all races of 
mankind will readily interbreed has been taken to show that the human 
species is really one, and must therefore be the offspring, if not of one 
pair, at least of one related group. 


“His ideas are extremely important, are new in emphasis, and will 


have far-reaching influence upon all who concern themselves with the 
problems of human origin.”—American Scientist $4.75 


The Alphabet 


By DAVID DIRINGER 


‘6 HIS great work will certainly displace all other books in its field 

for some time to come. It contains an extraordinary mass of 
material in over 600 compactly printed pages. It is a pleasure to con- 
gratulate Dr. Diringer on a splendid accomplishment, which will long 
remain the most complete and the best informed handbook on the 
scripts of mankind.”—Modern Language Notes. Illustrated $12.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Dept. 265 NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order) 
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VERDE VALLEY SCHOOL 


offers 


An Anthropological Approach 
to Pre-College Education 


This Arizona school believes that sound human relations and group coopera- 
tion on national and international levels can be developed by using the con- 
cepts of anthropology in pre-college education. In the Verde Valley plan, 
the interrelationships between man and his environment are stressed in 
every aspect of the curriculum. On the school’s 160-acre campus near Flag- 
staff, this approach is integrated with specific training for citizenship and 
thorough college preparation. Required courses are enriched by group work 
projects. Monthly trips make possible first-hand study of human relations 
and inter-cultural problems on Indian Reservations and in Mexican villages, 
economic and government problems in nearby cities, geology and other 
sciences in Grand Canyon and other natural phenomena. 

Languages stressed. Highly qualified teachers. Riding, skiing, other sports. 
Full college preparatory course from grade 7, for boys and girls. Applica- 


tions accepted now for fall term. Catalog on request. 


Hamilton Warren, Dir., Box 109, Sedona, Ariz. 


ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 


Produces ethnic music records and related audio-visual material. From recordings made in many 
parts of the world, high-fidelity records are issued, in albums, on non-breakable plastic. A manual 
is supplied with each album, illustrated and containing detailed printed accounts of the music and 
social background, written by specialists versed in the culture of each ethnic people. Production is 
designed to meet educational standards. 


“I have played them with much pleasure and find them of use in my teaching” . . . Melville 
Herskovits, Northwestern University 

“Valuable albums, indispensable notes, fascinating” ...H. Taubman, N. Y. Times 
“Outstanding Recordings of Folk Music . . . Must for Anthropologists” . . . Phillip Miller, 
Consumer Reports 

“A clear index to esthetic and human values ... other than our own”... Inst. Ethnic Aff. 


SIOUX and NAVAJO, efi 1401, recorded in Indian communities by Willard Rhodes in coop. with 
U.S. Ind. Bur. 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA, efi 1402, recorded in French West Africa; 
Musee de L’Homme 


DRUMS OF HAITI, efi 1403, recorded by Harold Courlander in Haiti 

MIDDLE EAST-PALESTINE, efi 1408, recorded by Anthr. Inst. of Israel 

INDONESIA, efi 1406, recorded in Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Bali 

FOLK MUSIC OF HAITI, efi 1407, recorded by Harold Courlander in Haiti 

INDIA, efi 1409, recorded by All India Radio 

SPAIN, efi 1411, recorded in Spain 

PERU, efi 1415, recorded in Peru; notes by Dr. Harry Tschopik, Jr., Amer. Mus. Natural History 
ETHIOPIA, efi 1405, recorded in Eritrea and Ethiopia 

CULT MUSIC OF CUBA, efi 1410, recorded by Harold Courlander in Cuba 

THE FALASHAS, Jews of Ethiopia, efi 1201, recorded by Dr. Wolf Leslau in Ethiopia (2-10” recs.) 
Ea. Album 4-10” non-breakable recs., illus. manual $7.33 plus packing and postage, 85 cents 


notes by Gilbert Rouget, 


Write for complete catalogue to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP., 117 West 46 St., New York 19 
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“Best in the current field...” 


GENERAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Harry Hoisert Turney-Hicu 
University of South Carolina 


Published less than a year ago, the many excellent features of this intro- 
ductory text are being recognized by an increasing number of experienced — 
teachers of anthropology. 


CURRENT ADOPTIONS 


Adams State College University of Michigan 

Alderson-Broaddus College Minnesota $.T.C. (Saint Cloud) 

University of Arizona National Bible Institute 

Arkansas A. & M. College New York S.T.C. (Oswego) 

Bradley University Otterbein College 

University of California Phillips University 

Cardinal Stritch College Riverside College 

Centre College of Kentucky Rosary 

University of Connecticut 
(Waterbury Branch) San Francisco State College 


University of South Carolina 


Creighton University University of Southern California 


Dalhousie University 


ae State College of Ag. & . of the Uni- 
De Pauw University versity of Non Canolfan 
Evansville College Tarkio College 
Hartford Seminary Foundation Valparaiso University 
Indiana University University of Virginia 
Jackson College (Hawaii) Wartburg College 
University of Kentucky Wheaton College (IIl.) 
Lynchburg College Willamette University 
Mexico City College Wilson College 
REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS 
My da: to elemen course, A happy thought 
H. Lo ‘of Oakifornta 


obvious (to an anthropologist) an I think it Wilh do very be 
for an introduction to the eaject.” 


K. University of Michigan 


“An excellently prepared and organized text. 
B. Dawson, University of Colorado 


subject matter is excellent, the well-chosen, numerous illustrations make the book for 
the novice. [t is « solid contribution to the field of anthropology with its interest- 
stimulating and -. content.” 

E. Snow, University of Kentucky 
May 1949 562 pages Illustrated $4.00 


Send for copies on approval 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 


A exceptional book on anthropology 
MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 


An introduction to Anthropology 


by E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, Professor of Anthropology, 
University of Utah 


McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology 


This comprehensive text designed primarily for introductory college 
courses in anthropology has been widely acclaimed. In a clear and vivid 
style the author has covered the physical, archeological and cultural 
aspects of the subject, presenting to the student a sweeping panorama 
of the findings of the subject through selected illustrations presented 
in a systematic and meaningful framework. 


543 pages Send for a copy on approval $5.00 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


From the research of 12 years 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


of FOLKLORE 
MYTHOLOGY and LEGEND 


Edited by MARIA LEACH 


Articles and definitions in Vol. I 
OR the first time, the folklore, mythology, of special interest to anthropologists: 
‘ H African and New World Negro folklore 
and legend of the world is gathered in one 
major, overall survey. No other one book con- Atse-Amssican |Mogso definitions 
by Melville J. Herskovits 
tains the richness and range of the Mexican 
i b eorge M. Foster 
and practices, demons, gods, and little by Alfred Métraux : 
people,” dances, rimes, and stories. Articles W. Voegelin 
and definitions by 30 of the world’s foremost Dence: folk ood peimitive 
ertrude ur 
folklorists. Vol. I (A through I). Vol II will Australian aboriginal mythology 
an by Katherine Luomala 
appear in 1950. 544 pages, 756 x 10%. $7.50 Indonesian mythology 
at bookstores. by Katherine Luomala 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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